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[The author of this article has lately returned from Russia. He 
is well acquainted with the conditions there and the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment’s plots and propaganda directed especially against the British 
Empire. It has been repeatedly laid down by The Nineteenth 
Century and After that for the sake of our national honour, as well 
as our security, we ought to have no relations whatever with Lenin and 
Trotsky and their evil agents. As far back as July 1919 this was clearly 
Stated in the opening article of The Nineteenth Century and After, 
entitled ‘ Peace or Truce’: ‘ As to the Lenin and Trotsky group, 
we ought in any case to have no dealings with them. Their record 
is smeared by monstrous crimes. . . . To represent the Bolsheviks 
and their leaders as idealists, to dwell on their refinements and 
visions, is to poison the wells of language. It is to make noble words 
immoral. They have no ideals, no refinements. . . . If we cannot 
carry fire and sword into the camp of those ogres, at least let us carry 
nothing else to them.’ Every article on Russia which has appeared 
since in The Nineteenth Century and After and the course of events 
during the last four years—including the Genoa Conference, which 
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The Times so fearlessly exposed and condemned—have borne out 
and emphasised the soundness of this policy, namely, to have no 
dealings whatever, for commercial or other ends, with the Bolsheviks, 
—EpiITor, Nineteenth Century and After.] 


None of the symptoms of the after-war illness from which Europe 
is still suffering was so ominous and so alarming as the apathy 
which, almost from the day that the Armistice was signed, seemed 
to paralyse the spiritual life and all the generous instincts of the 
European nations. Those nations had seen so much violence, 
injustice and bloodshed from 1914 to 1918 that no further violence, 
injustice and bloodshed had any effect on them. There had, 
during the Great War, been so many appeals to their patriotism, 
their pride, their pity, their sense of national honour, that all 
further appeals of the same kind seemed to fall on deaf ears. 
Atrocities, which would have stirred them profoundly in 1973, 
went unnoticed in 1918. Humiliations inflicted on their national 
pride, insults to their religious feelings, left them. absolutely cold. 
They seemed to think only in terms of barter, huxter, raw material, 
new markets ; and the darkest corner of the,whole sombre picture 
was Red Russia. There materialism was enthroned and wor- 
shipped to an extent that was in some ways appalling, in other 
ways ludicrous. At a time when the production of the Russian 
factories had fallen in some cases to 4 per cent. of what it had been 
before the war the Bolshevik newspapers were filled, day after 
day, with long, heavy, extremely dull articles on economics and 
industry ; and the more those subjects were written about, the 
worse the economic and industrial situation became. Russia is 
a rich country, with marvellous powers of recuperation, and if the 
Bolsheviks had let it alone, it would have rapidly recovered of 
itself ; but, unfortunately, the first principle of Bolshevism is 
interference. Lenin reminded me sometimes of a crazy gardener 
who is so anxious about the growth of his plants that he pulls 
them up every morning to look at the roots, sometimes of a crazy 
surgeon performing innumerable operations on a patient who does 
not require any operation at all. 

In this respect the position is tragic. In some other respects 
it is almost comic. At the Genoa Conference, which I attended 
as a newspaper reporter, the Bolshevik envoys were verbose, 
interminable, authoritative, and all wrong on the question of 
currency, and this at a time when their own currency was the 
laughing-stock of the world. In March last, for example, I got 
for 1/. 230 million roubles, formerly equal to twenty-three million 
pounds sterling; and a;month later I got 420 million roubles 
for 11. And yet hardly,a day passed without the Jzvestia and 
the Pravda publishing very technical and dogmatic articles from 
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the pen of Comrade Preobrazhensky and other Bolshevik financiers 
showing that the rouble was all right. 

The same newspapers were filled almost daily with the grossest 
attacks on every form of religion, on everything spiritual, even 
on Freemasonry, which Trotsky regarded as too ‘ mystical,’ on 
England, which, alone among the Great Powers, had sent a 
delegation to Moscow ; but these attacks made little impression 
outside, first because the world was utterly weary, secondly 
because this torrent of abuse was so constant, so voluminous, 
so violent, that it stunned and deafened people. I have heard 
Trotsky attack England in language which, if used by a Minister 
of the Tsar, would have excited a very serious diplomatic incident ; 
but nobody in England paid any attention. I have read 
onslaughts on England in the Bolshevik official Press which 
would, under the old régime, have caused grave complications 
with this country, but no newspaper here even went to the trouble 
of translating them. 

Russia, as I have just pointed out, seemed the darkest corner 
of the whole sombre picture, and the city of Petrograd seemed the 
darkest corner of Russia, yet it was from Russia and from Petro- 
grad that the first glimmer of light came. It came when the 
Bolsheviks were mad enough to attack the Orthodox Church. 
On the day that Bishop Benjamin, of Petrograd, refused to obey 
the insolent demands of the Petrograd Soviet, and told it that 
there was a higher authority than itself, I saw the first gleam 
of dawn. 2s 

Sufficient praise has not been given, I think, in this country 
to this brave and pious prelate of the Orthodox Church for the 
noble stand he took on this occasion. Perhaps it was because 
the outside world failed to understand that it was a genuine 
persecution of the old Nero or Diocletian type that had been begun 
in Russia. Some English politicians seem to imagine that the. 
Bolsheviks are like themselves, that they talk occasionally to 
the gallery, make election pledges that they do not intend to keep, 
threaten when they do not mean to do any more, keep their ear 
to the ground, put out feelers, fly trial balloons, and go through 
all the other performances. Such politicians have probably 
judged all Bolsheviks by Mr. Krassin, who is certainly not a typical 
Moscow Red. The real Bolshevik leader has no more need to 
make election pledges than Nero had, and he does not threaten 
at all; he strikes. Even Englishmen who call themselves 
Bolsheviks do not realise this. Mr. Newbolt, for example, 
expressed in the House some two months ago his complete and 
utter disbelief in the statement that Mgr. Butkievich would be 
put to death. Mr. Newbolt has been in Russia, but he does not 
know the Bolsheviks. 


372 
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Few Englishmen knew them, indeed, at the time Bishop 
Benjamin was sentenced. Most people in this country probably 
thought that the trial was a geste, such a geste as Mr. Lloyd George 
might have made two years ago in the direction of Mr. de Valera. 
And it must be admitted that, though the Soviet Government is 
brutally frank and direct in Russia, it is not so willing to let 
Western Europe see it as it is. Hence the presence of Mr. Krassin 
here. Hence the fact that when Bishop Benjamin was executed 
secretly in Petrograd the Bolsheviks prevented the news being 
sent abroad, and still prevent foreign journalists from sending it. 
In reply to a cablegram from New York, I wired from Moscow in 
February last that Bishop Benjamin had certainly been executed ; 
but my wire was suppressed by the censor. These doubts about 
the deadly seriousness of the Bolsheviks and about Bishop 
Benjamin’s death probably accounted for the comparative indif- 
ference with which that onslaught on religion was received here. 
But Bishop Benjamin was a martyr quite as much as Mgr. 
Butkievich was. And he was not the only martyr of the Orthodox 
Church who suffered on this occasion. Eight priests and three 
lay-people were condemned to death at the same time, and amongst 
the laity was Madame Brusilova, wife of General Brusilov’s son. 
That brave woman was the ringleader in a crowd which resisted 
the attempts of the Reds to despoil the Kazan Cathedral ; and she 
had been heard to cry out : ‘The Jews have come to despoil the body 
of Christ.’ She did not deny having used those words; on the 
contrary, she gloried in them ; and when sentence was passed on 
her, she said: ‘ You can take away my life, but you cannot take 
away the peace that is in my heart, for I received the Sacrament 
this morning.’ 

When this Red villainy has passed away Petrograd should raise 
a great monument to the women of Russia, for they have been 
splendid. During the anti-Christian processions that were held 
in the streets of Moscow last Christmas, the only people who 
publicly protested were poor Russian women. 

The next gleam of light that came out of the Muscovite dark- 
ness was blindingly bright ; and it also came from Petrograd. The 
Roman Catholic Archbishop and sixteen of his clergy were 
arrested on a variety of charges. I have the Act of Accusation 
before me as I write, and it is certainly one of the most curious 
legal documents ever written. The principal charge is that the 
accused held illegal, counter-revolutionary meetings four years 
ago; but those assemblies were ordinary meetings of the clergy 
to consider purely ecclesiastical business, and when this charge 
was first made, immediately after the offence was alleged to have 
been committed, the Public Prosecutor finally dropped it on the 
ground that it was untenable. But two months ago it was taken 
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up again for purposes of persecution. The Reds of Petrograd 
wanted blood, and their leaders had to give it to them. 

I have already indicated that there are two tendencies in Rus- 
sian Communism: the moderate tendency, represented by Messrs. 
Krassin, Chicherin, and Litvinov, and the extremists, represented 
by practically all the other Red leaders. The moderates are very 
feeble, very cowardly, wholly contemptible. The extremists are 
the sole force which upholds Bolshevism, and when they ask for a 
thing they must be given it. Some day they may ask for the heads 
of the foreign merchants and concessionaires in Russia, and some 
of those heads will have to be thrown to them. As a matter of 
fact, a stronger case could be made out under Bolshevik ‘ law ’ for 
the infliction of the death penalty on the British and American 
merchants now in Russia than was made out two months ago for 
the infliction of the death penalty on the Petrograd clergymen. 
British merchants are tolerated now in Russia, just as the Catholic 
clergy were tolerated for a time ; and if any merchant among my 
readers contemplates a trip to Russia, I would advise him to get a 
copy of the Bolshevik Criminal Code before he starts on his 
travels. 

The quarrel between the Petrograd Soviet and the Roman 
Catholic community of Petrograd goes back to the beginning of 
1918, when the Council of People’s Commissars passed a decree, 
supplemented by a regulation of the Commissariat of Justice on 
August 24, which required that agreements should be concluded 
for the lease and use of Church property. A draft.agreement was 
then drawn up by the Petrograd Soviet and presented to the 
Catholic clergy for signature, but the clergy rejected it on the 
ground that it implied the ownership by the State of Church 
property. Suddenly, on December 2 of last year, the Soviet 
authorities closed the Catholic church at Gatchina, and on 
December 5 they closed all the Catholic churches in Petrograd (ten 
in number) after Red soldiers had driven out the congregations 
with great brutality. Immediately afterwards a deputation of 
sixteen workmen visited the Bolshevik headquarters at Smolny 
in order to protest against the closing of the churches, but they 
were roughly handled and threatened with severe punishment. 
When workmen ask the Bolsheviks to murder somebody, the 
Bolsheviks find the request perfectly reasonable, but when they 
ask for the most elementary religious liberty, they are lucky if 
they escape with their lives. 

Many people will think that in refusing to sign the agreement 
the clergy were foolish, since similar agreements have been signed 
by the clergy in France ; but the Archbishop only wanted to refer 
first to the head of his Church, and, as a matter of fact, the Vatican, 
which had been negotiating directly with Krassikov, the Com- 
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missar of Justice, permitted the Archbishop to sign. That permis- 
sion was in Krassikov’s hands at the very moment that the 
churches were being closed. On the very day that the Archbishop 
was arrested in Petrograd Krassikov was writing to Rome a letter 
full of amicable and optimistic phrases. On the very day that the 
Archbishop and his clergy were paraded through the streets of 
Moscow in an open motor lorry Krassikov was still writing hope- 
fully to the Vatican. During the progress of the trial the Arch- 
bishop informed the court that, since Rome had permitted them 
to sign a formula acknowledging the Soviet’s actual possession of 
the Church property, they had for some time past been willing to 
sign, and had so informed the Petrograd Ispolkom ; but Krassikov 
stated in court that ‘ officially’ he was ignorant of this fact, 
though it had been communicated to him in February, and though 
he had written a number of letters regarding it. Here again we 
have the extremists carrying the moderates off their feet. In the 
same way, at the beginning of the trial Litvinov assured the 
foreign representatives that ‘ there will be no shooting,’ and the 
same assurances were given in London, and by a semi-official 
representative of the Bolsheviks in Parig; but Litvinov also 
proved to be utterly helpless, and so did Chicherin. 

Another charge against the Archbishop was that he had failed 
to surrender the sacred vessels that were being requisitioned 
ostensibly for famine relief purposes. Now this delay also was 
due partly to the Soviet Government itself. When Chicherin was 
at Genoa, Cardinal Gasparri wrote to him offering to pay cash at 
once for those vessels. The letter was dated from the Vatican 
May 14, and signed ‘Pizzardo.’ Chicherin’s reply, dated Santa 
Margherita, May 17, announces in very amiable language that 
Gasparri’s ‘ very interesting propositions’ had been transmitted 
immediately to Moscow, ‘ where they will be examined by the 
Soviet Government with all the goodwill they merit.’ Some time 
after, Cardinal Gasparri telegraphed directly to ‘ His Excellency 
Mr. Lenin, Moscow,’ asking if his proposal had been considered ; 
but ‘ Mr. Lenin’ sent no reply, and the Archbishop, who knew of 
the offer, naturally delayed handing over the chalices, etc., till an 
answer came, for he was under the impression that the matter 
was being discussed between Rome and Moscow. 

Much the same kind of proposition about the altar vessels 
had been made to the Soviet Government by Patriarch Tikhon, 
who intimated that, while the Orthodox Church was willing to 
surrender all the unconsecrated treasures for the purpose of famine 
relief, it would pay the full value of the consecrated vessels in 
money, bread, and goods. But this offer also received not even 
the courtesy of a reply. The Red extremists wanted to force a 
quarrel on both the Greek and Latin Churches, and thought that 
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the famine was a good propaganda cry. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, they worried themselves very little about the famine. They 
never parted with a single one of the Crown jewels, which were 
valued by an American gentleman who saw them at a milliard to 
gold roubles, and which were recently exhibited in the Kremlin of 
a number of newspaper correspondents. They had not enough 
money to buy grain for the starving peasantry of the Volga, but 
they always had plenty for Communists in India, Persia, and 
Great Britain. Even now, when over a million poor people in 
Russia are without sufficient food to carry them over the next 
three months, the Soviet is exporting grain to Germany and Italy. 
And what did it get by its expropriation of altar plate? On 
that point it is strangely reticent. Vague statements have been 
published about a small quantity of grain having been bought 
in Finland; but nothing like a satisfactory report has yet been 
published. A considerable quantity of altar plate was recently 
offered to a Jewish firm doing business in Russia, but this firm, 
seeing that the speculation was a private deal which had nothing 
to do with famine relief, promptly turned it down. 

One of the charges against the Catholic clergy of Petrograd 
was that they took ‘ preventive measures ’ to protect their flock 
against the poisonous propaganda of the Bolsheviks. ‘ Their 
action on the consciences of the faithful by their struggle against 
Communist propaganda ’ was another charge : I am quoting from 
the Act of Accusation. That Act goes on to state that at a clerical 
conference held on January 8, 1920, a Father Chevetsko raised the 
question of whether or not a Roman Catholic can belong to the 
Communist Party, and that the conference decided that ‘it was 
impossible for a Catholic to belong to that party.’ It was also 
agreed, on the same occasion, that ‘the priests should buy 
Bolshevik books in order that they might be able to explain to 
their congregations the true intentions of the Bolsheviks, and to 
counteract, as much as they could, the Bolshevik poison.’ 

One charge against Archbishop Cieplak was that he addressed 
to all Catholic parents in his diocese a circular letter in which he 
stated that the Bolshevik doctrine was poisonous. 

I attended every sitting of the court, and, though in one way 
I felt sorry, in another way I felt glad, for here were men giving 
their lives for a principle. The two great points brought out at 
the trial were that it is a crime to teach any kind of religion to 
children, and that it is a crime for a clergyman to preach in 
church unless his sermon has been passed by the censor and unless 
he permits laymen in the body of the church to argue with him 
while he is preaching. I will give extracts, bearing on these two 
points, from my account of the trial. Krylenko, the Public 
Prosecutor, is questioning Father Chevetsko : 
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KRYLENKO. You are aware that the decree [of January 21, 1921] 
forbids you to teach children ? 

CHEVETSKO. Yes, at school. 

Kry_Lenko. And how many children have you taught at a time in 
your house ? 

CHEVETSKO. One, two, sometimes more. 

Krytenko. And the maximum number ? 

CHEVETsSKo. As many as ten, 

KryYLENKO. Was not this a school ? 

CHEVETsKO. No. 

KRYLENKO. What was it, then ? 

CHEVETSKO. [Not answering the question directly.| Being a priest, I 
regarded it as my duty to teach children, especially if the parents asked me 
to do so. I could not refuse. 

KryLenko. I asked you astraight question. Does not sucha group of 
children, receiving instruction from you, constitute a school ? 

CHEVETSKO. No. It is not a school in the meaning of the decree. 


The Procurator shrugged his shoulders and made with his 
hands a gesture expressive of the greatest doubt and impatience, 
saying at the same time: ‘ You still persist in your point of view, 
which is directly opposed to that of the law ?’ 


CHEVETSKO. Being a Catholic priest, I only discharge my bounden 
duty when I teach religion to children. 
KryLtenko. And you declare that you will continue to do so ? 
CHEVETSKO. Yes, I will continue to do so. 
[A pause, during which Father Chevetsho sat down.]} 


Krylenko afterwards questioned the Archbishop on the subject 
of the letter, referred to above, in which he begged parents to 
instruct their children in religion. He also read a pastoral letter 
of the Archbishop’s about education, and an instruction to his 
clergy directing them to read this pastoral in the churches. 

He showed the document to the Archbishop, asking at the 
same time: ‘ Is this yours ?’ 


THE ARCHBISHOP. Yes, it is mine. I am not only the administrator 
of my diocese, but also the teacher of my people. My duty. 

KRYLENKO. [Interrupting.] That’s enough. I understand your inti- 
mate motives, but another thing interests me at present. The law decrees 
that the school is separated from the Church ; consequently. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. But the church is not only the house of prayer: 
it is also the house of study, of religious study. 

KRYLENKO. This is a struggle against the requirements of the law. 
Any attempt to withdraw oneself from the operation of such and such a 
law is a political act. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. No, a religious act in this case. We are fighting for 
our religious rights. We see what is now becoming of the children. We 
demand the right to bring our influence to bear on the children by a legal 
way 

KRYLENKO. We won’t enter into a discussion on the subject. You 
regard the Catholic churches, then, as places monopolised for the teaching 
of the Catholic Church ? 
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THE ARCHBISHOP. Yes, quite so. 

KryLenko. I beg the secretary to note the fact that, in your opinion, 
the Catholic churches are places devoted exclusively to the teaching of 
Catholic doctrines. [Then addressing the Archbishop.) If I went on 
Sunday to the church and started arguing with the preacher, this would 
be, I take it, from your point of view, a sacrilegious intervention. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. [With animation and emphasis.|} Yes! Yes! 


Later on the Archbishop was examined again. 


KRYLENKO. How do the Governments of other countries treat your 
Church ? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. In all free countries, for example in America, the 
Government treats us with kindness. 

KryYLENKO. What is it that establishes so strongly the ideological 
influence of the Catholic clergy on the consciences of the faithful ? Is it 
not the school which is your principal means ? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Not only the school, but, above all, our teaching of 
the truth, of the Gospel of Christ, the influence of the faith and of Divine 
grace—— 

KryLEnko. Let’s talk of things everybody can understand. We see 
clearly that, by your teaching about torments in the other world, you 
frighten and mystify children and the ignorant. The terrorisation of the 
ignorant is a political act. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. We terrorise nobody. We have only to do with 
the faith and with free will. If anyone weakens in the faith, it is my 
duty to strengthen him. This is not a political act; it is a religious act. 
If any of the White Guards, under my religious jurisdiction, showed them- 
selves to be enemies of the faith, I would excommunicate them. 

KRYLENKO. How would you treat a power which forbade you to 
teach children ? ‘ 

THE ARCHBISHOP. If this our right to teach children were taken from 
us by force, we would submit only to an iron necessity. 


KRYLENKO. Thanks to the position occupied by the Church, there was 
formed among the faithful a hostile disposition of mind towards the 
orders of the Government. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. Not hostile. I should rather say that the faithful 
were grieved. 

KryLenko. H’m! Well, grieved, if you like. Is it or is it not a 
political act to make people feel that they have a grievance against the 
Government ? 

THE ARCHBISHOP. In my opinion, it is not in this case a political act. 


The account which I possess of this trial is very voluminous, 
but I can give no more of it here, though I am sorely tempted to 
doso. I must now pass on to the latest gleam of light, for I can 
call by no other name the official protest from England against 
the death sentence on Mgr. Butkievich and the popular outcry 
against the whole trial. Some people in England think that all 
this agitation was journalistic in origin. I wish it were, but, as 
a matter of fact, it was not. All the foreign correspondents in 
Moscow were muzzled. No uncensored despatch reached any 
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English newspaper before April 6, and England had made her 
protest a week earlier. Few people have any idea of the effect 
which that message had in Russia, in Poland, in the Baltic States, 
among the Orthodox, among Roman Catholics, among Lutherans, 
even among Jews and Mohammedans. There were enthusiastic 
demonstrations outside the British Legation in Warsaw, the first 
demonstrations of the kind that had occurred since the resurrection 
of Poland. That protest was a clear, dominating chord struck 
amidst a universal jangle. We owe that protest not to the 
Press, but primarily to Mr. Hodgson, the British representative 
in Moscow. Mr. Hodgson showed me, of course, none of his 
despatches, but I can judge of them from the result they produced 
in Downing Street, and from what I know of Mr. Hodgson’s 
character. Those despatches must have given a clear, impartial 
presentment of the facts of the trial; and through that present- 
ment the British Government was led to act, and the British 
Press to express its opinion. But neither the Government 
would have acted nor the Press have agitated, if the people had 
not been honestly indignant ; and this honest indignation is, 
in my opinion, the healthiest symptom we have seen in England 
since the end of the Great War. It is also the death-knell of 
Bolshevism. If you start arguing with the Bolsheviks about 
imports and exports, factories and oil, horns and hides, and the 
comparative mercilessness of Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth 
on the one side and Lenin and Derzhinsky on the other, you lose 
your time. You must lift the whole question to a higher plane, 
and the Bolsheviks will be no more able to follow you than Satan 
is able to enter heaven. 

My only objection to Lord Curzon’s note is that it put religion 
sixth instead of first. There are people who say: ‘ This is inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of a foreign country,’ but there 
are times when interference with the internal affairs of other 
countries is a duty. We interfered with Abdul Hamid, and the 
Soviet Government is a greater menace to civilisation than Abdul 
ever was. Moreover, the maintenance of the Moscow Mission 
is an internal affair of ours. We have rendered the Soviet Govern- 
ment the greatest possible service by sending that Mission, and 
it has repaid us with the grossest ingratitude. Litvinov 
may protest in his note that we are misinformed about the 
subsidies to Indian Communists, but, as I have shown above, 
he has no control over his own Red extremists, who carry him 
along with them as a mad dog carries his tail. He does not even 
know what they are doing. Never have the attacks on England 
in the Bolshevik Press and on Bolshevik platforms been so 
bitter and persistent as during the time our Mission has been 
in Moscow; and during all that time America, which has con- 
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temptuously refused to send a Mission, has been treated with the 
utmost courtesy. 

To an Englishman who expressed grave doubts as to whether 

or not British capital would come to Russia, one of the Bolshevik 
leaders said: ‘ Your capitalists would invest their money with 
the devil, if they got 15 per cent. on the investment.’ 
..in short, they treat us as sordid and low-spirited shopkeepers 
who will put up with any amount of abuse and any number of 
kicks, for the sake of big profits. This question concerns us, 
therefore, very closely. It touches our national honour. 


FRANCIS McCuLLAGH. 
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WANTED—SOME LESSONS IN DEPORTMENT 


IF a man of a pessimistic turn of mind were to return to London 
to-day after an absence of ten or fifteen years, he would find ample 
pasture on which to browse his pessimism in the noise and general 
vulgarity which seem to have overtaken us. Our ear-drums are 
almost split by the ubiquitous newsboys, with their ‘ Threeerclock 
WinNER !’ and by the tuneless, hideous whistling of other youths 
of similar type. They do not whistle because they are happy ; 
they do not whistle because they like the tune—there is no tune. 
They whistle simply to assert themselves, to call attention to their 
existence, and their whole expression and demeanour while 
adding to the general din is one of thrustfulness and aggression. 
The present-day office-boy starves himself for years to buy 
a motor-bicycle (in itself a most worthy object), then makes 
the ultimate sacrifice to buy a large copper exhaust pipe for 
it that he may add to the general din. Theatrical advertisers 
vie with each other in displaying photographs of various chorus 
girls clad as scantily and suggestively as the laws of the land 
will permit, the daughters of ancient and honoured families take 
jockeys with them everywhere as their dancing partners, and in 
the House of Commons men of birth and education, who ought 
to know better, brawl with Labour members, whom they should be 
instructing by example in dignity and respect. A Cup Tie crowd 
storms the barriers with every variety of noise-making instrument, 
then adjourns to the West End to gibber and yell and wave blue 
parasols—all about nothing. Meanwhile the assault on the 
ground has not been made without minor accidents, so we have 
special editions about the ‘ Frightful Casualties,’ which seem to 
have ranged from sprained wrists to damaged hats. If anyone 
within the four-mile radius gets a trifle intoxicated, the correct 
procedure now is to go at once to Piccadilly Circus, climb on the 
roof of a taxicab and call attention to one’s condition. At night 
the West End is made hideous with illuminated signs advertising 
someone’s claret or breeches. Never anything really useful, 
never a thing which the ordinary man is helped by being told 
about, but a chimera of glittering, flickering lights, ingeniously 
contrived, full of amusement for the children, but from an educa- 
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tive or artistic point of view crude to the last degree. Even the 
Thames has not been spared. One might have looked for some 
respect for that ancient river, that has figured so often in the 
history of our race, seen such sights of pageantry and tragedy, 
borne kings and queens in their gilded barges, decked in the full 
panoply of sovereignty, on its quiet bosom, and taken great nobles 
on their last journey to the grim Tower of London. But no! 
Swift to appreciate the commercial value of certain physical pro- 
perties of water, advertisers have set up illuminated signs along 
the banks that the water may reflect them, and each one appear 
twice. 

The Thames Embankment now is like a private view at a fire- 
work show, designed for some revolting trade exhibition. The 
nearer to the Houses of Parliament the better, as the more people 
are likely to be there to see. 

From becoming a nation of shopkeepers we are becoming a 
community of booth-owners, bawling out wares from the gutter. 
Can we not be tradesmen and gentlemen too? Is there to be no 
recognition of our other side, that deeper side of us to which 
beauty, calm, unconscious dignity, quiet humour, tradition and 
the finer emotions appeal? It is still there, and any great 
national happening, whether it be a triumph or a crisis, brings it 
out as truly and spontaneously as ever in the past. But muscles 
that are never used turn to fat, and if we ignore these things they 
will go from us. 

Pericles, the leader of Athens at the summit of her golden age, 
was no mere dreamer; he was a practical man, a soldier and a 
statesman. Yet it was his first care to see that the Athenians 
were surrounded by beautiful things in their daily lives, fine 
temples, statues and sculpture. He gave them some of the 
greatest works of art the world has ever seen, and he made it 
compulsory for the citizens of Athens to attend the theatre, 
arguing that such close contact with art and beauty was the true - 
education. Results proved his theory right. Can we, in the face 
of such evidence, regard the vulgarisation of London as only a 
negative evil that can be ignored? Logically it would appear 
that, in the end, people continually surrounded by such things will 
themselves become vulgarised, and cheap electric signs, bawling 
newsboys, brawling M.P.’s, etc., are far more than a nuisance— 
they are a national menace. . 

Everywhere noise, vulgarity, commercialism—that is what 
our returning pessimistic friend would see, and his eyes would not 
deceive him. Being a pessimist, however, he would see nothing 
else. He would be content to welter in his slough of dismal fore- 
boding. But just as true courage is dependent upon a realisation 
of danger, so true optimism demands that one should see the 
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gloomy side and still rejoice in the belief of a successful issue 
arising from it: therefore let us not be afraid to look through the 
pessimist’s spectacles, see things as they are, and keep our courage 
and our hope intact. It is cowardly and enervating to throw up 
hands and cry: ‘O tempora! O mores!’ Let us rather try to 
discover the cause and the remedy indicated. 

The popular reason given for all this vulgarity is ‘ reaction from 
the war.’ It sounds quite well, it is easy to say, while it suggests 
indulgence and the path of least resistance. Personally I think it 
unfair to make the war the scapegoat. Besides being an ener- 
vating doctrine, it isnot true. Discipline may have been enforced 
up to a point, but our army was different from the German Army. 
It did not delight in discipline of the blood-and-iron variety for 
the pure pleasure in its inexorability. After the recruit was 
trained discipline became more an instinct than a burden, and 
our officers, for the most part, performed their task with justice 
and humanity. The soldiers in France did not whistle by order, 
they whistled—in tune—of their own accord, and it was 
delightful to hear them. When off duty, enjoying the ‘ reaction ’ 
of temporary relaxation from the more irksome forms of discipline, 
they did not creep away into corners and noisily assert them- 
selves, but behaved like the plain, decent-minded men they were. 
If the nerves of the fighting men did not drive them into vulgarity 
and hooliganism the moment they were more or less free from 
discipline, surely the civilians staying at home could have 
managed to keep their self-respect, even if they did work overtime 
(at overtime rates) on munitions, etc. ? 

The barbarians who are making London hideous to-day are 
not the ex-service man type, but the men who never had the Army 
discipline. 

It has been said quite recently that the men who have come 
back from the war are inclined to be quiet and taciturn, and do 
not laugh easily ; it has been remarked upon as one of the after- 
results of the war that these men, who have seen sights and 
suffered agonies of mind and body that it is not good for men to 
see and suffer, will carry the imprint to their graves, and will 
always be a little reserved, a little over-serious. It is a sad thing 
that their sufferings should have quenched one smallest part of 
their joie de vivre, but the brainless, noisy vulgarity of their 
opposites is sadder still. It is the right of every man to enjoy 
life to the full. In the perfect state every day would be 
filled to the brim with joy for everyone, but those who are yelling 
and shouting cannot be said to be finding any real enjoyment— 
they are trying to hunt it down, to capture it by force, and so 
long as they use such methods it will always elude them. Instinc- 
tively they know it, and shout the louder. The war cannot be 
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saddled with all the blame. It is something deeper and more 
fundamental, of which the war was only the turning point, the 
last weight laid in the scales to load them down. 

The real cause is a social revolution, that has slowly been taking 
place for years, and quite lately has speeded up its action and 
made itself felt everywhere, though sometimes not recognised. 
The old order of classes is changing ; the many are no longer con- 
tent to be governed by the few ; the privileged classes are being 
called upon to give an account of themselves, to justify their 
privileged position; and the will of the people is becoming a 
definite voice rather than an elusive influence. As in the case of 
all revolutions, even when bloodless, it is at first a vulgar voice. 
They abuse their new-found liberty just as the public school boy 
may over-smoke and over-drink his first few terms at the ’Varsity. 
In addition to this, industrialism has been steadily growing into 
commercialism. 

Money is becoming the touchstone of human happiness and 
human endeavour, even of human respect, for a man is no longer 
raised to the peerage, etc., for his loyalty to the King—he is raised 
for his cash value to the Government. 

The people have at last acquired a smattering of education 
(always dangerous in its early stages) ; democracy has awakened, 
and, still half asleep, has mumbled: ‘ Why ? ’, then ‘ Why not ?’ 
Without bothering much about an answer, it yawns, stretches its 
limbs, hears its great muscles crack, and feels itself a giant. For 
the first time it is beginning to realise its strength, to question 
the authority and supremacy of those who have been its master, 
and to ask itself why it should not enjoy equal privileges and 
power. No force in the land is strong enough to stop it once it 
gets the bit between its teeth, and it sallies forth in its suddenly 
discovered freedom, feeling a little sore at the thought that it has 
been tricked for so many years, determined to make up for lost 
opportunities and assert itself in every possible manner. Most of © 
the shackles are gone, there is nothing to restrain it, and, in its 
first flush of youth and power, it is quite naturally a little vulgar 
and flamboyant. 

Many ideas are dangerous, and none more so than an idea that 
permeates a great number of people none too well educated at the 
same moment. We are at one of the biggest crises in the history 
of our race, and triumph or disaster will depend entirely on the 
British themselves and how they deal with it. We are in the 
melting pot, our worthiness of the high destiny that lies before 
us is being tested, and can we but survive the test, it is certain 
that a brilliant future awaits our empire. All progress suffers 
the pains of labour at its birth, and nothing great or beautiful is 
given us intact in purest isolation, so let us not be dismayed at 
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the danger, but face the facts bravely, believing that all things 
work together for good. The ‘Tory’ reactionist, sitting in be- 
wildered delitescence and murmuring about things ‘ going to the 
dogs,’ is a pathetic, if humorous, figure, for he is the prey of fear, 
seeking to cling to those things to which he is accustomed, in 
terror oi the unknown, which he has not the faith to accept. But 
he is a harmless and lovable old gentleman, and he, or his for- 
bears, have played their part, so let us think of him with sympathy 
and respect rather than with irritation. 

Assuming that this great upheaval, this birth of a new era, is 
taking place at this very moment before our very eyes, it is not 
surprising that our pessimistic friend is finding such a sumptuous 
repast to gloat upon. It accounts for most of the vulgarity, the 
noise, and the hysterical gibberings of the day, while the worship 
of the golden calf of money accounts for the rest. Democracy, 
set free, is kicking its heels in the air, and so far has not had 
time to acquire much dignity to take the place of the warder’s 
vigilance. 

One can see the good—the voluntary working out of its own 
salvation, the acquirement of those qualities of self-reliance and 
self-respect that only true liberty can bring—and one can see the 
danger that it may make too long a holiday, turn liberty into 
licence, and put itself in another prison by volunteering for the 
warder’s job in a spirit of revenge. 

Having attempted to diagnose the disease and its cause, let us 
try to discover the remedy. 

Providentially, few of the outward symptoms can be put right 
by Act of Parliament. The law fails to stop shouting and demon- 
strations in Leicester Square, and, whatever it attempts in theory, 
it does not in practice prevent noisy motor bicycles and bawling 
newsboys. So long as there is mute acquiescence, we shall have 
illuminated advertisements (although the river might be made 
‘out of bounds’ for them). The newsboys only bawl because 
people are thus induced to buy a paper and make them a few 
pence the richer; and hundreds of thousands will continue to 
watch professional football so long as they are given nothing 
better to enjoy or think about. Prohibitive legislation could 
not effectively prevent any of these things, and it is fortunate, 
because every prohibitive law that is passed is a step backward, 
a confession of failure, for it admits that hope is abandoned of the 
evil in question being remedied by the good sense and decency 
of public opinion. In the perfect state there would be no laws, 
for there would be no evil-doers. Men are not made good by 
Act of Parliament, as many of our Socialists appear to think, 
and the Statute Book is a record of human failure rather than a 
potential panacea for every evil. 
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There is only one remedy, and perhaps ‘ treatment ’ would be 
the better word. That is by education—education, in the true 
sense of the word, that ‘draws out’ instead of hammering in. 
Democracy must be taught to develop out of its own roots, to 
cling to the true and the good that exists in some degree in every 
man, however base, to recognise these qualities and desire them, 
so that people no longer want to be cheap and vulgar, not 
because it is forbidden, or even because of the vulgarity, but 
because it has ceased to amuse them and they like other things 
better. The methods of accomplishing this are legion. Much 
may be done in the schools by developing every sort of hobby, by 
teaching history on constructive lines, showing the causes that 
have made other civilisations great and the causes that have 
made them fall. Simultaneously some knowledge of art and 
literature would have to be taught, for with history these two are 
inextricably interwoven, and this subject in turn cannot be 
touched upon without the student being brought in contact with 
love of country and all the finer virtues. Let history be taught 
on lines that trace the mysterious course of great national aspira- 
tions and popular desires, that run like scarlet threads through 
the tapestry of evolution of every great race, for these things are 
the mainsprings of a nation’s history, and the popular history book 
is usually concerned only with the results. 

If we have to go through the present phase of lust for 
money and sensation, let the agony be piled on until the public 
is nauseated, and then the field will be clear for the newspapers 
and the cinematograph to fulfil their true educational réle. It is 
useless at present to try and lure the newspaper and film mil- 
lionaires from their sycophantic habits until the bulk of the 
public are tired of them. Fine sculptures and fine buildings can 
play their part, better housing, and a return of the emigrated 
rural population to the soil from the squalor of the slums. Much 
might also be accomplished by the adoption of some form of 
profit-sharing and co-partnership in all our industries. It would 
give the employees a greater interest and sense of responsibility 
in their work, greater liberty, and freedom from the tyranny of 
the Trade Unions, which have exceeded their duties. Everyone 
realises the good services they have performed in removing abusse 
in the past, but even their members are beginning to see that, in 
the present application of Trade Union regulations, they have 
only exchanged one tyrant for another. Instead of being educa- 
tive, the Trade Unions are becoming merely prohibitive. 

Let us keep the old traditions and the old ceremonies, but try 
to make them alive and full of meaning, breathing into them 
some Divine spark of imagination that will make them more than 
mere symbols. The Church could do much by being a little less 
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self-conscious and a little more sympathetic to the problems of 
the present day, and by manifesting more vigorously the tolerance 
and practical common sense of its Founder, giving us more of 
‘ Thou shalt ’ and less of ‘ Thou shalt not.’ 

Every effort to teach a man a hobby or pride in his work will 
help in the development of the race by providing a real interest 
in the life going on around him, and the knowledge of the wonders 
of Nature and the universe will bring him a due sense of propor- 
tion, of his greatness and of his insignificance. Teach every 
able-bodied man to play a game, and he will acquire much in 
unselfishness, initiative, and esprit de corps. 

It is unfortunate that, under our present educational system, 
so many lads leave the secondary schools just at the age when 
they need discipline the most, and that after that there is prac- 
tically no discipline in their lives. 

To cope with this it would be a fine thing if someone could 
produce a popular scheme, on some such lines as those of the Boy 
Scouts, that would provide discipline and at the same time pleasant 
diversion for young men from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. 
As an instance of the value of this kind of thing, the Territorials 
held a recruiting meeting about a year ago in my village in 
Hampshire and obtained about twenty recruits, many of them 
members of the village football team. The previous season the 
football team had done badly—they were very nearly bottom of 
the district League, regular attendance was uncertain, and their 
methods of play were not above suspicion. This season the 
Territorial Company Sergeant-Major has turned out for them 
fairly regularly, and an entirely different spirit has been mani- 
fested. There has been greater keenness, cleaner play, more 
esprit de corps, and, as a result, the team this year are the runners- 
up in the district League. In addition to this, a certain spirit of 
hooliganism, at times so bad that reports were made to the police, 
has practically disappeared. 

Public libraries, public lectures, public parks, evening classes 
at cheap rates—most of the groundwork already exists, and what 
we need is men of vigour and foresight to direct the great, rising 
force of democracy on constructive lines. Too much time is spent 
on bickering, hair-splitting, political intrigue and promiscuous 
tilting at social windmills. We want men of wider vision, more 
sincere convictions and greater disinterestedness. 

We want a leader. 

One important factor remains in the task of education, and, 
because it is the greatest, I leave it to the last. That factor is 
education by the force of example. There was a time when the 
people looked on the privileged few, the aristocracy, as gods. 
They saw them through a mist of glamour that made nothing they 
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did seem wrong, and their actions were never questioned. All that 
is changed, and in challenging them to justify their privileges 
democracy has signified that the mist has fallen from its eyes, and 
it sees its idol with its feet of clay. The governors are now stand- 
ing on their trial to prove that they are fit to govern, and if they 
cannot prove themselves good stewards, sooner or later democracy 
will ‘scrap’ them. It is to the interest of our national develop- 
ment that this should be so, and such a winnowing can, in the end, 
be only beneficial. Those who survive the test will feel more secure 
and justified in their position, and will know that they have won 
respect and honour purely by their own merit, and respect founded 
upon knowledge and not on ignorance. It is the nature of the 
English to be generous in their judgments, mindful of old traditions 
and quick to appreciate public service. To the rantings of ‘ Red’ 
tub-thumpers they are discouragingly unresponsive. Therefore 
the true aristocracy, the aristocracy of intellect, education and 
breeding, need have no fear of the issue, for they will come through 
the ordeal the more respected for being weighed in the balance and 
not found wanting. But the vulgar and sensational, the mean and 
self-seeking, democracy will be quick to recognise as mere members 
of the rabble, and will treat them as such. 

Now is the time, therefore, when every man whom fortune has 
favoured with birth, brains or education must walk never so care- 
fully, knowing that the eyes of the people are watching him, not 
only weighing him in the balance, but imitating him, copying his 
mode of life, which they have been taught to think superior to their 
own, in their desire to emancipate themselves and rise in the social 
scale. 

Never was the duty of every man who considers himself in any 
way privileged more clear; however humble he may think his 
effort, he is a leader in the present evolution, one of a million 
torchbearers that the vanguard of democracy will follow. It is on 
them that the future of our race depends for triumph or disaster, 
and can they but light the way well and truly, they will be the 
founders of the greatest civilisation that has been known. 

Not so much by public work will they show this light, but in 
their daily lives, not by the pompous solemnity of the man 
who has a stake in the country, but by the spirit of cheerful 
comradeship, willing responsibility and smiling unselfishness that 
distinguished many of our officers in France. “They loved their 
men while they ruled them, and it was their code to be an example 
to them, on or off duty, without self-admiration or hypocrisy. 

We do not want gods to lead us, but human beings, as the 
greatest Leader of all was human. We want men of sympathy 
and with a sense of humour, men who are alive and possessed of 
imagination, rather than erudite old gentlemen heavy with the 
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second-hand knowledge of many books. Give us men who are 
quick to anger in a righteous cause, but swifter still to forgive,.who 
will be examples we can love as well as respect, who will fire our 
imagination to follow them and cleanse our ambitions in the flame 
of their great purpose. 

In spite of the cheap sneers of a few pettifogging proletarians, 
England is still a name to conjure with throughout the world, a 
name respected and honoured in every continent as no other is 
honoured. Pray God that He send us men worthy of our heritage, 
and that He will temper the knowledge of our greatness with a due 
sense of humility and of dependence on Him for the ultimate 
victory. 

L. F. EASTERBROOK. 











‘THE MIASMA OF DIVORCE’ 
I 


THE recent unprecedented, disgusting outpouring of filthy details, 
principally connected with divorce cases in the courts of justice, 
which has disgraced the columns of some newspapers, and which 
has poisoned the atmosphere of many homes, and materially 
helped to bring about the corruption of not a few pure minds 
amongst the youth of the country, has aroused general indignation 
amongst all classes of the respectable public. 

We hear on all sides the following queries : What has happened 
to the country that such filth can, with some noble exceptions, be 
published by otherwise serious newspapers? Have we really 
become a decadent and impure-minded people ? Are there no laws 
to hinder the corruption of youth ? What are our legislators and 
judiciary doing ? Is national character a matter of indifference to 
them ? Amidst such cries it is well to read the able article published 
by Mr. Willoughby Dewar in the May issue of The Nineteenth 
Century and After, under the title of ‘The Miasma of Divorce,’ 
and also the debate in the House of Lords on April 24, when, on 
a question raised by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the House expressed 
its unanimous condemnation of those newspapers which pandered 
to the tastes of the impure by the publication of filthy details, — 
the suppression of which would in no way endanger either the 
liberty of the Press or justice between man and man. 

Such great legal luminaries as the Lord Chancellor and ex- 
Chancellors Lords Buckmaster and Finlay, to use the words of the 
Lord Chancellor, all agreed ‘ that the law as it stands is really not 
strong enough to deal with the whole of the evil.’ They also agreed 
with the Bishop of Durham, with Lord Desart (King’s Proctor for 
fourteen years), with Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and with Lord 
Beauchamp (leader of the Opposition) that a very genuine evil 
existed which in the public interest should be remedied with the 
least possible delay. The only difference between the speakers 
was in regard to the most effective means of obtaining such a 
happy result. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh did not desire to limit the freedom of 
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debate, but to render more effective the limits which already by 
law exist. This seemed also to be the opinion of Viscount Finlay, 
who said : 

I really cannot conceive what reason there is for our having our houses 
flooded with details of cases of that kind, and I hope that, whether bya 
more stringent exercise of the powers that already exist or, if it be 
possible, by an alteration of the law, something may be done which will 
tend to prevent the demoralisation, which we have been told, results from 
the present state of things. 


Lords Buckmaster, Desart and Beauchamp, supported humbly 
by myself, however, were of opinion that more drastic measures 
should be taken, and that the right cou1se would be to prohibit 
the publication of anything concerning divorce cases except the 
result. The Lord Chancellor thought that remedial legislation 
should be introduced in the House of Commons ‘ so as to ascertain 
what is the strength of feeling there on the matter,’ and, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, said it would be very difficult for 
them to introduce legislation on this matter, as people are not yet 
agreed upon the remedy which ought to be applied, but he gave an 
assurance that if some measure to deal with, the matter were intro- 
duced in the Commons, ‘ the Government would watch what. was 
said and done, and if they saw any opportunity of usefully 
intervening, they would not fail to do so.’ 

It is apparent that although all are agreed in regard to the 
importance of taking some step to stop this avalanche of filth 
being daily emptied into our homes, nothing will be done unless 
the Government are assured of support in the Commons. To 
obtain this support must be the object of all who desire to keep 
the atmosphere of their homes pure and uncontaminated by the 
poison of a prurient section of the Press, or of a Press compelled 
to be prurient by the pressure of a competition with rivals care- 
less of national interests as long as they can increase the 
circulation of their newspapers. 

I am firmly persuaded that at present an overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country would gladly assist towards 
the elimination of the filthy details from the daily papers they and 
their families read, but if no steps be taken, familiarity with filth 
may gradually blunt their sensibilities, and render them callous 
to the contamination, and unaware of the disastrous effect of this 
continuous stream of dirt daily poured into their minds, until their 
souls become hardened and all hope of salvation to higher things 
may be lost for ever. In that case, of course, in a democratic State 
such as ours, where government is regulated by the votes of the 
majority of the people, whether that majority consists of the 
enlightened or of the unenlightened, of the pure or of the impure, 
all chance of reform would have vanished. 
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Prompt action is, therefore, necessary, whilst there is still a 
reasonable hope of being able to rally a sufficient majority of the 
people willing and able to undertake and to carry to a successful 
issue the herculean labour of cleansing thoroughly the journalistic 
Augean stable. 

The author of ‘ The Miasma of Divorce’ agrees with the opinion 
expressed by Lord Buckmaster, and the majority of speakers in 
the House of Lords debate, for at p. 6 of his article he says : 


What is wanted is an Act which in unequivocal terms will limit reporting 
of divorce and other matrimonial suits to a bare statement of the names 
of the parties directly concerned and of the result of the trial. 


May we hope that the able writer of this article will not be 
satisfied by simply drawing attention to these serious and generally 
acknowledged evils, but will take his coat off and get his friends to 
organise such a party in the House of Commons and in the country, 
as will carry to victory the standard of a pure Press for pure 
homes ? 

Now, how is this campaign to be carried out in such a manner 
as to give it the best chance of success ? Evidently the first step 
is to form a small committee of active men interested in the 
question who should interview the proprietors and editors of the 
most influential newspapers and discover the views of those behind 
the scenes, many of whom would be genuinely pleased could they 
be relieved from the continuous dread of financial loss, should they 
have the courage to make an effort to purify their newspapers. 
They are those who feel the pinch of competition, arid who would 
know best how this tyranny from which they suffer can be over- 
passed. Then, having learnt who are friends and who are foes 
amongst the editors in this war against impurity, the next step 
would appear to be for the promoters of the movement, 
strengthened by the knowledge obtained from the editors, to 
approach by correspondence each member of the House of Com- 
mons, and obtain as far as possible the expression of his views in 
regard to this important subject, and finally to submit by deputa- 
tion the information thus obtained to the Government of the day. 

Having obtained the approval of leading men in the Commons 
on both sides of the House, a parliamentary committee should be 
formed to work in conjunction with the friends of the movement 
outside the House, so that combined action may be taken, and the 
matter be constantly kept before Parliament and the country, 
aided by the friendly Press. 

Having had considerable experience in the promotion of social 
movements, some of which, after severe strife, have won popular 
approval, may I be allowed to warn young enthusiasts that no 
reform of any consequence, whether social or political, has ever yet 
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been carried to success except after violent and in many cases 
prolonged opposition? Witness the abolition of slavery, parlia- 
mentary reform, women’s struggle for equality of rights, and many 
causes far too numerous to name. The purifying of the columns 
of the Press will not be effected without much and prolonged 
opposition. It will mean a struggle against human weaknesses, 
which, though suppressed and kept down by religion, by shame, by 
convention, are to be found in the hearts of the majority of men 
and women, who, though with their lips they may condemn the 
publication of spicy literature, will, in their inmost souls, condone 
the delicious morsels, and who, having for years revelled in their 
perusal, will think the bowdlerised newspaper dull and unin- 
teresting. They will look around to find respectable reasons why 
those portions of their newspapers which in the past they have 
always secretly considered the most interesting should not be again 
restored to them. There are some who will say that ignorance is 
not innocence, that it is well for youth to be acquainted with 
wickedness, and that this very knowledge is a safeguard against 
vice ; there will be arguments founded on the evil of secrecy in 
courts of law which may lead to injustice apd arbitrary conduct 
on the part of judges, of magistrates, and of those in authority, 
There will be others who will assert that though archangels occu- 
pied the judicial benches, the populace, in these democratic days, 
are so suspicious that they would always suspect the justice of 
decisions proclaimed in courts, where full details of the proceedings 
were not allowed to be published. These and many similar argu- 
ments are bound to be urged by the opponents of reform. There 
is an element of truth in most of them, and, therefore, the greatest 
care must be taken by all who desire to purify the Press to do 
nothing which may give legitimate cause for any such fears on 
the part of the opponents of reform, whether they are supported or 
not by honest conviction. 

Even suppose some disgracefully worded report of the details 
of a divorce trial, published in some largely read paper, were to 
arouse universal condemnation, and were to lead, under the 
temporary wave of popular indignation, to the passing of a 
parliamentary Act which should purify the Press, there is always 
danger lest a reaction should occur, in which case the last state of 
journalism would be worse than the first. We must avoid, there- 
fore, any course which could possibly lead to reaction, if our 
measures become law. 4 

Vox popult is said to be vox Dei. It may be so, but it is some- 
times very hard to believe this. Ignorance, self-interest, prejudice, 
class feeling, often blind our eyes to our own best interests. We 
have only to look back upon our own lives, and we shall find how 
often we have changed our opinions. This should make us very 
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lenient towards those who differ from us, and very careful to do 
' nothing which may unnecessarily hurt the feelings of those who 
have as much right to their opinions as we have. Of course in all 
serious matters we are bound to stand up and boldly give expres- 
sion to our minds as long as we speak with all courtesy and 
humility of spirit, not seeking victory for our own honour and 
glory, but for the furtherance of God’s kingdom on earth and the 
good of all mankind. 
MEATH. 
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‘THE MIASMA OF DIVORCE’ 


II 


THE decline in sexual morality, which had attracted the attention 
of social students long before the Great War, was so extended and 
emphasised by that supreme disaster that not even the most opti- 
mistic or the least observant could affect to question it. There have 
been many causes assigned to this sinister social phenomenon. 
The course of our social development has tended steadily in a direc- 
tion unfavourable to sexual morality. Every census discloses a 
more completely urbanised society, and urban, life is known to be 
very hostile to domestic discipline. Successive inventions have so 
increased the mobility of the population that it is literally true that 
multitudes of the people are never stationary; and yet stability 
remains a principal condition of wholesome family life. What is 
weakening the home is paralysing the Church. The dramatically 
rapid decline of organised religion is not solely, or mainly, attribut- 
able to the faults of the religious organisations, but to the sudden 
disappearance of the social conditions which they presuppose. The 
movement of what is now called, rather absurdly, democracy has 
been steadily unfavourable to sexual morality, for the process which 
abolishes privilege and levels social distinctions has undoubtedly 
jeopardised all authority, even the most legitimate and the most 
indispensable. Government in Church and State becomes daily 
more difficult as the sense of order and the habit of obedience 
perish from the community. The first effect of the revolution in 
the relation of the sexes which has cancelled in a decade the restric- 
tions of female liberty, which the immemorial usage of European 
civilisation has hitherto maintained, has been sufficiently discon- 
certing. Asif to compensate their sex for its protracted subordina- 
tion to authority, the females of ‘smart’ society outrun their 
masculine contemporaries in licentious freedom of language and 
behaviour. The parasitic popular Press takes its tone from the 
depraved society which it serves, and in the process stimulates 
the evil which it reflects. Sexual morality appears to be on 
the brink of complete disintegration. It is particularly to be 
observed that this sinister decay of sexual morality proceeds 
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in spite of an ever more exacting and exalted theory of State 
functions. 

The modern State accepts large responsibility for the teaching, 
discipline, and control of its citizens. It prescribes what English 
children shall learn, and when, and how, and by whom, they shall 
be taught. It feeds and clothes the children of the very poor ; 
provides an elaborate and very costly system of scholarships for 
the discovery and assistance of intellectual ability; labours 
unceasingly to improve the conditions of popular life. The vast 
machine of citizen culture becomes ever more ubiquitous, more 
articulated, and more expensive. Yet by permitting the prac- 
tically unchecked publication of trials in its courts, and notably 
in the Divorce Court, the State actually constitutes itself a 
powerful counteracting agent to its own beneficent activities. It 
is immersed in a humiliating self-stultification. Instead of purify- 
ing public life, the State sets in motion a machinery for polluting 
it. Instead of restraining obscenity, it organises the systematic 
dissemination of obscenity. The case against publication is cumu- 
lative, irresistible, and almost undisputed. The mischief continues 
rather because there are thought to be some inconveniences 
attaching to the effort needed for its removal, than because its 
gravity is anywhere denied. An immense and extending evil is 
allowed to continue because its prohibition seems to contradict 
some time-honoured doctrines of modern democracy, which in 
the actual circumstances of society are properly obsolete or 
irrelevant. f 

The State schools have brought to the masses of the people the 
power to read, but they have beenas little successful as the Univer- 
sities in giving to their students generally either the taste for good 
literature or the habit of reading. Increasingly the people are 
becoming possessed of leisure. A seven-hours day, which obtains 
among the miners, leaves a large margin of time at the worker’s 
disposal. There are many weighty authorities who hold, perhaps 
rightly, that, as labour-saving appliances are employed in industry, 
the working day may in the future be far shorter than it is now. 
The power to read and the time to read are already in the people’s 
possession. What will they read? What is put into their hands 
to read? What is daily forced on their notice ? 

The cheap newspaper is the indispensable concomitant of free 
citizenship. Where else can the elector gain the'knowledge of facts 
without which he cannot exercise his franchise intelligently ? 
Unhappily the modern newspaper has to combine the incongruous 
characters of a citizen’s manual of information and a commercial 
undertaking. It must pay its way, as well as bring the news of 
the day to the public. In the effort to extend its circulation the 
temptation is great to make the paper attractive by unworthy 
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means. Thus the citizen is doomed to receive his political informa- 
tion bound up with a mass of obscene matter, which he does not 
want, which he would not seek, but which, since it is thus thrust 
under his eyes, he is hardly able to ignore. In every community, 
of course, there are depraved individuals who seek depravity for 
its own sake ; and it is certainly the case that they who seek will 
generally also find what they are seeking. But the great majority 
of people in every class of society,do not desire what is unclean. If 
the choice were placed before them, they would prefer. what is 
clean. They are, however, largely shaped by what they find. A 
very grave feature about the publication of divorce trials is that 
it brings depraving information to those who do not desire it, and 
thus tends inevitably to create the diseased appetite to which it 
appeals, and to strengthen the commercial motive which it 
expresses. The bearing of this fact on the special case of the young 
is obvious. 

Modern England is in apparent danger of falling behind ancient 
Rome in its vigilant care for adolescent modesty :. 


The pudor of childhood was always esteemed at Rome ; ‘adolescens 
pudentissimus’ is the highest praise that can be giveneven toa grown youth ; 
and there are signs that a feeling survived of a certain sacredness of child- 
hood, which Juvenal reflects in his famous words, ‘ Maxima debetur puero 
veverentia.’ (Vide Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, p. 178.) 


Youth is increasingly sensitive to the evil suggestions which the 
cheap newspapers are continually making. The grave language in 
which Professor Stanley Hall has described the situation in 
America may be applied with slight, if any, modification to the 
situation in the industrial areas of Great Britain; and it is pre- 
cisely this situation which renders the publication of divorce trial 
reports so specially noxious : 


Modern life is hard, and in many respects increasingly so, on youth. 
Home, school, church, fail to recognise its nature and needs, and, perhaps 
most ofall, its perils. . . . Never has youth been exposed to such dangers of 
both perversion and arrest as in our ownlandand day. Increasing urban life 
with its temptations, prematurities, sedentary occupations, and passive 
stimuli just when an active, objective life is most needed, early emancipation 
and a lessening sense of both duty and discipline, the haste to know and do 
all befitting man’s estate before its time, the mad rush for sudden wealth 
and the reckless fashions set by its gilded youth—all these lack some of the 
regulatives they still have in older lands with more conservative traditions. 
(Vide Adolescence, Preface.) 


The ‘ conservative traditions ’ to which the American psycholo- 
gist refers are everywhere losing their hold on the public mind, 
and society in Great Britain approximates quickly to the unchecked 
licence of society in America and the Colonies. It is the ablest boys 
who are most injured, for they have some concern with the read- 
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ing matter provided in the daily papers, and are not content, as 
their less intelligent comrades are, with the reports of football 
matches, etc. Our educational system tends unduly to develop the 
intellectual faculties while leaving the moral nature largely 
unguided ; and we know but too well that mental culture alone, 
so far from creating habits of self-control, may have the contrary 
effect. There could hardly be a more receptive soil for the evil 
seed than that which our industrial society provides. While thus 
the effect of these reports on personal morality is deplorable, their 
influence on the public estimate of marriage is not less so. It is 
not the actual number of divorces which brings marriage into 
general contempt, for that is comparatively small, but the spread- 
ing abroad throughout the community of the squalid details of 
domestic vice and misery, the concentration of the public mind on 
the breaches of the marriage covenant, the emphasis placed on the 
actual failure of that union of which the stability is a vital social 
interest. ‘ Long before the awakening of sexual instincts,’ writes 
Foerster in his remarkable book Marriage and the Sex Problem, 
which is said to have gained a very wide circulation on the Con- 
tinent before the war, ‘ children should become thoroughly accus- 
tomed in their whole inner life always to think of the union of a 
man and a woman as a lifelong tie of fate and education.’ That 
salutary assumption might be sufficiently secured if divorce were 
stripped of its artificial prominence, the piquancy of its scandal 
and the spurious sentiment of its romance, and seen only in its 
unadorned legality and associations of social disgrace. 

A return to the long-discredited and obsolete rule of the abso- 
lute indissolubility of marriage is now plainly impracticable, even 
if it were desirable. Not in that direction will modern society find 
escape from the disintegration of the family which now threatens 
every civilised community. Rather must we seek to strengthen 
the marriage law by cleansing it of everything which offends the 
public conscience and grounding it on the deliberate approbation — 
of the public intelligence. Then we might hope to treat the breach 
of the marriage law, not as something which provides a debasing 
amusement to the populace, but as a grave offence against society 
itself, bringing inexorably upon the offender the stern sustained 
censure of public opinion. 

In the recent discussion in the House of Lords on the motion of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh there was a remarkable consensus of 
eminent legal opinion as to the necessity of fresh legislation if the 
grave mischiefs of the present situation were to be remedied. Lord 
Buckmaster expressed his opinion, ‘ having thought the matter 
over very carefully indeed, that the right thing to do was to pro- 
hibit the publication of anything concerning divorce cases except 
the result.’ The Earl of Desart, whose opinion in this connection 
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has special weight as that of one who for fourteen years held the 
position of King’s Proctor, was in substantial agreement : 


Lord Buckmaster suggested that nothing should be published but 
results. That which I would suggest is practically the same : that there 
should be published the names of the parties, the charges made, the result, and 
the report of any discussion on a point of law which arose in the course of the 
proceedings. I cannot see that the interest of public justice could possibly 
require any more than that, if it required so much, and I think it would 
ensure that anything that ought to be published would be published. There 
ought to be that amount of public record, but I would take it no further, 
That, however, requires substantive legislation, and there may be great 
difficulties of policy. But if you consider the various kinds of newspapers, 
the audiences they address, and the character of the people who direct 
them, I do not think that you would ever get any common action from the 
Press as a whole; it must come from above and from outside. That I 
believe to be really the only remedy. 


The Lord Chancellor, while agreeing that ‘ the privilege of the 
Press does not extend to the publication of indecent and obscene 
matter,’ held ‘ that the law as it stands is really not strong enough 
to deal with the whole of the evil.’ He made a sympathetic 
reference to the efforts of Sir Evelyn Cecil to direct the attention 
of the House of Commons to the subject, and expressed a benevo- 
lent attitude towards possible legislation. 

In view of such general agreement as to the magnitude of the 
evil in question, and as to the helplessness of the existing law to 
restrain it, the Government may fairly be expected either to intro- 
duce legislation or to provide facilities for a private member’s Bill. 
The subject lies completely outside the limits of party politics. 
Its importance to the community is very great. Delay is in this 
matter particularly disastrous, for the spreading of corrupt sug- 
gestions is as the casting of seed into the fields, and any day may 
put forth from the Divorce Court reports which may inflict irre- 
parable injury on public morality. The numerous agencies, 
ecclesiastical, philanthropic, and educational, which seek to guard 
and strengthen the higher life of the nation, have a right to be 
protected from a great and gratuitous hindrance to their efforts. 
Lord Finlay’s words express the mind of considering citizens of 
every description : 


I really cannot conceive what reason there is for our having our houses 
flooded with details of cases of that kind, and I hope that, whether by a more 
stringent exercise of the powers that already exist or, if it be possible, by an 
alteration of the law, something may be done which will tend to prevent 


the demoralisation which, we have been told, results from the present state 
of things. 


HERBERT DUNELM. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF SOCIALISM 


THE most surprising thing about Socialism is its comparative 
lack of success. It starts with every advantage in its favour, 
for it appeals to the predatory instinct, to the jealousy and to 
the self-interest of man, those lower feelings which the cynics 
would have us believe are the most easily stirred ; it is something 
new, a clean sweep of old traditions and old ties, which appeals 
to the young and partially educated, of whom the electorate so 
largely consists ; and, above all, it is met by an opposition which 
is at once ill informed and ill directed. That it has not succeeded 
hitherto can only be attributed to the fact that the deep political 
instinct which centuries of parliamentary government have 
fostered in the Anglo-Saxon race is still stronger than the recently 
acquired smattering of Marxian political economy, but we cannot 
hope that mere unaided instinct will resist for ever. The first 
two factors with which the opponent of Socialism has to contend, 
the appeal to self-interest and the love of the new, are ones over 
which he has no control, and only the innate good sense of the 
nation in one case and the increase of years and education in the 
other can counteract them. For the other factor, for the lack of 
properly directed and properly co-ordinated defence, he alone is 
responsible, and he alone can provide the remedy. This responsi- 
bility lies perhaps more heavily on the members of the Conserva- 
tive Party than on the members of the other individualist parties, 
for they have the greatest power of remedying the evil. While 
the interest of all parties in the defeat of Socialism is equal, the 
internecine strife which the different wings of the old Liberal 
Party are now enjoying prevents any effective co-operation with 
them. It is therefore to the Conservatives that the country 
must look at present for their champions against Socialism, and 
it is from the Conservative point of view that this article is 
written. 

For the present the ordinary Conservative is sadly handi- 
capped in his fight against Socialism by his ignorance of its 
different aspects, and of the different ways in which it finds 
expression in this country. To him a Socialist is just a Socialist, 
something rather vague but definitely to be shunned, whose 
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crimes may range from planning the overthrow of the monarchy 
to demanding bath-rooms for a working-class cottage, and he fails 
to realise that, if Socialism seems indefinite to him, it is just as 
indefinite to its own supporters, who put on it widely varied 
constructions. The danger of this ignorance of the opponent 
lies in the fact that the campaign against him is conducted on 
general lines, and by means of general arguments, which are not 
usually wholly applicable to any class of Socialist, instead of 
being supported by particular arguments and particular methods, 
each directed to the different types of Socialist. The essential 
preliminary, therefore, of any organised attack on Socialism is 
a careful consideration of what Socialism means, not only to 
the brains which conceive it, but also to the thousands throughout 
the country who receive it and accept it in an entirely different 
spirit from that in which it was first conceived. 

Dealing first with the spirit in which Socialism is conceived, 
one is met by the fundamental question, Is Socialism merely an 
economic theory, or is it something more, a system of life or a step 
in a class war? Primdé facie, of course, Socialism is no more than 
a reorganisation of the existing economic conditions and a 
redistribution of the ownership of capital and of the means of 
production, and in that capacity it should not have any effect 
on our political system beyond the inevitable change which the 
transference of wealth and the power of wealth would entail. 
Can we believe, however, that Socialism means no more than that ? 
However ardent a disciple one may be of some school of economics, 
it is not a subject which heats the blood or rouses the passions ; 
one does not hate a bimetallist or refuse to meet at dinner the man 
who votes for reduction of tax rather than redemption of debt. 
Yet there is no doubt that throughout the country a bitterness 
is growing up between Socialist and anti-Socialist which a mere 
difference on an abstruse problem of political economy cannot 
justify. A good example of this was afforded at the last General 
Election, when capital levy, as a plank in the Socialist platform, 
was stormed at and abused by every non-Socialist speaker as 
confiscation and class war, while a similar scheme propounded 
in the House of Commons shortly after the war was discussed 
on the footing of a sincere, if fallacious, economic proposal, and 
was turned down without bitterness. The same disproportionate 
anger is shown in the speeches and writings of those who attack 
the capitalist system merely, as they say, as a matter of economics. 

Everything, in fact, combines to force one more and more 
strongly to the conclusion that, although to some the Socialist 
ideal may still be what it originally was, that is, a new system of 
economic organisation resulting in improved social conditions, 
to most of the leaders and originators of Socialist thought Socialism 
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merely means class confiscation and class revenge. Only thus 
can we explain the deliberate fostering of a class antagonism, for, 
whether a State be under an individualist or a Socialist system, it 
must be to its advantage that all classes and sects should live 
harmoniously together, and any form of class hatred must be 
injurious to it. Yet some of the Socialist leaders deliberately 
hinder any measures of social reform, which would tend to make 
the working class more comfortable and therefore less discon- 
tented, on the empty plea that such reforms do not go far enough. 
There is an old saying, ‘ Half a loaf is better than no bread,’ which 
one would have thought would appeal to them, unless, indeed, 
they are not looking for bread to eat, but for a stone to fling. It is 
idle to suppose that anyone would refuse better houses, cheaper 
food, or any increase in the amenities of life simply because it was 
not accompanied by a change in the economic structure of the 
country, for at most that change would only effect that increase in 
amenities which is being offered. It can only be that the intel- 
lectual Socialist regards the measure as more important than the 
reforms it is designed to produce. 

In what, then, can lie the importance of the measure save in 
the reforms it is designed to produce? Clearly any measure, of 
whatever character, which results even temporarily in the dis- 
organisation of existing conditions, must be of service to the 
revolutionary and the Communist, for their doctrines are powerless 
to injure the State unless it is already weakened by some external 
or internal blow. The confusion and discontent resulting from 
the introduction of a Socialist system into this*country would 
afford them a unique opportunity of climbing to power over the 
heads of the triumphant Socialists, just as the Bolshevik Lenin 
climbed to power over the head of the Menshevik Kerensky. The 
revolutionary, therefore, has a distinct interest in the success of 
Socialism. 

Apart from the red revolutionary, there are two classes of 
thinkers who are using the economic doctrines of Socialism to 
further their own political ends. The first class is composed of 
those who are definitely aiming at class warfare and the deposition 
of the so-called governing class. They have brooded on their all 
too real grievances of the past, until improvements of the present 
and hopes of the future alike are forgotten, and until their only 
thought is to pull down the house, without caring whether they 
and the class they claim to represent perish in the ruins. In their 
hands Socialism loses all qualities of social reform, for social ideals 
become class economics, friendship and peace class hatred, and 
intellectual and educational equality class consciousness. Not 
only do they ignore measures of social reform, but they actually 
decry them as sops which might spoil the appetite of the working 
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class for vengeance. Nor in any of their schemes do they consult 
the immediate interests or wishes of their dupes. For instance, a 
well-known Socialist leader, when dismissing the idea of industrial 
co-operation as valueless, naively writes: ‘ It is out of touch with 
the newer ideas of Labour responsibility in production which are 
now in the minds of those giving the tune to the march of Labour 
thought.’ Evidently it is not considered necessary to tell us what 
the man who has to march to the tune—and incidentally pay the 
piper—thinks of the scheme; it suffices that the intellectuals 
disapprove. Is it to be wondered at that the ordinary Conserva- 
tive looks at schemes of nationalisation of industries or of capital 
levy devised by such men as designed primarily to attack the 
rich and not to benefit the poor ? 

The second class of supporters of economic Socialism, a class 
of which the Fabian Society is the best example, comprises those 
doctrinaires who, while not revolutionaries in the blood-and- 
thunder sense of the word, wish to see the system of life in this 
country changed by the extension of State control to all phases and 
activities of national life. To them Socialism, as an economic 
theory, which demands the State control of capital and of the 
means of production, is only a stepping-stone to the universal 
State control which is their ideal of democracy. 

Therefore among the intelligentsia—the source of Socialist 
thought and propaganda in this country—we find, apart 
from the red revolutionary, three distinct types: firstly, the 
Socialist who regards Socialism as an economic theory which will 
result eventually in the betterment of the social condition of 
the working classes; secondly, the Socialist whose ultimate 
object is class war, and whose actuating motive is class revenge ; 
and thirdly, the doctrinaire who looks for the extension of State 
control of capital to State control of life. Clearly, with three such 
distinct types, it is useless to rely on a general argument; the 
methods of attack must be differentiated, so as to meet the 
particular weakness of each case. 

For instance, the Socialist of the type which one might classify 
as the economic type is as sincere in his belief that Socialism as 
an ‘economic’ system will improve the social conditions of the 
working class as the man who advocates a reduction of the 
income tax in the belief that it will bring about a revival of trade. 
Yet no one would think abuse an effective form of argument 
against the latter, while many are content to call the former a 
Bolshevik, and think that by so doing they are adducing conclusive 
arguments against him. A Socialist of this type can only be met 
by arguments directed not to his sincerity, which should be 
unquestioned, but to his intelligence. To meet him on equal 
terms his opponents must be as well versed in the science of 
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political economy as he is—a precaution which few Conservatives, 
at any rate, have taken—for it is obvious that, if a man bases his 
opinion on economic grounds, only economic arguments will shift 
him. Above all, we must remember that abuse is no argument, 
and that to fling terms such as ‘ Bolshevik,’ ‘revolutionary,’ 
and ‘ Communist ’ at the sincere but misguided Socialist is simply 
to drive him into the hands of those whose objects are class 
hatred and class war. 

The Socialist of the second type, which one might call the 
‘ class-conscious ’ type, is impervious to argument, for he does 
not believe sincerely in the cause he advocates. Activities in 
his direction should be confined to exposing the insincerity of 
his propaganda, and so preventing him enlisting quite unconscious 
recruits in the cause of class warfare. Class hatred is not a 
national characteristic, and in its undisguised form will never 
make a popular campaign ; it is only dangerous when it is the 
secret motive concealed behind more innocent objects. The 
most effective form of counter-propaganda in this case is to 
demonstrate the extraordinary difference in the tone of the class- 
conscious Socialist when addressing mixed audiences in the 
presence of reporters and when addressing, in private, audiences 
consisting entirely of his own supporters. In the latter case the 
veil of moderation and sincerity is cast aside, and he stands 
revealed in his true colours. 

The third class, composed of the ‘ philosophic’ Socialist 
who regards Socialism as a system of life under universal State 
control, although the smallest class of all and the one least likely 
to obtain recruits, is still the one to which most of the individualist 
arguments are directed. Such speeches as that of Sir Alfred 
Mond in the House of Commons, while admirable of its kind 
and context, should not be too widely repeated, for the aspect 
of Socialism which he attacked is not worth such heavy metal. 
It may be good policy in a debate or in an election contest to 
attack the weakest point in the adversary’s case, but in the long 
run it does not pay to concentrate one’s effort on that aspect of 
Socialism which is the least attractive to the ordinary individual 
and is least responsible for gaining recruits to the movement. 
It must be clear to all who are not blinded by self-interest or self- 
deception that universal State control is the very negative of 
democracy. What chance will there be for that self-expression 
which is democracy’s foundation under a rigid tyranny of the 
State, when the abolition of private enterprise will be followed 
by the abolition of private ambitions, private hopes, in fact the 
privacy of life? We must not, however, forget in the pleasure of 
an easy victory that Socialism of this type makes little appeal 
to the working classes, and it is not, therefore, worth a great 
deal of powder and shot. 
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If Socialism as it leaves the hands of the intellectuals—the 
men who ‘give the tune to the march of Labour thought ’—assumes 
three different forms, it acquires another and distinct character 
before it reaches the elector, the man who marches to the tune. 
The ordinary man in the street who votes for the Socialist candi- 
date cares nothing for the relationship of Capital and Labour or the 
problems of production and distribution, he has no feelings of 
class hatred, and he dislikes the idea of State control. To him 
Socialism simply means more wages, more leisure, more education, 
a better home and in general a fairer share of the national pros- 
perity than he has had hitherto. He knows that up to now he has 
not got his due from an individualist State and is ready to believe 
that from a Socialist State he may get more and cannot get less, 
There are no complications here, no insincere motives, no difficult 
problems in economics ; he wants results, and the means do not 
interest him. Clearly this is no case for argument. It is no good 
explaining to a hungry man that Socialism will not feed him, for 
he feels that he cannot be worse off under Socialism and that there 
is always a chance he may be better off. There is only one way 
of converting him, and that is by showing him that the individual- 
ist State can do all that the Socialist promises. Give him a com- 
fortable home, a decent wage, sufficient hours of leisure, and, above 
all, a good education and an opportunity to use the gifts education 
develops for the good of society, and you will make him immune 
from the bacillus of Socialism. The real antidote to Socialism is 
social reform, for a contented present is a more cogent argument 
than gloomy prophecies of a disastrous future. 

The man in the street is right, for what is a Socialist in 
the fundamental meaning of the name except a man who is 
working for the social welfare of the community? In our 
political currency the name has been debased until by it 
we mean something quite different, but the ideal remains ready 
at hand for the Conservative to adopt. After all, the true 
Conservative is as anxious as the most sincere Socialist that 
all should have their fair share of the material prosperity and 
intellectual life of the nation, although he differs from him as to 
what means are likely to bring about that result. The danger 
from the Conservative point of view is lest the adequacy of the 
means be overshadowed by the grudging spirit in which they are 
offered, for, although the nation knows that the great need of the 
moment is retrenchment and is prepared, therefore, to accept only 
a small measure of progress, yet it will judge from the spirit in 
which that small measure is brought forward what hopes there are 
of obtaining the full measure when times are more propitious. It 
is all-important, therefore, that Conservatives should approach the 
problems of social reform not in the spirit of ‘ What are we forced 
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to do for the working class ? ’ but of ‘ What can we do for them ?’ 
Progress must come not as a concession wrung from unwilling 
hands by the fear of a revolution or the threat of a strike, but as 
the largest instalment possible of a debt which it is intended some 
day to pay in full. Few complain that the Government of the day 
is not doing everything in the way of social progress that the 
present situation warrants, but many are anxious as to what its 
attitude will be when the opportunity for more sweeping reforms 
presents itself. By carrying through the small reforms of the 
present in a spirit of liberality and justice it will give an earnest 
of the large reforms of the future, those reforms which, when made, 
will afford conclusive argument against Socialism. 

Equality of education and equality of opportunity, combined 
with material conditions which exclude the fear of want or dis- 
comfort, afford a brighter prospect than the dreary equality of one 
form of Socialism or the destruction of rich and poor alike which the 
other offers. Argument and not abuse for the intellectual Socialist, 
action and not argument for the working-class Socialist, these are 
the lessons which we must bear in mind in our fight with Socialism, 
and only so can we arrive at victory. 

OLIVER STANLEY. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 


THE supply of candidates for the sacred ministry is a problem 
which affects not the Church of England alone, but all the Churches 
in England and in Great Britain. If it attracts most public 
notice among the friends and the critics of the Church of England, 
it is felt in a smaller or greater degree as a serious matter both by 
the Roman Catholic and by the Nonconformist or Free Churches, 
For it is always, and everywhere, essential that a Church should be 
provided with a sufficient number of clergy. All the beauty of 
cathedrals and churches, their architecture, their music, the dig- 
nity of their ritual and ceremonial, are subordinate to the ministry 
of the Word and Sacraments in them. It is natural to look with 
hopeful pleasure on the efforts which have lately been made to 
raise the intellectual standard of the candidates accepted for Holy 
Orders. But before a selection can be made, there must be candi- 
dates whom it is possible to accept or refuse. Before there can be 
a cultivated clergy, there must be a sufficient number of ordained 
or duly recognised persons whose office it is to baptise the young, 
to celebrate marriages, to bury the dead with the solemn rites of 
religion, and to conduct regular public Divine worship; or the 
Church will fall short of her high calling. Neither preaching nor 
teaching, however high may be their authority and utility, can be 
ranked as co-ordinate with the functions which are necessary not 
so much to the influence as to the very existence of a Christian 
Church. For as soon as the ordained ministry of a Church falls 
below the minimum required for the maintenance of the Church as 
a national religious body, the life of the nation in its loftiest aspect 
begins to be imperilled. 

The paucity of clergymen and of ministers of religion generally 
may, in the Providence of God, be found to be not a wholly unmiti- 
gated evil. It may lead the Church of England and the other 
Churches to make a wiser and better use of their resources. No 

thoughtful Churchman can well doubt the possibility or the 
advisability, whatever may be the legal difficulty, of combining 
two or more contiguous rural parishes, or of closing some of the 
superfluous churches in certain parts of London and in some of the 
cities and towns, especially cathedral cities, and in the seats of 
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ancient ecclesiastical or academical bodies such as Oxford and 
Cambridge. To set a young clergyman for his life, or a great part 
of his life, in some little parish, where the population does not now 
exceed two or three hundred souls and is, under the conditions of 
modern society, slowly diminishing, is to hazard not only the 
waste of his energy, but the decay of his spirituality. 

The remarkable development of locomotion in the Victorian 
era has abolished whatever excuse might once have been pleaded 
for a multitude of small parishes. Even in cities and populous 
boroughs a central church with a number of curates working under 
one rector or vicar may often prove to be not only more econo- 
mical, but more effectual, than a number of separate parishes each 
supporting its own different organisations. It would seem, too, 
that the Church is rich in the number of her retired clergy, who, 
while living in favourite seaside places, undertake occasional duty, 
but might not seldom be included once more, at least for a time, 
to their own benefit as well as that of the Church, in the regular 
parochial ministry. 

Again, it may be hoped that the decline in the number of duly 
ordained or recognised clergymen and ministers will facilitate, if it 
does not necessitate, the policy of Christian reunion. The several 
Churches will no longer be able to enjoy the unfortunate luxury of 
maintaining rival sanctuaries, which cannot all be filled Sunday 
after Sunday, and are sometimes all more or less depleted of 
worshippers, but which, if they could be reduced to such a number 
as would satisfy the actual demands for public worship, would 
not only save a great deal of money for the purposes of religious 
work at home and abroad, but would present to the critical world 
an impressive spectacle of the underlying unity among all 
Christians, at least of the Reformed Protestant Churches. 

The present condition of the ministry, whether in the Church 
of England or elsewhere, is not wholly attributable to the war. 
Other professions, ¢.g., the medical, no less than the clerical, were 
hardly hit in the years following 1914. They have regained their 
numerical strength since the signing of the Armistice. But even 
before the war there were signs of a grave change in the status of 
the clergy. The years, indeed the centuries, in which Divinity, 
Law and Medicine had been the three faculties which had ‘prac- 
tically absorbed the well-born youth of Great Britain, were rapidly 
passing away. The Civil Service, both at‘ home and abroad, 
offered an increasingly attractive career to men who had been 
educated in the Public Schools and the Universities. Science, 
especially practical science, by the rapidity and variety of its 
triumphs over Nature, made a strong appeal to men who feel a not 
unreasonable desire to see with their own eyes some positive 
result of their life’s work. Literature experienced a wonderful 
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extension, not always of the highest kind, as education created a 
numerous public which was able to read, even if its reading did not 
go much beyond novels and the newspapers. The barrier which 
had long parted culture from business was breaking down ; and 
men of high academical culture were more and more inclined to 
spend their energies in the commercial and social undertakings of 
large cities. Above all, the Empire, as it was extended by the 
arts of war and peace, and still more as it became known to 
residents in Great Britain through the ever-increasing facility of 
foreign travel, drew men’s thoughts away from the service of the 
Church to opportunities of service in more exciting and, as they 
supposed, more repaying occupations. 

One great change which in the days before the war, as well as 
since the war, has tended to affect the number of candidates for 
Holy Orders, has been the secularisation of the educational 
profession. It is difficult to over-estimate the change which the 
ancient Universities have undergone in the last fifty years. Until 
the abolition of religious tests in 1871 Oxford and Cambridge were 
not only ecclesiastical bodies, but ecclesiastical bodies which 
wholly belonged to the Church of England. While the industrial 
era, as it has been called, was revolutionising the face of Great 
Britain, the University of Oxford was rent asunder by the Trac- 
tarian movement and by such questions as whether the represen- 
tatives of different schools of thought in the Church, men like 
Dr. Pusey and Dean Stanley, should be permitted to occupy the 
pulpit of the University Church, or a professor of Greek like 
Mr. Jowett, if he were suspected of heresy, should be permitted to 
enjoy the salary of his professorship. The clerical character of 
such a corporation as the University of Oxford dies slowly ; it 
will probably survive, although in an attenuated form, for many 
years ; but the axe has been laid to the root of clericalism, and the 
Jast charm of the Middle Ages will in the end almost certainly 
vanish from the institution which has most jealously preserved it. 
The Oxford of Cardinal Newman’s time is Oxford no more. Even 
Littlemore itself is only a name—if it be as much as a name—to 
the undergraduates of Oxford to-day. Fifty years ago among the 
Heads and Fellows of colleges in the University of Cambridge 
I50 or more were clerks in Holy Orders ; not much more than a 
fourth part of that number are clerks in Holy Orders to-day. 
Cambridge, where the spirit of ecclesiasticism was always weaker, 
as the spirit of science was stronger, than at Oxford, has naturally 
yielded itself to the same secularising process ; it is destined, no 
less surely than Oxford, to become an almost wholly secular 
corporation. The Fellows of colleges, who after living a celibate 
life up to middle age, or beyond it, in their Universities, were wont 
to accept livings from their colleges, were clergymen differing 
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widely in character and temper from their modern successors. 
They had received little or no training for parochial duty ; they 
had not been educated in theological colleges ; they were men of 
the world, without the zeal—not always, perhaps, a zeal according 
to knowledge—of the clergy to-day ; they were magistrates as 
well as clergymen; they were not teetotalers, they were not 
ritualists ; but they performed their spiritual duties with a quiet 
regularity, and they did not generally excite opposition in their 
parishes. At all events, their livings supplied them with appro- 

riate pensions ; for so long as ordination was the rule in the 
educational profession, the Universities and the Public Schools were 
not burdened with the difficulty of providing for teachers who had 
reached an age at which retirement was highly desirable, but, if it 
were enforced, might involve destitution. 

The secularisation of the ancient Universities has been followed 
in the Public Schools. It was once the habit of schoolmasters to 
take Holy Orders; it is the habit no more. There can be no 
doubt that education suffers, and must suffer, loss, if it is subjected 
to clerical authority. Few more honourable lives have been lived 
in modern times than those of the lay schoolmasters who deserved 
the highest offices of their profession and would have gained them 
if they had become clergymen, but who shrank with a sensitive 
conscientiousness from taking Holy Orders, lest they should seem 
to accept a sacred responsibility as a means of gratifying their 
personal ambition. It is not a little strange that, when laymen 
are as freely appointed to headmasterships as clergymen, the 
intellectual standard of the educational profession in the Public 
Schools should not be higher, but actually lower, than it was before. 

So long as religion remains a vital part of education—and what 
true patriot would not wish it so to remain ?—every master in a 
Public School, and, above all, the headmaster, as Dr. Arnold long 
ago declared, will feel himself to be implicitly charged with the 
cure of souls. The masters and the headmasters to-day are men 
as keenly alive to the value of religion in the Public Schools as their 
predecessors ever were. But, although they are often Churchmen 
and communicants and even preachers in the chapels, as well as 
teachers of religion in the class-rooms, of their schools, the fact, 
whether desirable or regrettable, is that they do not becorhe 
ordained clergymen. It is possible that they gain a stronger 
influence upon their pupils as not (so to say) being official repre- 
sentatives of a Church ; but they lose some privileges, and above 
all the privilege of administering the Holy Communion to their 
colleagues and their pupils. 

The war has cut off a great number of promising candidates 
for the ministry in the Church of England and in the other 
Churches. It has, in the well-known phrase of Pericles, ‘ taken 
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the spring out of the year.’ A great part of the generation 
which was growing up for the service of the Church no less than 
of the State has vanished, as it were, ina night. Even if the minds 
of the young had not been diverted by a bitter experience from the 
thought of ordination, yet the Church of England and all the 
Churches could not fail to be impoverished by the loss of the men 
who, if their lives had not prematurely ended, would have become 
clergymen and ministers after the war. Yet, when all is said, the 
statistics of ordination in the Church of England are disquieting, 
ar * ~- alarming; and, so far as it is possible to arrive at 
a comparison, they are somewhat, but not greatly, more serious 
than the corresponding statistics in the other Churches. Let me 
take the seven years before the war. The number of deacons 
ordained in England and Wales in these years was : 


Year. England. Wales. Total. 
1907 - + 539 oe ae 
1908. - 604 66 , ‘ - 670 
1909. - 599 50 ieaias . 649 
Igto.. . 619 53 ‘ . 672 
IgII . . 640 gue, : . Ir 
Igi2 . - 626 60 . $ - 686 
I9I3 . SS ge 59 é : . 670 


Against these let me set the ordinations since the outbreak of war. 
They are as follows : 


I9gI5 . . ggg 73 ‘ » - 526 
1916. - 330 57 ° . . 387 
I9Ql7 . 7 ap 43 > ‘ - 2t0 
1918 . oly BR 18 . ‘ - 132 
I9gQIg9 . - 61 31 : ‘ - 92 
1920. . 258 22 ‘ , . 280 
1921 346 GWniidcs? Le long 


The total sateen last year was 392. 

It is evident that, unless the supply of candidates for Holy 
Orders is greatly increased in the near future, the Church of 
England will no longer be able to maintain a body of clergymen 
numerous enough to perform the necessary offices of religion at 
home and still more throughout the Empire abroad. 

It is usual, as it is natural, to associate the decline in the 
number of candidates for Holy Orders with the poverty of so many 
among the clergy. The Bishop of Gloucester, in his Lectures upon 
the Revenues of the Church, asserts, in accordance with information 
which he received from thirty-four out of the thirty-five dioceses 
in England, that there are 3275 livings with incomes of less than 
2001. a year, there are 5860 with incomes of less than 250/., and 


1 Pp. 11. 
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there are 8029 with incomes of less than 300/. per annum. Nor is 
the unfortunate position of the clergy fully exhibited by the 
figures of their incomes ; for the rising cost of goods and the in- 
creasing burden of rates and taxes since the war have reduced 
the value of incomes by a third, if not more than a third, as com- 
pared with their value before the war. Yet the poverty of many 


’ among the clergy is no new phenomenon in the history of the 


Church of England. It is true that the inequality of remunera- 
tion between the highly paid and the lowly paid members of the 
clergy is less gross and grievous than it was a century ago. But 
the Royal Commission which was appointed on June 23, 1832, 
‘to enquire respecting the revenues and the patronage belonging 
to the several Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Sees and to all 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches and to all Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices with or without cure of souls in England and Wales and the 
names of the several patrons thereof and other circumstances 
connected therewith,’ reported in June 1835 that there were 
1926 benefices with incomes which fell below roo/. and 4882 bene- 
fices which fell below 200/. per annum.? The clerical profession in 
fact, as a whole, has never been well paid. It has never, in its 
financial prospects, been the rival of other professions ; and young 
men, if they have entered it, have not generally entered it with 
the hope of attaining great wealth in it, or even such wealth as 
they might have fairly expected to attain in other professions 
which were equally open to them. There may or may not have 
been a sense of vocation in most candidates for -Hély Orders a 
century ago; but there was not, and could not have been, the 
expectation of an affluent life. It would be wrong to deny, or 
disguise, the fact of the poverty, which has been so painfully 
revealed in the homes of the clergy during the last few years, as a 
reason why young men are disinclined to take Holy Orders ; but I 
cannot help feeling that too much has been said of late about the. 
poverty, and too little about the spirituality, of the clerical voca- 
tion. It is not by insisting upon the lower motives, but by point- 
ing the eyes and hearts of men to the higher motives, that ordina- 
tion can be rendered more attractive. After all, it rests to a great 
extent in the hands of the clergy themselves to make clerical 
poverty less of a bar than it has been to ordination, if they will be 
content to live celibate lives, or to live such lives at least during 
the early part of their ministry. 

By so living, if they freely chose such a life, they would be 
true to the historical spirit of the Church of England. It was not 
imagined at the Reformation that the clergy would become an 
almost entirely married clergy. What was the attitude -of 
Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth towards the marriage of the clergy 
is well known to all students of English history. So sturdy an 
2 The Ecclesiastical Commission (Dibdin & Downing), p. 15. 
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Englishman as William Cobbett, in his Legacy to Parsons,® could 
ridicule, in his blunt, ignorant, but effective manner, the plea 
that the Church in England demanded a married clergy; and 
his language may be worth recording, not, indeed, for its theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical accuracy, but for its testimony to an 
opinion often held by Churchmen who desire nothing more 
keenly than the good of the clergy and the success of their 
ministry. ‘ Now, then,’ he says, ‘let us see how the “ Reforma- 
tion ’ invited them to marry : now let us see whether our Church 
holds unmarried priests to be unholy priests. After the Reforma- 
tion had been made, after the new Church and the Prayer Book 
had been enacted, an Act (2nd & 3rd Edward VI., Chapter 21) 
was passed to “ take away all positive laws against the marriage 
of priests ’’: and upon what grounds was this Act passed, and 
what did it say in its preamble? Why, this is what it said: 

Although it were not only better for the estimation of priests, and other 

ministers in the Church of God, to live chaste, sole, and separate from the 
company of women, and the bond of marriage, but also thereby they might 
the better intend to the administration of the Gospel, and be less intricated 
and troubled with the charge of household, being free and unburdened with 
care and cost of finding wife and children, and that it were most to be wished, 
that they would willingly and of themselves endeavour themselves to a 
perpetual chastity and abstinence from the use of women: yet, forasmuch 
as the contrary hath rather been seen, etc., etc. 
And then the Act proceeds to exempt them from pains and 
penalties, if they do marry! And this is what Sir Walter Scott 
called “‘ inviting them to marry”; and this is what the learned 
doctor in divinity, Sir James Graham, calls the principle of our 
Church, that ‘‘ an unmarried priest is an unholy priest.” ’ 

The poverty of the clergy is a lamentable fact, and it is aggra- 
vated by the established conditions, both ancient and recent, of 
clerical life. For the clergy and other ministers of religion have 
come to be regarded by the poor as the natural dispensers of 
charity ; they have been expected, and in the past they have 
gladly consented, to be not distributors of alms only, but contri- 
butors also. They have given of their substance to the relief of 
their needy parishioners. Yet the clergy are spiritual ministers ; 
and it is no more the business of the clergy than of the laity as 
Christians to provide for the temporal wants of the people among 
whom they live. But many of the laymen, to whom the clergy 
have hitherto looked as helpers in all their charitable offices, are 
now themselves sadly crippled by the pecuniary burdens imposed 
upon them. Everywhere ancient halls and houses are being dis- 
mantled or abandoned; everywhere the historical relation 
between the landowners and their tenants is disappearing. If 
the homes of the aristocracy and the gentry are occupied at all, 
they are occupied by men who do not, and cannot, recognise any 


® Letter VI. 
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hereditary claims, whether social or ecclesiastical, upon their 
generosity. What the clergy used to do with the help of the 
squire and his family they are now called to do by themselves. 
Yet the clerical profession stands almost alone, in that it has not 
enjoyed any such increase of salaries as might help it to cope with 
the present high expense of living. Of all professions, the educa- 
tional, perhaps, stands nearest to the clerical; and the lucrative 
prospects offered under the Burnham scale to teachers cannot 
fail to draw men in England, and even more, perhaps, in Scotland, 
from the ministry of the Church into the schools. The concurrent 
endowments of the Churches, if it were possible, would be a miti- 
gation of clerical distress; but it has been rejected by public 
opinion in Great Britain; and the clergy and ministers are left 
out in the cold, with little hope of financial assistance from the 
Churches, and none at all of such assistance from the State. Yet, 
when all has been said, it is probable that the causes of a decline, 
both in the quantity and in the quality of the candidates for 
Holy Orders, lie deeper than poverty; they lie, I am afraid, in 
the character or temper of the present age. That is the grave 
feature of these causes, and they will not pass away until the age 
itself passes away. But it is also the hopeful feature, for the 
reaction of the present day to materialism will, unless all history 
is a misleading guide, be followed soon or late by a reaction to a 
new spirituality of faith and life. 

The present age is, I am afraid, a poo age both intellectually 
and spiritually. No evidence of its inferiority can well be more 
convincing than its professed contempt for the age so much 
higher than itself in scientific, political, literary, and theological 
ability—the Victorian. Nobody who reflects on the influence of 
religion, and, above all, of the Christian religion, as a motive to 
artistic and philanthropic achievement in the past, can look with 
other than sorrowing eyes upon a decadence of the religious 
spirit. Yet the twentieth century seems not to care much about 
religion. It is not aggressive, for it is not sufficiently earnest to 
be aggressive. It neither accepts nor rejects religion ; but the 
great religious problems which have so long moved the heart of 
humanity it passes by on the other side, as though they did not 
concern or affect its actual life. Prayer, worship, the eternal life, 
heaven and hell, the responsibility of man to God, are not to-day 
such vivid realities as they used to be. They are often words of 
little meaning and less importance. I remember hearing a wise 
man say, some twenty-five years ago, that the world would before 
long cease to trouble itself about religion, and his saying, I am 
afraid, has partly come true. It was not so once ; it will not be so 
always. But, while it is so, young men will not freely accept the 
obligation of Holy Orders. A religious revival, and that alone, will 
ultimately change the face of modern society. A statesman so 
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keen-sighted and so far-sighted as the late Prime Minister has more 
than once called upon the Churches to help him in working for the 
peaceful reconstruction of Europe. But their work, like his, will 
be ineffectual if it is not based upon a vital faith in the things 
which are unseen. At present the chief of all the reasons why young 
men shrink from pledging themselves to the lifelong service of the 
Churches is that their ears are deaf to the voice of the Divine Spirit. 

Next, and only next, to the decay or absence of spirituality 
may be set, as a deterrent from ordination, the feeling that the 
Church does not do much good, or, as it may be more accurately 
expressed, that the Church is occupied to a large extent with 
matters which do not, in their nature, touch the consciences of 
most men, and especially of most young men. 

There is a general feeling that the Church, like other institu- 
tions to-day, must be tested by the standard of utility. The 
question which is always present to men’s minds is, What does 
the Church do that needs to be done, and could not be done or 
done equally well without the Church? In a word, what special 
service does the Church render to the public and private life of 
the community ? It is written that the Founder of Christianity 
‘went about doing good.’ Is that the function, or the office, or 
the special character of the Church to-day ? 

Manly laymen, and they, too, Christian laymen, have become 
conscious of a certain indifference, and even impatience, at 
discerning that the Church is occupied with such matters as 
the tithing of mint and anise and cummin, to the neglect of the 
weightier matters of the law. It is almost incredible to men of 
cultivated minds and businesslike habits that questions of vesture 
and posture, ritual and ceremony, should loom so largely before the 
vision of the Church. A good many years ago it was my fortune to 
live in close association with a body of able and earnest men who 
were all concerned in the education of the young. They were not all, 
perhaps, strictly orthodox Christians, but they were all Christians 
and Churchmen ; they were all, I think, communicants ; and they 
never showed to greater advantage than when a religious ques- 
tion was submitted to their judgment. But it was practically 
impossible to persuade them that they ought to take, or could 
take, an active part in the life of the Church. In view of the con- 
troversies which agitated the Church, they felt, or seemed to feel, 
as if they were passing through a foreign country, where they did 
not understand a word of the language, not with any bitterness, 
or ill-will, or any thought of giving trouble, but as if the questions 
at issue did not, and could not, possess any sort of interest for 
them ; and this attitude of isolation was only accentuated by the 
character or behaviour of those clergymen who insisted most 
strongly upon the high prerogatives of their Holy Orders. Nobody 
understood the average English Public School boys better than the 
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late Dr. Warre ; and it was he who, in a paper which he read at a 
conference in the diocese of Bath and Wells, said expressly that 
the modern sacerdotalist, with his garb, his manner, his phraseo- 
logy, and his official self-assertiveness, was a figure singularly 
unpleasing, if not repellent, to young Etonians. It is right that 
all honour should be paid to the self-sacrificing labours of many 
priests in the Church of England. They have done much to 
remove the reproach which lay upon the Church when Sydney 
Smith could declare that a clergyman of his years was bound to 
have been a bad clergyman. But there can be little doubt that 
they have widened the gulf between the clergy and the laity, or 
that they have made the youth of England feel they would not 
be at home in the ministry of Holy Orders, but would rather 
adopt some other professional life than the clerical. 

It is, perhaps, right to add that the failure of the proposals 
made for Christian reunion would seriously injure the claim of 
the Church upon the service of hersons. Laymen generally do not 
understand why Christians, who agree in nine points out of ten, 
should regard the tenth point, about which they differ, as a bar to 
communion in public worship; they disapprove and dislike the 
wholly wasteful system of multiplying churches and chapels and 
religious organisations in a foolish rivalry, which ignores or 
neglects the positive needs and claims of the people in religion. 
There are many blessings which would come of Christian reunion ; 
but not the least is that it would help the Church to regain and 
retain the confidence of the nation. 

Among the causes which deter men from taking ‘Holy Orders 
must, I am afraid, be placed the fact that the Church is not so 
highly respected as she might be and ought to be. It is true that 
the clerical profession has never, like the Army and the Navy, 
been largely recruited from the upper social classes. Even so keen 
a Churchman as George Herbert could speak of ‘ the ignominy of 
the clerical profession’ in his time. The Church, indeed, in 
which the first apostles were fishermen and publicans, need not be 
ashamed of drawing her clergy and ministers from the common 
people. But two circumstances have in recent years lessened the 
respect felt for the clergy, and therefore for the Church. One is 
the refusal of the High Church party to obey the law. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the unhappy consequences of that refusal. 
The world, and I think I may say the Christian world, holds 
strongly that the clergy of all people should be the first to set an 
example of obedience to the law. It does not regard the pretext 
which some clergymen have urged for disobeying the law as valid 
or even as honest. It knows that the conscientious objection to 
the law was first raised when the law had been declared against 
the clergymen who raised it ; it knows, too, that the same or a 
similar excuse might be raised by any persons who wish to violate 
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the law, as, indeed, it was raised by the passive resisters to the 
Education Act in imitation of the Ritualists. It believes that a 
secular court is as fully qualified as any spiritual court could be, 
not, of course, to determine, but to interpret, the laws of the Church. 
It declines to believe that the clergymen who refuse to acknowledge 
a secular court would readily acknowledge a spiritual court, if it 
were a court of Evangelical bishops trying Ritualists or of Anglo- 
Catholic bishops trying Evangelicals. Disobedience to the law has 
brought the clergy into something like contempt, and the Church 
as a whole is suffering for the injury so done to her. 

The Modernists, again, have erred in the same way, but on 
different grounds. Free inquiry, free opinion, is the glory of 
Englishmen in the Church as in the State. Yet the Church, 
however wide a freedom she allows, must in the end know her 
own mind and enforce her own law. The Modernists, or the 
extreme Modernists, have not only shaken men’s faith in the 
Christian revelation : they have created an impression that, while 
retaining their positions and emoluments in the Church of England, 
they were, if not denying, yet evading, the doctrines which as 
clergymen they had pledged themselves to hold and to teach. 
It has seemed, rightly or wrongly, that Modernism was an implicit 
negation of the Divine authority which belongs to the Christian 
faith, that it tended to place the Christian faith on the same 
level as the non-Christian faiths, that it destroyed or impaired 
the doctrine of salvation, and that it almost wholly lacked the 
missionary spirit, as it possessed no message which it could offer 
to the Mohammedan or heathen world. Young men, in fact, who 
might have thought of ordination, have felt the faith of 
Christendom to be shaking under their feet. 

It is difficult to offer an exhaustive account of the reasons 
which deter men at the present day from ordination. Social and 
financial circumstances have told against the Church no less than 
the loss of her authority and the doubt of her utility. But the 
present age of religious indifference will not last for ever. Soon or 
late there will be a revival of spirituality. The Founder of 
Christianity did not promise that His Church should not be sick 
or wounded or near to death; but He promised, and all history 
has verified His promise, that she should not die. It is by offering 
to the world a clear, simple, definite faith, a creed which is daily 
seen to ennoble conduct, an example of beneficence in relation 
to the national life as a whole, and such an ideal of service and 
sacrifice as irresistibly appeals to the devotional instincts of the 
young men in whom the Spirit of God most clearly and strongly 
operates, that the Church will again become, as it is so earnestly 
to be wished that she should become, the soul of the nation. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 
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THREE EVENINGS WITH COUNT LEO TOLSTOI * 


II 


My next interview with Count Tolstoi took place in March 
1gor. The Annenkoffs had already left Moscow, and I drove 
to Khamovniki in the evening by myself. On arriving there, at 
8 p.m., I found A. S. Boutourlin engaged in a conversation with 
Tolstoi in the corner room of the ground floor. Tolstoi was seated 
on a wide sofa, wrapped in his dressing-gown. He had only just 
recovered from his usual intestinal ailment, and did not yet feel 
quite fit. They were talking on medical subjects, which were 


’ jronically treated by Count Tolstoi, but at the same time good- 


naturedly. The fact of the matter was that his companion, 
A. S. Boutourlin—an elderly man of about sixty—captivated by 
the science, had joined the medical faculty as student and listened 
to the lectures of medical professors. Tolstoi, as is well known, 
had little faith in medicine, and never missed a chance of making 
a laughing-stock of physicians and of their science. 

As far as I remember, Boutourlin was warmly trying to prove 
the high learnedness of the medical science in general. He 
referred to Charcot, Pasteur, Metschnikoff, and did his utmost to 
persuade Tolstoi that empirical medicine, taken as a healing art, 
is based on absolute and accurate scientific data, and that there 
is consequently no cause for scepticism. Tolstoi, however, held 
his own, and turning towards me said, jokingly: ‘ Defend me 
against Alexander Sergueievitch ; he insists on stuffing me with 
pills which are supposed to make me twenty years younger.’ 
From the medical topic the conversation passed over to another 
subject, and Tolstoi asked me, conjointly with Boutourlin, to 
word an answer in English to a cable addressed to him by a Phila- 
delphia paper. 

Whilst we were discussing the text of the answer we were 
asked to go upstairs and have tea. Some guests were in the hall. 
I remember being surprised on seeing some persons with violins 
and guitars sitting by the piano. They turned out to be gipsies, 

1 The first of these articles was published in The Nineteenth Century and 
After, May 1923. 
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who had been engaged by one of Tolstoi’s sons to play him his 
favourite gipsy ditties. 

Tolstoi was evidently pleased at the idea, and it was decided 
to hear the gipsies at once, before tea. Tolstoi seated himself in 
an armchair, surrounded by all those who were in the hall. The 
pianist, who accompanied the improvised orchestra, struck the 
first chords, and Tolstoi started listening, beating time with his 
foot. The music seemed to cause him great enjoyment. After the 
first piece had been played Tolstoi clapped his hands several 
times, in sign of satisfaction, and turning to those about him, 
said: ‘It’s marvellous music! There’s such a sense of measure- 
ment in it.’ The musicians played a few more pieces, and Tolstoi, 
evidently pleased, thanked them with affability and animation. 

All present, including Tolstoi, then seated themselves at the 
large dinner-table, on which two chandeliers with candles were 
disposed, and proceeded to drink tea. The conversation, led by 
Countess S. A. Tolstoi, referred to general topics. When one of the 
persons present mentioned Tourgueneff, Tolstoi.remarked : 


Life abroad had a bad influence on Tourgueneff; he ended in not 
understanding Russian life. Many a time has it been said, and even put 
down in print, for I know not what reason, that Tourgueneff and myself 
were on bad terms. Such was, however, not the case. It’s true that I was 
always annoyed at his insincerity. At that time I was very impetuous, 
and I always endeavoured to sound him, so to speak, as it seemed to me 
then, whereat he would get irritated. That was the reason of our collisions. 
He was, after all, a good fellow, and I have, in a great many instances, been 
unjust with regard to him. My reminiscences of him always cause me 
pleasure. I vividly and with pleasure remember having once passed a few 
days with him at Dijon whilst I was abroad. We used to visit a Polish 
emigrant, the historian Lelevell, together ; he was a very interesting man 
and positively raved of the independence of Poland. We passed our time 
in eager discussions in his small room, protected from the sun by venetian 
blinds and full of buzzing flies. Tourgueneff, I remember, was very excited 
{and then Tolstoi added in an afterthought], Yes, Tourgueneff was capable 
of being touchingly fond of people. I am certain that he would have been 
quite different had it not been for his unfortunate affection for Viardot. 


Here Goldenweiser seated himself at the piano and was 
eagerly listened to by all present. Some of his recitals pleased 
Tolstoi exceedingly. 

When the music was over, Tolstoi seated himself at his side-table 
with a cup of tea. Having remembered that an old friend of his 
youth, whom I had recently met, had asked me to remember him 
to Tolstoi, I communicated the message to him. He proceeded to 
inquire with animation whether his friend had grown very old 
and what he was now doing? The friend in question was a 
certain K. F. Navereghsky, who had during the Crimean campaign 
served in the artillery together with Tolstoi, and had been on an 
intimate footing with him. At the time I am writing about 
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Naveregsky (1901) was very much advanced in age and served as 
official in the Moscow Custom-house section. 


Didn’t he tell you about our boozes and gambling ? [inquired Tolstoi] 
and about my often borrowing money of him? [and on my answering 
in the negative he added] You know, I should be greatly pleased to see 
him. Give me his address, and if you should happen to see him, give him 
mine; we might meet again. Very few of the pals of my youth are still 
alive. They are all of them gradually disappearing, and I alone am awaiting 
my turn. 


Mrs. E. I. Baratynskaia, a relation of Professor K. A. Timiri- 
aseff, who was sitting close by with her handwork, spoke of her 
translation of Darwin into Russian. 

Tolstoi expressed the opinion that translating Darwin must 
be very dull work, considering the unusual number of petty facts 
his books contained. 


I have now for the last forty years [Tolstoi went on] heard commenta- 
tions on Darwin, and both men of science as well as profanes pretend to 
look upon him as being an irrefutable authority, as though he had made 
some special revelation, whereas he has said nothing new as to what man- 
kind should know. His work, which brought him universal fame, refers 
exclusively to the human body, to the material envelope of the spiritual 
entity, which alone is of value, and the absence of which would finally 
mean void. Tell me [he said, addressing me], have you read Spir ? 


I answered that I had read more than two volumes, and that 
the contents of them had so far given food to my mind; that I 
looked forward with interest to reading the remainder of the four 
volumes presented to me by him, when I hoped to be able to give 
him a detailed report of my impressions. 


That’s what I would wish [said Tolstoi] ; I am very glad that Spir has 
interested you, and consider that he deserves it. As soon as you have read 
him through we will have a talk with you about him. 


Meanwhile supper had been served, and we were asked to the 
large table. Tolstoi had boiled fruits separately served him. One 
of the guests, I believe Mrs. A. V. Pogogeff, began talking about 
the agitation amongst the workmen which was then taking place 
at the Moscow factories and mills. 


Yes [said Tolstoi], as I was a short while ago crossing the Devitchie 
Polie [plain], I happened to talk with the workmen. They told me that 
they were not allowed to hold meetings, that they were forbidden to discuss 
matters concerning their interests, and that they were on strike for those 
very reasons. They have decided to hold their own, and to attain their 
rights, if needs be, by force. They told me that their meetings were dis- 
persed by Cossacks and by the police. I advised them not to provoke 
violent measures on the part of the authorities and to assemble at other 
spots when they were chased from their meetings. Someone must have 
reported about my conversation to the authorities. My wife told me 
yesterday that the Grand Duke [Serge] had une dent conire moi [a grudge 
against me], that matters looked serious, that the incident might even end 
$12 
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in my being banished from Moscow—where to I don’t exactly know, to my 
country place or abroad. 

Yes, yes, [said Countess Tolstoi,] there was a talk about it yesterday 
at the Glieboffs’ ; they have heard about it from Trepoff.* Well, in any 
case, if we are sent abroad, I shall be quite pleased. We'll settle in Switzer- 
land. I can imagine howI shall be made up to: la femme de Tolstoi! It 
even sounds quite interesting |! 


At those words Tolstoi frowned slightly ; evidently the want of 
tact of his wife’s remark had vexed him. 


Of course, one can live and work anywhere [he said, as though he were 
uttering the ideas which passed through his mind on the strength of 
the preceding conversation], but I should prefer to return to ‘ Iasnaia 
Poliana.’. It is strange to think of the amount of suffering human beings 
create themselves just because they do not wish to fathom the sense of life, 
which is so simple that it would seem useless to add anything to Christ’s 
words about the children. Indeed, one thing alone is required : one must 
become as they are, that the sense of life should seem clear. Mankind, 
however, always philosophises and seeks for the sense of life where it 
cannot possibly be found, and the more obstinate are the attempts in that 
erroneous direction, the further does mankind deviate. from it, under the 
false impression that finally the end will be attained and that life will become 
as blissful as in paradise. To me it is quite clear that no good can come of 
evil, and yet mankind, bent on defending its $o-called rights, commits 
mutual violence, and men, standing on absolutely contradictory standpoints, 
are convinced that they are acting by violence for the sake of good and 
justify their actions on that plea. This leads to ever-growing mutual 
antagonism, and mutual understanding becomes more and more unattain- 
able. And yet it would suffice to understand one another by internal and 
loving means, to open out the possibility of directing one’s will and one’s 
actions according to the will of God, and that is all that is needed. If each 
of us were actually and sincerely to endeavour to fulfil the will of God, what 
could prevent us in the aggregate from fulfilling that will? Itis strange that 
some film should screen that standpoint from the spiritual sight of the most 
sane minds, and that they should, from a false prejudice of not seeming 
sufficiently scientific, go in for needless arguments to approach the sense 
of life, not noticing that they thereby lead themselves and others to hopeless 
delusion. Many a time have I endeavoured to express my meaning in my 
works, but they don’t understand me or somehow don’t wish to understand 
me. Both by the verbal opinions uttered in conversation and by the written 
questions addressed to me, Iam convinced that hardly anyone understands 
me. 


“It seems to me,’ I remarked, ‘that the reason of it is partly 
to be looked for in the prevalent admiration of that “ fétiche,” 
the so-called scientific knowledge of the world, which limits the 
real freedom of the mind.’ 


Yes, yes, that’s it [exclaimed Tolstoi with animation]. 

You must not forget [interposed Countess Tolstoi] that, owing to the 
severity of the censor, your works are getting less and less within reach of 
the Russian reader, and now, since you have been excommunicated from 
the Church, you will probably be only read abroad. 


* General Trepoff, chief of police. 
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What I have said refers to my readers abroad as well as to those in 
Russia [Tolstoi rejoined]. Excommunication, on the other hand, is one of 
those measures which attain just the opposite of the end which had been 
aimed at, and what annoys me most in this case is that I serve as proof of a 
new hypocritical step taken by those whose hypocrisy I had never doubted. 


It was getting late. Some of the guests proceeded to take 
leave of their hosts. Tolstoi rose from his seat, shaking hands 
with those who were leaving, with an affable word for each. When 
my turn came, Tolstoi kept my hand in his and said in a friendly 
way : 

When shall we have a talk again about Spir ? Leave me your address in 
any case. 


I took out my note-book and ‘put down my address, which I 
handed to Tolstoi, saying that I would probably have read 
through Spir in about a couple of weeks, when I hoped to visit 
him again with his permission, whereupon Tolstoi answered with 
a smile : 

Yes, come for sure. I hope that they won’t banish me from Moscow 
before that time. 


He saw us off to the top of the stairs, where I took leave of him 
once more. 

Thus ended the second evening which I passed with Tolstoi. 
I remember having left the house together with A. S. Boutourlin, 
with whom I walked as far as the Znamenka,? where he lived in 
the house of his brother, General S. S. Boutourlin, of whom he 
spoke as follows, referring to his military service : 

‘My brother is no fool, and yet he has not been able to find 
a better occupation in life than brandishing his sword.’ 

On taking leave of Boutourlin we settled that the next time I 
decided to go to Tolstoi I would let Boutourlin know, so that we 
could go together. 


In April, a fortnight after Easter, Boutourlin called on me 
unawares at 6 p.m., and proposed that I should accompany him 
to Tolstoi. I accepted with pleasure, as I had intended doing so 
myself to have a talk with him about Spir, whose works I had 
then read through. , 

At that time Boutourlin was very much taken by Metchnikoff’s 
works on the theory of the vital process (the phagocytosis) which 
that great man of science had made public, rousing the interest of 
all medical men and of biological scientists. I remember that 
Boutourlin, whilst explaining to me the principles of that theory 


® A street of Moscow, 
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during our long drive from one end of the town to the other, had 
expressed his annoyance at Metchnikoff’s having published in 
French that essay as well as the first chapters of his work called 
Studies in the Philosophy of Optimism (which later on appeared in 
Russian), which treats of the possibility of human longevity, 
Besides, in his opinion, Metchnikoff’s French was not very brilliant, 

‘I don’t pretend to be a great French scholar [he said]. I 
think, however, that, had I attempted to write my work in 
French, I should have written it in a better style than 
Metchnikoff.’ 

Engrossed as we were by our conversation, we reached 
Khamovniki almost without noticing it. Tolstoi happened to be 
in and greeted us with effusion. There were no guests. Tolstoi 
was evidently glad to see us, and proceeded to talk with anima- 
tion, seated in his favourite corner, on the sofa close by the stove, 
in the ground floor room to the right of the private dining-room, 

Boutourlin naturally hastened to communicate Metchnikoff’s 
theory to Count Tolstoi, who, after having attentively listened to 
him, said that this theory, after creating any amount of noise and 
after having caused no end of ill blood amongst the men of 
science, would probably not hold out long. Boutourlin, who was 
very enthusiastic on that question, tried to oppose Tolstoi’s 
views, and it soon became clear that his arguments did not per- 
suade Tolstoi, who stuck to his point of view. 

The conversation then turned to the Russian emigrants in 
general, to the higher school of sociology established by M. Kova- 
levsky at Paris. 

I consider all those new devices quite unnecessary [said Tolstoi]; an 
outward revolution can lead to no good as long as mankind does not change, 
as long as men have not come to the conclusion that a change is only attain- 
able when they have found God in themselves and have learned to love 
one another, and only then will life become pure and blissful. All the 
courses of modern society are erroneous, and erroneous paths cannot lead 
to truth ; the only object for humanity should be to live in God, and that is 
just what is missing. No outward revolution can attain that end, for we 
have not and cannot secure the means to draw humanity closer to God, 
The tendencies of revolution, whatever may be the erroneous ends which 
men may have in view, are tendencies of oppression, and consequently of 
evil, and evil cannot beget good. 

Boutourlin asked Tolstoi whether he considered a social 
revolution in Russia possible. 

A revolution in Russia is undoubtedly possible, and more so than any- 
where else in Europe [Tolstoi replied]. 

‘ But what, in such a case, would, in your opinion, become of 
the entire culture and civilisation ? ’ asked Boutourlin. 


Evidently culture and civilisation would be doomed to perish, . . . and 
they will perish [Tolstoi added after a moment of hesitation]. 
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‘Does it not, however, seem to you,’ Boutourlin went on, 
‘ that should such a revolution take place, were it but by an out- 
ward impulse, and should those obstacles which prevent man 
from being equal be removed, it would undoubtedly be easier for 
mankind to thread that path towards attaining the Divine truth, 
which you are speaking of ?’ 


No [Tolstoi objected with conviction], for the removal of outward evil 
does not of itself change mankind, and outward evil, removed by oppression 
and evil, would only beget evil. That’s the bewitched circle in which man- 
kind is imprisoned, and which will exist so long as men do not come to 
understand that only by doing good and by approaching God can they 
remove that evil which should be sought in our own souls, and which will 
no longer outwardly exist once it is no longer within us. I have always 
preached this in all my works, but few wish to understand me or are 
capable of so doing.’ 


We were called upstairs to tea. There we, as usual, met some 
friends of the Countess, who were already seated at the table. 
Tolstoi placed himself at his small table, where tea, honey, and 
pastry were served. Tolstoi invited me to his table. At 
first all joined in general conversation, which, as far as I re- 
member, was of no particular interest. Later on, when the guests 
began to retire into the other rooms, Tolstoi addressed me, saying : 
‘You’ve now probably finished reading Spir?’ and on my 
answering him in the affirmative he rose, taking me by the hand, 
and added: ‘ Well, tell me what you think of his philosophy.’ 
I proceeded to pace up and down the room with Tolstoi, expressing 
my views on the contents of Spir’s books. I do not wish to fatigue 
the reader by giving the particulars of what I then said, under 
the fresh impression made on me by Spir’s books, and by his 
philosophical system. I limit myself to saying that, acknowledg- 
ing the fundamental principle of his theoretical construction, I 
admitted his original point of view on the absolute, which cannot 
be a sufficient basis of an empirical character, as it actualises in 
itself an entirely different superempirical order. I admitted that 
Spir had quite correctly repudiated the three traditional systems 
during the nineteenth century of treating given reality ; that the 
indestructible value of his philosophy lies, in my opinion, in the 
following points: Although admitting, with entire theoretical 
evidence, the insolvency of the traditional perception of God, he 
does not refute that perception as such, asserting, on the contrary, 
that no true philosophical world-conception, no real moral life, 
can possibly exist without it. He further maintains that by 
associating himself spiritually with that supreme superempirical 
universal order man obtains an insight into an endless scope of 
moral self-perfection, which incessantly convinces him of the 
absolute frailty of all things worldly and human, and imbues him 
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with the consciousness of God and truth, open to him by the 
simple and irrefutably clear norms of reason. I further pointed 
to the contradictions in Spir’s philosophy. Tolstoi listened to 
me attentively, and when I had done said : 


You are right! That’s exactly how I had pictured to myself Spir’s 
importance. To my mind he has, better than any other philosophers, 
defined the main point of human moral life, and has proved the uselessness 
of all attempts at explaining the origin of evil in this world, attempts which 
had plunged his predecessors into such a distress of hopelessness. Why, 
even Kant and Schopenhauer were unable to solve that problem. There's 
one point, however, in which I cannot possibly agree with him, and that is 
in his conception of Christianity. Spir was wrong to reject it, though, on 
the other hand, he could not have done otherwise, as he had completely 
misunderstood its essential meaning. Nowlisten! [Tolstoi went on excitedly, 
stopping in the middle of the hall]. How often has it been repeated, and 
probably will further be repeated, that I have created a religious teaching 
of my own! I have only striven in all my works, for the last twenty years, 
to explain the true meaning of Christ’s teaching, such as I understand it. 
The only merit I consider to be mine is to have succeeded in untying the 
knot which human thought has tied itself into, acknowledging the final 
deductions of the pessimistic teaching, and especially that of Schopenhauer, 
and yet, at the same time, unable to deny that tendency which is 
prevalent in us towards everlasting moral perfection. It’s not Nirvana, 
that absence of desire, that we need, but a desire to attain good, truth 
and ideal moral order of the world, and it’s only by following Christ’s 
teaching, by fulfilling the will of the Father, that we can attain that end, 
that is, by living not according to our own evil human will, but by the will 
of God, which stands before us as the supreme moral law of love. In that 
volume in which Spir treats of the question of morality, you will probably 
have noticed the passages marked by me on the margins as I read that 
volume. To my mind Spir has unconsciously in many cases repeated the 
teaching of Christ. I hope, if such be God’s will, to make some day an 
extract from his moral philosophy of those ideas which I consider correct 
and which coincide with my understanding of true moral life. 


With these words our conversation on Spir came to an end. 
Boutourlin came into the hall and proceeded to take leave of 
Tolstoi. As it was already late, I followed his example. Tolstoi, 
holding my hand affectionately, said : 


I hope that we shall meet again before I leave for Iasnaia Poliana ; we 
shall then talk about what we had not time to speak of to-night. 


Unfortunately, this hope was not realised, owing to my time 
being very much occupied. 

It is true that one morning in May, when, I am ashamed to 
say, I awoke after ten, I was very much confused when the servant 
whilst giving me a number of the periodical Questions of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, which I had lent to Tolstoi, said: ‘ This 
morning, between nine and ten, an old grey-haired gentleman 
with a long beard asked for you. I told him that you were still in 
bed, whereupon he asked me not to disturb you. “ Give him this 
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book,”’ he said, “‘ with my best thanks ; remember me to him, and 
tell him that Tolstoi had come to bid him farewell before leaving 
for the country.” ’ 

The next day I heard from some friends that he had left for 
Iasnaia Poliana. 

In addition to these reminiscences of my acquaintance with 
Tolstoi, I consider that my readers would be interested by 
reading those thoughts of Spir on moral philosophy which Tolstoi 
mentioned in our conversation. He made pencil notes in his wide ° 
characteristic handwriting on the margins of those pages which 
had specially struck him, marking many of them with an N.B. 

As the translation of these passages marked in his handwriting 
would take up much room, I have decided to put them before 
my readers one day in a special sketch. 


S. N. EvERLING. 
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ROBERT BURNS, POET: 


CAN ENGLISH PEOPLE UNDERSTAND Him ? 


THE Editor of The Nineteenth Century has invited me, as a Low- 
land Scot (with also some Highland, or Celtic, blood in my 
veins) of the Angus and Mearns (or Forfar and Kincardine) 
variety—which was also that of the father of the Ayrshire bard 
from whom he imbibed his vernacular Doric—has invited me, I 
say, to reply to the question—‘ Robert Burns, Poet : Can English 
people understand him?’ To which I at once hasten to 
answer: ‘ Certainly they could, since there is practically nothing 
the English people cannot do when seriously put to it.’ But as 
for their comprehension of the poetry of Burns, which is mainly 
a question of language, this effort on their part has hitherto been 
seriously handicapped by certain misconceptions of the racial 
kind which it may be well for me to deal with first, so as thus 
to clear the ground for a further advance. What I complain of 
is that dwellers south of the Tweed, and especially on the Thames, 
still continue to hold most confused and erroneous ideas as to the 
ethnology of Scotland, which is generally referred to as a ‘ Celtic 
fringe ’ to England, like Wales. 

No greater mistake was ever made. Far from being a ‘ Celtic 
fringe’ to England, Scotland, of which the population is over- 
whelmingly of Saxo-Scandinavian origin, has a ‘ Celtic fringe,’ or 
marginal embroidery, of its own. But the ‘man in the street’ no 
less than the professor in his study, and the ‘ able editor’ at his 
desk, may well be excused for harbouring an illusion which was 
shared by one of our monarchs on the throne. This was George IV., 
whose heroic portrait by Wilkie, in full Highland costume, now 
embellishes the throne-room of Holyrood Palace. George IV., the 
first of his sceptred line to cross the Tweed, paid a memorable 
visit to Edinburgh in 1822, the year after his coronation; and 
the royal procession from Leith to Holyrood, as stage-managed 
by Scott, was one of the finest things the latter ever did, and 
looked like a scenic page out of Waverley or Rob Roy, taking the 
credulous King completely in, and leading him to think, what, 
i deed, many of George V.’s subjects in the South still also 
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seem to believe, that ‘Caledonia stern and wild’ was mainly a 
country of ‘ kilts, caterans, kail-yairds, and Gaelic-speaking Kelts.’ 

To such an extent had this hallucination, through the thauma- 
turgic genius of Scott, taken hold of the kilted King, that at a 
banquet to which he was treated by the city in the Parliament 
House—the Westminster Hall of Edinburgh—His Majesty, after 
proposing the health of his hosts, said there was one toast more, 
and only one, in which he must request the assembly to join him. 
‘I shall simply give you,’ he said, ‘ the chieftains and clans of 
Scotland, and prosperity to the Land of Cakes!’ thus distinctly 
conveying His Majesty’s impression that the crowning glory of 
Scotland consisted in the Highland clans and their chiefs ; whereas, 
as Lockhart points out, the Highlanders had always constituted 
but a small, and almost always an unimportant, part of the 
Scottish population, so much so as to cause Hill Burton to re- 
mark that, even if the Highlands had never existed, the history 
of Scotland would not be essentially different from what it 
now is. 

In England it is popularly believed that Gaelic is the native 
language of Scotsmen ; but it is nothing of the kind. A Lowland 
Scot no more understands Gaelic than he does Russian, and there 
is just as much difference between English and Gaelic as between 
English and Russian. The vernacular of the Lowland Scot is the 
language of Burns, which is but a dialect of English, whereas the 
tongue of the Highlander proper is that of Ossian. But, if Burns 
and Ossian were to meet in the Valhalla of the gods, neither could 
understand a single word spoken by the other, unless, indeed, 
there be a kind of Esperanto language in those celestial palaces 
of fame and glory. 

Scott himself committed the mistake of making Rob Roy, 
a Celt of Celts, use the unadulterated Doric of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
though my old fellow-student at Edinburgh,‘ R. L. S.,’ was 
more discriminating with the speech of Alan Breck. William 
Black, the real revealer of Celtic Scotland to the British people, 
was the first to make the Highlanders talk English of a kind in 
his pages as they do at their own firesides—with little or no 
admixture of the vocabulary of Burns. 

It is frequently asserted—though in a loose, unthinking kind 
of way—that in Scotland the best English is spoken at Inverness— 
the capital of the Highlands—a soft, sibilant sort of English ; 
but this is only true in the sense that the English spoken there, 
and in most other parts of what was once, and to some extent 
still is, the Gaelic-speaking portion of Caledonia, has little or no 
admixture of ‘ Lallan,’ or Lowland Scots words. The pure High- 
lander can assimilate English much more readily than the Doric 
of the Lowlands, and that is why the poems of Burns have 
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had comparatively so few readers north and north-west of the 
Grampians. 

Even at the present time I doubt whether half a dozen copies 
of Burns, which had been read and appreciated, could be found 
throughout all the Gaelic-speaking districts of the Highlands 
and Isles, even belonging to those of the bilingual kind—i.¢., 
possessing a knowledge of English as well as Erse. For the social 
world of Burns was totally different from that of the Highlands ; 
and even the Highlands, which he had only seen in the course of 
a cursory tourist dash, supplied him with but few of his themes, 
and none at all of his outstanding characters. 

It takes a Highlander of a very exceptional kind, indeed, 
and one who has almost become half a Lowlander in speech and 
sentiment, to understand Burns. Such a man, however—and there 
were many like him—was Dr. Norman Macleod, a son of the manse 
(as well as of Morven, like Ossian), who, when doing chaplain’s 
duty at Balmoral, used to read not only the Bible to the Queen, 
but also Burns—‘ most beautifully,’ wrote Her Majesty in her 
diary, while being reminded of hundreds of English words current 
in Chaucer’s time that now only survived jn the poems of Burns, 

But apart from these differences of race and speech, which 
have never been rightly realised south of the Tweed, English 
readers of Burns suffer from the additional disadvantage of not 
having acquired a true perception of the personality and character 
of the poet himself before attempting to appreciate his poems. 
For, by all accounts of those who knew him, the poet himself was 
far more wonderful and impressive than his poems. 

One of the most persistent misconceptions in the South is 
that Burns was a mere peasant prodigy or ploughman, and 
perhaps he himself was to a great extent responsible for this 
erroneous belief. ‘The poetic Genius of my country,’ he wrote, 
‘found me at the plough, and threw her inspiring mantle over 
me.’ Yes, but it was his own plough, and not that of an employer, 
which makes all the difference between the social origin and status 
of the two. Burns was never a hind who worked for hire. Like 
William Cobbett—that fascinating author of Rural Rides, with 
whose sturdy character he had so much in common—Burns 
always ploughed his own tenant-land, or that of his father, as 
all his ancestors had done before him ever since the time of 
Bannockburn, when, according to the late Dr. Charles Rogers—a 
most researchful historian—they first emerge to notice as tenant- 
farmers in the parish of Marykirk, Kincardineshire—a parish which 
was afterwards to have the distinction of producing an opposito 
pole of Scottish intellect in the person of John Stuart Mill. 

It appears that the original form of the family name was 
‘Burnhouse,’ which gradually got corrupted into ‘ Burness,’ 
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or ‘ Burnes,’ which was how the poet’s father spelt his name ; 
and that this yeoman stock—not peasants at all—must have 
been a very good one—‘ Le bon sang me ment jamais,’ as the French 
proverb has it—may be inferred from the fact that the poet himself 
could call cousin with the father of Sir Alexander Burnes—a 
great Asiatic traveller, linguist and diplomatist—who became our 
representative at Cabul, and was the ill-fated Cavagnari of his time. 

Thus Burns himself was the outcome of a long line of yeomen 
farmers—best of human material—such as also culminated in the 
production of Shakespeare, though the ‘Swan of Avon’ never 
enjoyed such a good education as the ‘ Bard o’ Bonny Doon,’ who 
could read French, solve problems in trigonometry, and was 
exceptionally well versed in all the best literature of his time— 
a ‘ ploughman,’ a ‘ peasant,’ this, very different from the hireling 
clodhoppers and chaw-bacons of rustic communities like, for 
example, ‘ zilly Zoomerzet.’ 

This was the ‘ ploughman-poet ’ who in his twenty-seventh 
year, after the publication of the first, or Kilmarnock, edition 
of his works, made his meteoric appearance in the drawing and 
dining rooms of Edinburgh dressed in ‘a suit of blue and buff, 
the livery of Mr. Fox’ (‘ yon ill-tongued tinkler, Chairlie Fox ’) 
‘with buckskin breeches and top-boots,’ looking, according to 
one observer, like ‘ the master of a merchant vessel,’ and to another 
‘like a gentleman farmer, his dark brown hair, without powder at 
a time when it was generally worn, being tied behind and spread 
upon his forehead.’ And such a head!—one of the finest that 
ever sat upon a pair of human shoulders, as well proportioned as 
it was large and massive, to judge by a bust taken from a cast of 
his skull, which, when exhumed at Dumfries in connection with 
the burial of his ‘ Jean,’ could find no hat among the worthies 
present big enough to fit it. 

Quitting his plough-tails, the ‘ peasant ’ poet—with an ancestry 
going back to Bannockburn—of which he was to become the 
immortal Tyrteus—at once took Edinburgh society by storm, 
and peers, peeresses and professors were equally at his feet. 
‘No man’s conversation ever carried me so completely off my 
feet,’ said the Duchess of Gordon, the queen of Scottish Society ; 
while Dugald Stewart, the famous Edinburgh Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, wrote that— 
all the faculties of Burns’s mind were, so far as I could judge, equally 
vigorous, and his predilection for poetry was rather the result of his own 
enthusiastic and impassioned temper than of a genius exclusively adapted 
to that species of composition. From his conversation I should have pro- 


nounced him to be fitted to excel, in whatever walk of ambition he had 
chosen to exert his abilities. 


‘I think Burns,’ said Principal Robertson, the historian of Charles V., 
‘was one of the most extraordinary men I ever met with. His poetry 
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surprised me very much, his prose surprised me still more, and his 
conversation surprised me more than both his poetry and prose. 


‘I was a lad of fifteen [wrote Sir Walter Scott] when Burns (then in his 
twenty-seventh year) came to Edinburgh. I saw him at the late venerable 
Professor Adam Fergusson’s. . . . His person was strong and robust, his 
manner rustic, not clownish, a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, 
His countenance was more massive than it looks in any of the portraits, 
I would have taken the poet, had I not known who he was, for a very 
sagacious country farmer of the old Scotch school—the ‘douce gudeman’ who 
held his own plough. There was a strong expression of sense and shrewdness 
in all his lineaments ; the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character 
and temperament. It was large and of a dark cast, which glowed (I say 
literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such 
an eye in a human head, though I have seen the most distinguished men of 
my time.’ 


But Scott himself, be it remarked in passing, caught not a 
spark of the lyric inspiration derived from the ‘ poetic Genius’ 
of his country which glowed in the black, blazing eyes of Burns. 
With the exception of one or two very inferior things, such as 
Bonnie Dundee—a rowdy-dowdy marching rant, an anglicised 
version of All the Blue Bonnets are over the Border; Jock o’ Hazel- 
dene, a Border ballad of elopement, set to pretty music; and 
perhaps also The MacGregors’ Gathering, an artificial imitation of 
Ossian—all written in English—I cannot, I say, remember a single 
lyric achievement of the author of Waverley which has taken a 
permanent place in the code of Scottish song, and a song is not 
worth the name unless it continues to be sung. All the songs of 
Scott scattered throughout his works, like County Guy and other 
guitar performances of a similar kind, however meritorious as 
literary compositions, leave the singer, and even the reader, 
absolutely cold. Song-writing was not in Scott’s line. Marmion, 
The Lady of the Lake, and other kindred stories in verse, belong to 
the narrative, or epic, not to the lyric, class of poetry. He could 
tickle the fancy with his artificial lyrics, but never touch the 
heart, and draw the melting tear, like Burns. 

But to return to Edinburgh, where peeresses and professors 
had equally been ‘ carried off their feet’ by the conversation of 
the ‘ ploughman-poet.’ The fame of this ‘ peasant’ prodigy was 
quick to spread, almost in modern broadcast fashion, from the 
Forth to the Thames, and even arrested the attention of Mr. 
Addington, afterwards Lord Sidmouth, Premier of England, who 
took pleasure in quoting Burns to Pitt and Melville. When in 
the course of his Highland tour, following on his visit to Edin- 
burgh, Burns visited Gordon Castle, his admiring duchess had 
also invited Mr. Addington to be of the house party ; but, said 
Allan Cunningham, being ‘ unable to accept this invitation, he 
forwarded to Her Grace these memorable lines, memorable as 
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the first indication of that deep love which England now enter- 
tains for the genius of Burns’: 

Yes | pride of Scotia’s favoured plains, ’tis thine 

The warmest feelings of the heart to move, 

To bid it throb with sympathy divine, 

To glow with friendship, or to melt with love. 


What tho’ each morning sees thee rise to toil, 
Though Plenty on thy cot no blessing showers, 
Yet Independence cheers thee with her smile 
And Fancy strews thy moorland with her flowers. 


And dost thou blame the impartial will of Heaven, 
Untaught of life the good and ill to scan ? 

To thee the Muse’s choicest wealth is given— 

To thee the genuine dignity of man ! 


Then to the want of worldly gear resigned, 
Be grateful for the wealth of thy exhaustless mind. 


Within the year of their first publication the poems of Burns 
had penetrated to London and been devoured, among others, by 
his fellow-poet Cowper, who was lost in admiration of them. To 
a correspondent he wrote that he had read Burns’s poems twice. 


And though they be written in a language that is new to me,... I 
think them, on the whole, a very extraordinary production. He is, I 
believe, the only poet these kingdoms have produced in the lower rank of 
life since Shakespeare (I should rather say since Prior) who need not be 
indebted for any part of his praise to a charitable consideration of his origin 
and the disadvantages under which he has laboured. 


Wordsworth, too, living on the opposite side of the Solway, 
was quick to admire the lustre of the startling new poetic star 
that had risen within his own horizon, shedding its beams far and 
wide—a meteor, he wrote— 


Whose light I hailed when first it shone 
And showed my youth 

How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 


There are, indeed, few English or American poets of any rank 
who have not reverentially plucked a leaf out of their own laurel 
chaplets to weave a tributary, and contributory, wreath. of 
immortelles for the bust of Burns. Anglo-Saxon: poets of all 
climes have lauded, yet despaired of excelling, him. Biographers 
and critics south of the Tweed have waxed eloquent about his 
merits as a poet while dealing indulgently with his undeniable 
and indefensible defects as a man—the inevitable dross of his 
fine gold. But it remained for one English poet-biographer—the 
late W. E. Henley, who had spent several years in Edinburgh, 
mostly in a hospital, and been the close associate of Robert Louis 
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Stevenson—to prove as unsparing with his moral censure as he 
had been unstinted with his literary praise, and to be stigmatised 
by, I think, the indignant Provost of Dumfries, where lie the 
bones of Burns, as ‘ an acclimatised Cockney cuckoo.’ 

Apart from his moral blemishes—as to which his own country- 
men have been singularly charitable, and resentful of severer 
criticism from the outside—there are certain aspects of Burns’s 
character which have given rise to strange misconceptions south 
of the Tweed. Take, for example, one of his finest and best- 
known lyrics, A Man’s a Man for a’ that, which has been called 
the supreme song of humanity, and is accorded a first place among 
the raucous canticles of Socialists and even Anarchists. But it 
would be wrong to conclude from this, as is generally done, that 
the writer of this famous song was a Socialist, and would now be 
found heading Sunday-afternoon demonstrations in Trafalgar 
Square. Someone described Burns as a curious blend of a Jacobin 
and a Jacobite, but the latter element most decidedly prepon- 
derated in him. True, he was so much in sympathy with the 
French Revolution that he sent a couple of small brass guns, or 
culverins—which, in his capacity as exciseman, he had helped to 
capture from smugglers—as a present to the Directory. But they 
got no further than Dover. 

The truth is that at heart Burns was much more of an aris- 
tocrat than a democrat or radical. The feeling of blood and 
family descent, the feudal feeling, in fact, was strong within him— 
so much so that on arriving in Edinburgh he went to the Heralds’ 
College to see whether he could claim kin with anyone of conse- 
quence, but only found, to use his own facetious words, that— 


He was of ancient but ignoble blood 
That crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood. 


Burns, it is true, had no respect for those who were not a 
credit to their order, but his poems and rhymed epistles teem with 
expressions of admiration for those of the nobility and gentry 
who had befriended him. True, he wrote : 


You see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts and stares and a’ that : 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that ; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind 
Can look and laugh at a’ that. 


And yet after once dining with Lord Daer—‘an’ sic a Lord! 
lang Scotch ells twa ’—son and heir to the Earl of Selkirk, whom 
he was quick to size up, sympathetically, he concluded : 
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Then from his Lordship I shall learn, 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 
One rank as well’s another ; 
Nae honest, worthy man need care 
To meet with noble youthfu’ Daer, 
For he but meets a brother. 


Then take his Lament on the death of his patron the Earl of 
Glencairn : 






The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I’ll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me ! 


In the course of his tour in the Highlands, between his two 
winter visits to Edinburgh, he was entertained at Gordon Castle— 
whose duchess, as we have seen, had been ‘ carried off her feet ’ 
by the ‘ ploughman-poet’s ’ conversation—when he entered in his 
diary : 

Cross Spey to Fochabers, fine palace, worthy of the noble, the polite, 
and generous proprietor. The Duke makes me happier than ever great 
man did; noble, princely, yet mild and condescending and affable—gay 


and kind, The Duchess charming, witty, kind and sensible. God bless 
them ! 


The truth is that Burns was never happier than when enjoying 
the society and patronage, or call it appreciation, of his social 
superiors ; and ever strong within him was the feudal feeling 
which had impelled his father to share the misfortunes of the 
Jacobite Earl Marischal Keith and migrate to the south from his 
tenant-holding near Dunottar Castle to escape proscription. 

| Such was the feeling which must have inspired the poet’s. 
i patriotic Address to Edinburgh when, referring to ‘ Scotia’s kings 
} of other years,’ he burst out : 


Wild beats my heart to trace your steps, 
Whose ancestors, in days of yore, 
Thro’ hostile ranks and ruin’d gaps 
Old Scotia’s bloody lion bore : 
Ev’n I who sing in rustic lore, 
Haply my sires have left their shed, ‘ 
And fac’d grim Danger’s loudest roar, 
Bold-following where your fathers led. 


This noble Address to Edinburgh is written in the purest of 
English—like The Cottar’s Saturday Night—a language which, 
either in verse or prose, he could handle supremely well, even if, 
as in the case of his Letters, it was a little too stilted in accordance 
Vor. XCILI—No. 556 3K 
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with the pompous diction of his time. But whenever his theme 
savoured of the dignified, the heroic, or the sublime, he invariably 
lapsed into the tongue of Shakespeare and Milton. Thus some 
of the finest passages in his poems are English, such as either of 
those mighty masters of verse and prose might have been proud 
to own. Take this from Tam o’ Shanier, the purest, perhaps, of 
all his Doric pieces : 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever ; 

Or like the Borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm. 


It is the same with Scots wha hae. Though Bannockburn 
was an intensely Scottish theme, Burns instinctively felt that 
he could only do justice to it by using the world-wide speech of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

As Scots wha hae has been said to bé one of the best battle 
songs ever written—dquite on a par at least with the Marseillaise, 
which is hard to beat—so the best love-song, the song which 
best expresses admiration of female charms, is Annie Laurie; 
while Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut (malt) is the ne plus ultra of 
drinking ditties. Auld Lang Syne shares with our national 
anthem the distinction of being more often than any other song 
on the jovial lips of our gracious sovereign’s subjects from one 
end to the other of his world-embracing Empire ; though no song 
is ever more mutilated in the singing ; and I only wish my English 
friends, for one thing, would chant it—not in terms of a ‘ willy- 
waught,’ but of a ‘ gude-willy waught ’ (haustus benevolens)—with 
the hyphen in the proper place. 

What purity of English, too, and perfection of rhythm worthy 
of Tennyson, you find in such beautiful lyrics as Ye Banks and 
Braes, Flow gently, sweet Afton, The Sodger’s Return, My Nannie’s 
Awa’, My Love is like a red, red rose, and, above all, in Mary in 


Heaven, beginning— 


Thou lingering star with lessening ray 
That lov’st to greet the early morn. 
Again thou usherest in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn. 


Englishmen can have no difficulty whatever in understanding 
most of the songs of Burns, though it may be otherwise with such 
Doric masterpieces as the Platonic-like dialogue of The Twa Dogs, 
Tam o’ Shanter, The Jolly Beggars, The Address to the De’, 
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Hallowe'en, and many others. It is not to be expected that 
Englishmen should be able to do what Scotsmen themselves, 
even of the country-bred kind like myself, are now unequal to 
without the occasional help of a glossary, or The Scottish Dictionary 
of Dr. Jamieson, who, by the bye, spelt his name more correctly 
than ‘Dr. Jim’ of Rhodesian fame, and who, though a west- 
country man himself, adopted as the basis of his lexicon the 
dialect of Angus and Mearns, which, as I said at the outset of 
this article, was the dialect of Burns’s father as well as of mine. 

As a spoken tongue the language of Burns and his father 
is now fast falling into disuse, especially in the urban and more 
educated communities of Scotland, with their schools, and news- 
papers, and uppish, apish ways, and other anglicising influences ; 
nor among the nobility and gentry of Scotland would you now 
find many, if any, who could converse, as they still did in the 
time of Walter Scott and of Dean Ramsay—with his delightful 
Anecdotes of Scottish Life and Character—holding their own in a 
Doric dialogue with a peasant of Strathmore, or the Lothians, 
or Ayrshire. 

It is for this reason that the vogue of our fictional ‘ Kail- 
yairders ’ has sensibly declined, not only in the south, but also 
in the north. But throughout the Anglo-Saxon world the songs 
of Burns, as distinguished from the other productions of his genius, 
will last as long as, and perhaps even outlive, the Song of 
Solomon— 


The wisest man the warld e’er saw 
Wha dearly loved the lasses, O ! 


CHARLES LOWE. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ITALY 


For generations Shakespearean commentators have been puzzled 
to account for the description of foreign scenes, particularly 
Italian, and of the customs, laws, and other local knowledge— 
descriptions so numerous and accurate that it is almost impossible 
to believe that they were written by a man who never left this 
island. Moreover, he understood the life and language of a sailor, 
In The Merchant of Venice accurate sailors’ expressions are put 
into the mouths of Salanio and Salarino. A Comedy of Errors is 
also full of nautical allusions and sea words, while in The Tempest 
we have directions as to the management of a ship, displaying a 
technical knowledge of seamanship. Every reader of the plays 
has experienced this difficulty of accounting for the minute local 
truth and the prevalence of local colour, and theories have been 
formed of imaginary Shakespeare travels. It is not easy to 
conceive The Merchant of Venice as coming from the brain of one 
who had never strolled on the Rialto, or sunned himself on the 
slopes of Monte Bello (Portia’s Belmont); though when the 
supposed Italian journey could have been performed in the course 
of Shakespeare’s brief and busy life between his marriage and 
retirement is a mystery more perplexing than the local knowledge 
it would serve to explain. 

There are many reasons to believe that the writer of the plays 
had visited Italy. In a note, says Charles Knight, upon the 
passage : 

‘ Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice.’ 
If Shakespeare had been at Venice (which from the extraordinary keep- 
ing of the play, appears the most natural supposition), he must surely 
have had some such situation in his eye as Belmont. There is a common 
ferry at two places—Fusina and Mestre. 


The ferries in Venice are called traghetti, and ‘tranect’ is 
probably a misprint for ‘ tragect.’ 

Karl Elze, who maintained that the only possible explanation 
of the poet’s exact local knowledge is that he visited Italy (Essays, 
1873, p. 279), says: ‘ What visitor does not here at once recognise 
the Venetian traghetto?’ The poet knew there was such a ferry 
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and such a boat, and he also knew the distance that Portia and 
Nerissa would have to travel from Montebello (just beyond 
Vicenza) to Padua, whither Balthasar is despatched with a letter 
to Doctor Bellario in advance : 


For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 


From Montebello to Padua is exactly twenty miles. According 
to Mr. Horatio F. Brown’s Studies in the History of Venice, 
Dr. Bellario’s namesakes live in Padua to this day. The Duke 
says he will dismiss the Court unless Bellario, ‘a learned doctor 
of Padua,’ arrive. Such was the reputation for learning attained 
by that famous university that the Venetian Senate decreed 
that no degrees should be recognised save those of Padua. 
In the same play the poet says : 

This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick, 

It looks a little paler: ‘tis a day 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid, 


whereupon Knight remarks : 


The light of the moon and stars in Italy is almost as yellow as the sun- 
light in England. . . . Two hours after sunset, on the night of a new 
moon, we have seen so far over the lagunes that the light seemed only a 


paler day. 


Mr. Brown, who has been described as ‘the greatest English 
authority on things Venetian,’ says : 

It is that salient point, the Rialto, its mere sound and name, which gives 
to the setting of the drama the strong Venetian flavour which it undoubtedly 
possesses, 

He finds Portia, Antonio, and Shylock thoroughly Venetian ; 
indeed, he declares the Jew to be more Venetian, in many respects, 
than Jewish. Was Shakespeare aware of the great German 
Exchange-house, and the fact that commercial relations between 
Venice and Germany were of the closest description? With no 
German city was trade more active than with Frankfurt ; and 
the poet shows his information on this point when he makes 
Shylock in his misery recall his business transactions in that city, 
and the diamond he bought there. Shylock’s confidence that he 
will receive pure justice from the Venetian tribunals is true to 
fact and honourable to the Republic; Antonio recognises this 
when he says : 

The duke cannot deny the course of law ; 

For the commodity that strangers have 

With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of his state ; 


Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. 
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Mr. Brown observes : 


That states the truth about Venetian commercial policy; the great 
freedom and security she always allowed to strangers, accounted for much 
of her prosperity, and for the rooted affection which her dependencies bore 
towards her. 


Charles Knight, in his reference to The Taming of the Shrew, 
says : 

It is difficult for those who have explored the city of Padua to resist 
the persuasion that the poet himself had been one of the travellers who had 


come from afar to look upon its seats of learning, if not to partake of its 
‘ ingenious studies.’ There is a pure Paduan atmosphere hanging about this 
play. 

The names of the characters are chosen with a perfect knowledge 
of the Italian language, especially that of Biondello for the fair- 
haired youth. In his Introduction to the comedy Professor 
Brandes says : 

We notice with surprise not only the correctness of the Italian names, 
but the remarkable way in which, at the very beginning of the play, several 
Italian cities and districts are characterised in a single phrase. Lombardy 
is ‘the pleasant garden of great Italy’; a is ‘renowned for grave 
citizens ’; and here the epithet ‘ grave ’ is especially noteworthy since many 
testimonies concur to show that it was particularly characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Pisa. 


It has been pointed out that the remarkable form of betrothal of 
Petruchio and Katharina (namely, that her father joins their 
hands in the presence of two witnesses) was not English in form, 
but peculiarly Italian. Petruchio says, ‘I will to Venice to buy 
apparel ’gainst the wedding day.’ It was customary for gentle- 
folk in the province of Veneto to go to Venice for their wedding 
outfits. Special attention was long ago directed to the speech 
at the end of the second act, where Gremio reckons up all the 
goods and gear with which his house is stocked. Literally all 
those articles of luxury have been seen in the palaces of Northern 
Italy. In the ‘Induction’ a Lord says to the tinker Sly : 


We'll show thee Io as she was a maid, 
And how she was beguiled and surpris’d, 
As lively painted as the deed was done. 


Elze urged that Shakespeare had seen Correggio’s famous picture 
of Jupiter and Io. From 1585-1600 the picture was in the palace 
of the sculptor Leoni at Milan, and was constantly viewed by 
travellers. 

The first act of Othello is thoroughly Venetian in spirit. The 
dark night, the narrow streets, Brabantio’s house with close- 
barred doors and shutters, the low voices of Iago and Roderigo, 
the sudden uproar springing up out of the quiet night, the torches 
and lackey, the ‘knave of common hire,’ the gondolier, the 
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Doge and senators in council, etc., all this is admirably conceived 
to picture forth one full night in Venice. Portia’s ‘sunny locks 
hang on her temples like a golden fleece.’ She was, therefore, 
of the true Venetian type with red-gold hair made famous by 
Titian. Mr. Horatio Brown observes that ‘as in the comedy 
Portia is the type of the brilliant, playful, sprightly Venetian lady, 
so in the tragedy Desdemona personifies the gentle, loving, sub- 
missive, patient type, so dear to the Italians.’ Brabantio, when 
he learns of his daughter’s flight, calls for some ‘ special officers 
of night.’ Would Shakespeare have thought of such a strange 
and picturesque description of the night patrol had he not known 
that in Venice those officers bore the title of Signori di Notte ? 
Another peculiarity, which the casual reader of the play would 
certainly pass unnoticed, is that Iago scoffs at the Florentine 
Cassio as ‘a great arithmetician,’ a ‘counter-caster.’ The 
Florentines were noted as masters of arithmetic and book- 
keeping. 

In The Taming of the Shrew he knew more about Padua than 
its University. He knew that it belonged to Venice and that 
Mantua did not : 


’Tis death for any one in Mantua 

To come to Padua. Know you not the cause ? 
Your ships are stayed at Venice, and the duke, 
For private quarrel ’twixt your duke and him, 
Hath published and proclaimed it openly. 


Mr. Brown’s.comment is that 


it was surely not a little for a London play-actor to know so much of the 
complicated political geography of Italy. He was aware, too, of the right 
use of Italian Gentile names. Lucentio describes his father as ‘ Vincentio 
come of the Bentivolii,’ that is, Vincenzo de Bentivoglii. The name of 
Gobbo is gunuiaaly Venetian, and suggests, moreover, the kneeling figure 
of stone, ‘Il Gobbo di Rialto,’ that forms the base of the granite pillar to 
which, in former days, the decrees of the Republic were fixed. 


Old Gobbo conforms with a Venetian custom when he brings a 
dish of pigeons for his son’s master. Study of Jewish nature, to 
which Shylock bears witness, would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, in England, where Jews were not permitted to reside 
since their expulsion in the time of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

When Juliet asks Friar Laurence, ‘Shall I come again to 
evening mass?’ we might naturally mention ‘that the Catholic 
Church knows nothing of evening masses ; but it has been dis- 
covered that they were actually in use in Italy at that time, and 
especially in Verona where the scene is laid. Juliet is to be 
married to the county Paris at St. Peter’s Church. There 
actually is a St. Peter’s Church on the Via San Fermo close to 
the Capulet house. Capulet invites guests for an evening’s 
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festivities, which, as the drama shows, take place on a Sunday. 
This was a favourite evening for festivities in Latin countries. 

The value of travel as part of the education of a gentleman is 
insisted upon in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. In sending off 
Proteus, his father, Antonio, says : 


I have considered well his loss of time and how he cannot be a perfect 

man not being tried and tutored by the world. Experience is by industry 
achieved. 
The remarks in the play are well worth comparing with Bacon’s 
Essay on Travel, beginning: ‘ Travel in the younger sort is a part 
of education, in the elder a part of experience.’ Sir Sidney Lee 
says that Shakespeare ‘ doubtless owed all to the verbal reports 
of travelled friends or to books ’ ; though he admits that the poet 
could read Italian, since ‘ several French and Italian books whence 
he borrowed the plots for his dramas were not accessible to him in 
English translations.’ Professor Brandes, on the other hand, 
points out that there were no books to help him, and no descrip- 
tion of Venice was published in England until after The Merchant 
of Venice had been written. He declares Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of Italy to have been ‘ closer than could have been gained 
from oral descriptions and from books.’ 

Sir Sidney Lee quotes the following passage from As you Like It 
to illustrate a theory that Shakespeare ‘ ridiculed ’ foreign travel : 

RosaLinD. Farewell, Monsieur Traveller: look you lisp and wear 
strange suits ; disable all the benefits of your own country ; be out of love 


with your nativity and almost chide God for making you that countenance 
you are; or I will scarce think you have swam in a gondola. 


I think our distinguished authority has failed to catch the mean- 
ing. Turning to Bacon’s Essay on Travel, we read : 


When a traveller returns home , . . let his travel appear rather in his 
discourse than in his apparel or gesture . . . and let it appear that he doth 
not change his country’s manners for those of foreign parts. 


It may be asked, if the author of the plays was so well 
acquainted with Northern Italy, how does he come to connect 
Verona and Milan by a waterway in The Two Gentlemen of Verona? 
In The Nineteenth Century for August 1908 Sir Edward Sullivan 
has placed the answer beyond all doubt in his article on Shakespeare 
and the Waterways of North Italy. He proved by quotations from 
Italian writers of, and prior to, the seventeenth century, and with 
the aid of a map of Lombardy, published in 1564, that the high 
road from Milan to Venice was by water, and that a journey 
from Verona to Milan could have been performed by water—at 
any rate, for the greater part of the distance. 


R. L. EAGLe. 
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WITH THE BIRDS ON EXMOOR 


THE spring of 1922 was very backward in vegetation. Exmoor, 
in common with other south-western districts and parts of Wales, 
experienced a severe snowstorm at the end of March and beginning 
of April. The roads on the moor were completely blocked with 
snow for days, and the outlying farms were cut off as regards 
wheeled traffic in some cases fora fortnight. Even by the middle of 
May no new growth was showing in the heather on the high moor; 
acres of it were brown and dead-looking, as in mid-winter. The 
whortleberry, too, was only just starting into leaf; the gnarled, 
knotted and lichen-covered oaks that clothe the hill slopes of 
Badgworthy, for instance, were still bare and leafless ; beeches 
here and there displayed a touch of green, but for the most part 
the long buds were only just forming. A ‘ blackthorn winter’ 
was in full swing. In the more sheltered nooks the bushes shone 
white like great snowballs, but in exposed situations, particularly 
on the uplands, some were but just coming into flower, the buds 
on many branches being as yet unopened. It must be very many 
years since Exmoor had such a visitation in spring-time. 

Listening to the yarns of a farmer whose homestead was 
exposed to the full fury of the blizzard, one was irresistibly 
reminded of the herculean labours of ‘ girt’ Jan Ridd when 
digging his sheep out of the snow, though that, to be sure, was in 
December, and a more destructive storm by far. Still many 
sheep perished last spring, and the farmers’ loss was heavy. 

When prowling over the moor in May in search of bird life 
one came upon many corpses of sheep lying in the ditches on the 
lee side of a beech hedge, where the drifts lie thickest. . The 
poor things had lain down in the partial shelter and been 
smothered, or they had fallen into a deep drift and been unable 
to extricate themselves. A pony was found lying in the hollow 
of a deep lane in a moorland combe where the snow must have 
been piled 7 or 8 feet high. 

The nesting of most birds was correspondingly delayed, and 
even the hardy carrion crows, to judge from the many nests I 
found, had agreed that the laying of their eggs might best be 
deferred a while. Their bulky nests were very conspicuous in 
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the single trees (generally of small size, and chiefly hawthorns) that 
dotted here and there the upland valleys. If the old bird did not 
slip away while one was still 50 or 100 yards distant, a smart tap 
on the tree would bring her off with an angry croak at being 
disturbed. The worst bird language I ever heard came from a 
carrion crow that got off a nest in a stunted thorn. There were 
newly hatched young, the wind was chill, and the parent bird 
resented my intrusion deeply. She sat on a rock near the tree 
and poured forth a perfect volume of angry croaks and caws, 
both loud and shrill. The variety of notes was wonderful, far 
surpassing the accomplishments of any previous crow I had 
ever known. Until I was far away from the nest she continued 
her objurgations. I say ‘she’ because probably the male would 
have taken matters more calmly. 

Not all the crows’ nests one found were tenanted by their 
builders. Some were decayed and empty ; one or two had been 
relined and taken over by kestrels, and in one instance, at least, 
by a pair of merlins. 

The little blue hawk does not generally nest in a tree, and it 
is difficult to say why it should have done so in this case, where 
heather—its usual nesting place—was both thick and frequent. 
The sloping sides of the little valley were almost covered with 
it; moreover, there were small outcrops of rock dotted about, 
such as the merlin loves, and sheep tracks, near which it often 
lays its eggs. Altogether it was, one would think, an ideal spot 
for a ground nest; but no, the merlins would have none of it. 
They chose instead an old crow’s nest in a thorn tree blocking a 
small gully opening up the hillside. Possibly some far-away 
ancestors of these birds had elected to nest in a tree, and had 
handed down their preference. At any rate, these merlins had 
nested in a tree—another thorn about half a mile away—the 
previous year. 

It says much for the seclusion of the little valley that merlins 
should nest in peace in so obvious a situation. The first of these 
nests was found more by luck than skill. The sudden appearance 
of the tiercel merlin over the brow of the hill uttering an agitated 
cry— quik-quik-quik-quik ’"—led one to search the heather in 
the neighbourhood, but to no purpose. There was no sign of 
the hen, and the quest that day had to be abandoned. Not 
until the third day were the meilins found to be using a most 
conspicuous old crow’s nest in a small thorn standing beside the 
path running up the valley. It was then mid-June, and the nest 
contained two addled eggs and two fine youngsters a day or two 
old. From previous knowledge the search in the following year 
was an easy matter, and about the middle of May the tiercel 
merlin was put off the nest, which contained three eggs. By 
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standing on the hillside above the tree one could see the bird on 
the nest quite clearly, and just catch a glimpse of the eggs when 
he had gone. One more egg was laid to complete the clutch, 
and after that the chief pleasure was to spend an hour or two, 
not very far away, in the hope of seeing the tiercel bring food to 
the sitting falcon. This I was fortunate enough to see several 
times on different occasions. 

The tiercel would suddenly appear over the brow of the hill 
carrying a bird, always a meadow pipit, when the falcon would 
rise from the nest to meet him. Both then flew towards a small 
mound not far from the nest and level with it on the hillside. 
Just before they reached it he passed to her the prey he was 
grasping, and, with much screaming from both birds, she settled 
on the little mound. She then tore the pipit fiercely to pieces and 
devoured it, feathers flying in all directions. The male meanwhile 
after a few turns in the air betook himself to the nest, presumably 
to keep the eggs from cooling. Having finished her meal, the 
falcon showed no haste to return to her charge, but remained some 
ten minutes on the mound, gazing about her and preening her 
feathers. 

The sudden passing of a carrion crow bearing food to its small 
progeny in a distant tree aroused the falcon’s wrath. She hurled 
herself violently at the intruder, who, to judge from the un- 
dignified speed with which it removed itself from the neighbour- 
hood, had previous experience of the merlins’ prowess. 

This accomplished, the falcon slowly made her way to the nest, 
leaving her mate free to return to his hunting. A search revealed 
the fact that, besides the one just used, there were five other 
‘ dinner-table ’ mounds, none more than 130 yards from the eyrie, 
and all bestrewn with meadow pipits’ feathers. It is evident that 
the merlin likes a frequent change of table for its meal, and 
perhaps seldom uses the same twice running. 

A friend who watched these merlins rather later, towards the 
end of the incubation period, reported that in his experience the 
tiercel dropped his prey on the ground for the falcon to pick up, 
also that on one occasion this proved to be a ring ouzel. 

Almost midway between the two nests of these merlins, in a 
small combe on the opposite side of the valley, stands a group of 
large and ancient hawthorns, favoured for many years as a nesting 
site by the common buzzard. Four of these thorns grow closely 
together, and on three of them are buzzards’ nests—great flat 
structures some 2 feet across composed mainly of stout heather 
stems and twigs. In mid-June 1921 the occupied nest—they 
seem to be used more or less in turn—contained three young 
buzzards about a month old. The biggest of the three, probably 
a female, got on its legs, spread its partly fledged wings, and poured 
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out a fine flow of precocious bird language. The parent buzzards 
meanwhile circled slowly round overhead, mewing loudly, but 
offering no defence of their brood. 

In a long experience of buzzards at home and abroad, only 
once have I known this magnificent but rather cowardly bird to 
become more courageous. This was in the north country on a 
mountain ridge on whose craggy sides a nest of young buzzards 
was somewhere tucked away. The old birds literally mobbed me, 
and dashed in turns at my head with vicious swoops and ear- 
piercing yells, once or twice actually striking my head with their 


In this Exmoor valley in May 1922 the same nest was used 
again and held three eggs. Many pairs of buzzards breed on 
Exmoor and its sea cliffs, and it is no uncommon thing to see five 
or six and even more of these fine hawks soaring in company. At 
least one nest was found on a quite inaccessible ledge of sea cliff, 
and another was partly located. The former was evidently an 
eyrie of long standing ; it was an immense pile of sticks, and from 
below looked to be about 3 feet thick. Lucky is the buzzard that 
finds such a secure spot, for those that choose hawthorns as nesting 
sites are rather courting disaster, secluded though the upland 
valley may be. 

Ravens are still to be found on the moor. The deep barking 
‘pork-pork’ is not infrequently heard, and the great birds, 
generally in pairs, are seen making their way, sedate and purpose- 
ful as is their wont, straight to their destination. It is probable 
that in the south their only nesting places nowadays are the sea 
cliffs, and that ‘ raven trees ’ are things of the past. It is wonder- 
ful how birds like the buzzard, raven, and peregrine continue to 
hold their own. The last-named is indeed a tough customer to 
exterminate. Its great strength and marvellous powers of flight 
enable it to ‘ carry on’ in spite of considerable persecution. It is, 
too, for the most part, a silent bird, and so may often escape 
notice. At any rate, Exmoor can boast of its peregrines as well 
as its buzzards and ravens, whose strongholds, let us hope, will 
remain inaccessible. What bird is more splendid than a pere- 
grine ? 

A characteristic inhabitant of the upland valleys and combes 
is the ring ouzel, so like the blackbird and yet so different. Its 
clear, piping note and harsh alarm call are fitting accompaniments, 
like the whistle of the curlew, to a lonely moorland scene. Each 
combe has at least one pair, and the nest may generally be found 
near the stream that tumbles down from the high ground, well 
hidden among the sprays of heather and whortleberry that fringe 
the banks. Within the space of a few days many nests were seen 
containing eggs in various stages of incubation, and young birds 
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partly fledged ; in one case, indeed, the brood had left the nest 
and were quite vigorous on the wing. So diverse are the ways 
even of one species. 

The whinchat, is a very local bird in the west country, but on 
parts of Exmoor it is fairly abundant. In certain combes leading 
to the high moor many pairs are busy nesting in May and June. 
They choose a spot well concealed by heather, whortleberry, or 
dead bracken ; this is generally, but not always, well above the 
marshy level of the stream, and the birds display much ingenuity 
in hiding their whereabouts. In that respect, however, they do not 
possess the wonderful guile of the stonechat, which also nests, 
though in smaller numbers, in much the same places. It is often 
supposed that these two species, near relations though they may 
be, do not usually consort together; but in these small valleys 
both are found fraternising. 

Their cousin the wheatear had to be looked for on and about 
the mortarless stone walls and grassy hillsides, where cavities 
deep down under stones and disused rabbit burrows afforded 
ample opportunities for nesting. At the same time that the whin- 
chats were laying most wheatears were feeding their recently 
hatched young. One male bird was evidently lazy in doing his 
duty by his brood ; instead of hunting for insects, he took to dis- 
playing before his mate, spreading his wings and tail and behaving 
generally as if courting days had returned. She, on the other 
hand, was much too preoccupied, and, like Gallio, cared for none 
of these things; in fact, she flew at him with such vigour that 
he thought better of his posturings and returned to his proper 
affairs. 

One of the charms of Exmoor is its hanging mati that slope 
sharply down to the river valleys and the lower reaches of the 
moorland streams. Where firs do not predominate, bird life is 
abundant and most fascinating. The redstart, another local bird 
in the west, is very numerous ; indeed, in one small district of 
some two miles in radius at least a dozen pairs were nesting, for 
the most part in holes in the gnarled oaks that grow thickly 
together. This, one of our most beautiful small birds, is becoming 
less common throughout the country than it used to be, and it 
was a great joy to find so many, and to hear their delightful little 
song—a melody that is strongly reminiscent of the song of the 
pied fly-catcher. Flashes of red darted about among the tree 
trunks, and plaintive alarm notes betrayed the fact that there 
were redstarts’ nests near at hand. 

Willow wrens, wood wrens, and chiffchaffs, blackcaps and 
garden warblers, helped to fill these hanging woods with song, 
Nowhere in the west have I heard so many garden warblers ; 
indeed, in one stretch of wood the blackcaps were in a distinct 
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minority—a most unusual state of things. Generally speaking, 
it is not difficult to distinguish apart the songs of garden warbler 
and blackcap. The warble of the former bird is more continuous, 
more rippling, and lacks the rich high notes of its cousin ; but now 
and then one is puzzled, and in this wood a bird was singing that 
had few, if any, high notes, and the warble ran on and on. Some 
time was spent in watching, and at length the little singer was 
seen, and—it was a blackcap ! 

An exceedingly common bird in these hanging woods and 
spinneys is the wood wren, silvery in voice as in appearance, and 
fairy-like in its cainty, flashing little movements. Gilbert White’s 
‘little yellow bird ’ that makes ‘a sibilous shivering noise in the 
tops of tall woods ’ is a great favourite with all people who know 
it well. At the end of May there was no sign of female wood 
wrens, but their mates were busy singing and fly-catching, prob- 
ably within sight and sound of the nest where six or seven darkly 
spotted little eggs were being cherished. It is a difficult nest to 
find, except when the hen is building, and then patient watching 
will usually bring success. 

There is one large wood that falls gradually to the sea cliffs 
that is a real Arcadia for birds. Hardly a road leads to it ; what 
paths one found were encroached upon by branches of trees and 
claimed for their own by brambles. Ivy covered thickly many of 
the trunks and climbed up in festoons among the highest twigs ; 
grey lichen flourished abundantly. But brilliant sunshine flooded 
the wood, and the chorus of birds’ voices was almost bewildering. 
Here was found the lesser spotted woodpecker ; truly it was a 
paradise for him, with innumerable decayed trees for boring a 
nesting hole and food in plenty in the shape of insects. Above 
the trees was singing a woodlark, one of the few that were heard 
on Exmoor. They do not seem to care for very high ground, and 
seldom stray beyond the lower slopes of the moor ; even so they 
are not common, as they are in South Devon 

To a real woodlark-lover few birds can be called its peers, and 
one cannot do better than quote Mr. Anthony Buxton in Sport in 
Peace and War when he says of the woodlark : ‘ Poem after poem 
has been poured out to his most inferior cousin the skylark, but 
to anyone hearing and seeing the two together there is no com- 
parison either in song, appearance, or character.’ 

The grey wagtail, as fascinating in its own way as is the wood 
wren, is met with everywhere by the riverside, and by all the 
moorland streams that gurgle down their stony bed. It loves a 
farm hard by the river bank, and often makes its nest in the wall 
of an outbuilding. Many people would be surprised to be told 
that the grey wagtail is a songster; yet his notes are equal to 
those of several of the so-called warblers. They are not loud, but 
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exceedingly sweet and rippling, like the murmur of the water by 
which he lives. 

In moorland and hill country with the grey wagtail is associated 
the dipper, as being also a bird of the tumbling streams. Every 
half-mile of river seems to harbour at least one pair of dippers ; so 
does each stream that babbles down the combes. Several of their 
large, mossy nests were discovered, nearly all in a niche between 
stones or against the face of a rock, but so placed that water 
actually splashed over them. So much is the dipper a bird of the 
water that he seems never happy unless he is diving into it or 
swimming under it ; the young are equally amphibious, and the 
nest, perforce, must follow suit. A pair of white-bibbed dippers 
curtseying by the edge of a sun-lit pool, diving in and bobbing up 
again like dabchicks, is indeed a delightful picture. 

Here and there a few pairs of common sandpipers may be found 
nesting by Exmoor streams, and a nest was stumbled on 30 yards 
above a river bank towards the end of May. The four eggs were 
laid in a small grassy hollow with dead bracken fronds arching over 
in such a way that it looked for all the world like a tiny wigwam. 

On the open moor meadow pipit and skylark got up everywhere 
almost from under one’s feet. A great number of nests were dis- 
covered, chiefly of meadow pipits, but, though there were cuckoos 
prowling suspiciously about over the heather, not one cuckoo’s 
egg was found. I was tempted to wonder whether the cuckoos 
had forsaken meadow pipits as foster-parents for the time being, 
and were transferring their attentions to whinchats lower down in 
the combes. These latter birds were laying towards the end of 
May, when most of the meadow pipits’ eggs were on the point of 
being hatched. No doubt in such regions as these the cuckoo has 
to take just what she can get. 

Swifts and, to a lesser degree, swallows seemed to revel in 
the wind that swept over the heather; at any rate, many 
frequented the high moors in May and June, miles from human 
habitations, where presumably their nesting was in full swing. 
The house martins, true to their name, confined their excursions, 
and seldom strayed far from the farm buildings where their nests 
might be seen plastered in rows under the eaves. 

Blackcock flourish in numbers on various parts of Exmoor ; 
in a trudge over the heather one frequently put up four or five 
together, but all were cock-birds ; a grey hen was seldom seen. 
Red grouse were introduced for, at any rate, the second time 
a few years ago—the first attempt appears to have been a failure— 
and in June 1921 several small broods were found on the open 
moor. In 1922, however, owing to the heavy fall of snow in 
early spring, the usual March burning of heather and rank grass was 
delayed until mid-May, with the consequence that great damage 
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was done to nesting birds. No doubt the farmers find this burning 
necessary to improve the quality of food for their stock, but 
what about ‘ they wild birds’? Surely some little consideration 
might have been shown to them. One nest full of red grouse eggs 
was destroyed, and probably several more, while skylarks’ and 
meadow pipits’ eggs must have been burned by the dozen. It 
is to be feared that in many cases the hen refused to desert her 
nest and was herself overwhelmed. The small tract of moor here 
alluded to was perhaps some 400 acres in extent, but from high 
ground one could see clouds of smoke rising up in different places 
for miles around, so the total area burned must have been 
prodigious. One cannot help thinking that it might have been 
possible, as the proper season had passed, to forego the burning 
for that year altogether. 

Snipe were not nearly so plentiful on the upland marshy 
ground as one would have expected ; very few were put up, and 
these usually from the waterlogged holes where peaty turves had 
been cut. Most conspicuous on the high moor are the many peat- 
stacks, which at a distance bear the appearance of enormous 
black thimbles. In spring-time the rough, wiry grass and short 
heather in a convenient spot are cut into turves by a ‘ turf-plough,’ 
an implement shaped like a big shovel with a long shaft and cross 
handle ; these turves are then piled in a cone some 6 feet high, 
and left to dry in the summer sun and wind, when they are carted 
down to serve as winter firing. A right good fire they make, too, 
affording a pleasant aroma as well as warmth, and after a long 
walk a most cheering companion for the evening. 

A great feature of the moor is the beech hedges, planted 
originally, no doubt, to afford protection to ponies and sheep 
from the bitter winds and snow, which in a hard winter lies thick 
on these exposed uplands. Without such protection numbers of 
animals would inevitably perish; indeed, as last spring bore 
witness, some do in any case. Many of the hedges run up to 
more than 20 feet, and so, beech being of slow growth, must be of 
considerable age. From the pedestrians’ standpoint they are a 
drawback, as many of the moor roads run between them, the 
magnificent and often extensive view thus being entirely shut out. 
Among these hedges magpies are numerous, flitting in and out 
with a hoarse chatter as they are disturbed. 

Many upland farms lie just under the protecting brow of the 
moor, and so are less wind-swept than one might suppose ; as a 
rule, they are further sheltered by a belt or clump of trees (beech, 
larch, or spruce fir) that give the old buildings quite a snug 
appearance. You would not expect to find a rookery at that 
height or in so bleak a situation, but there is one such farm— 
perhaps there are others—whose protecting trees contain a score 
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or so of rooks’ nests. At an elevation of 1300 feet, this rookery 
must surely challenge comparison for altitude with most others 
in England, at any rate in southern counties. 

Now and then while tramping over the moor one had a pleasant 
surprise, such as meeting in summer with a brood of lesser redpolls, 
a species that possibly nests regularly, if sparingly, in those parts. 
On one occasion a hedgehog was found in rather deep heather 
on the open moor at a considerable distance, one would think, 
from his usual haunts ; but hedgehogs are fond of roaming, and 
maybe he was after something special in the way of animal diet. 
To discover a large toad, also in heather, seemed less extra- 
ordinary, though he too must have been a long way out of his 
beat. Surely he had not made the journey in order to try to catch 
emperor moths, that whizzed over the heather in all directions ! 

Sheets of water, even of very limited dimensions, are scarce 
on Exmoor, so Pinkworthy, or Pinkery, pond—a pool, or tarn 
as it would be called in the north country, of a few acres in extent— 
assumes, perhaps, more importance than is its due. Tucked away 
in the folds of the high moor to the west, it is a lonely, desolate 
spot, and somehow one is not surprised to learn that it was the 
scene of a tragedy by drowning many years ago. The surrounding 
hills are largely clothed with rough, wiry grass, marshy in many 
places, and here some pairs of curlews make their nests. Their 
wailing call note and drawn-out whistle, that culminates in a 
triumphant, far-carrying trill—one of the wildest and most 
fascinating sounds in Nature—seem most fit to be associated with 
these desolate uplands. 

One may now and then disturb a heron from his fishing by 
the reedy margin of the pond at its northern end. Disgusted at 
the intrusion, he gets up with an angry, barking squawk, and 
solemnly flaps enormous, hollow wings to seek a more secluded spot. 

A buzzard, kestrel, or herring gull may perhaps come into 
view, and the tinkling song of the meadow pipit is an unfailing 
accompaniment in spring-time, but, apart from these and a stray 
wheatear or two flitting about the stone walls, there is but little 
bird life to be noted at Pinkery, at least in spring and summer. 

One bird that was not met with, though many likely parts of 
the moor were visited in the hope of finding it, is the golden 
plover. Whether it no longer nests regularly: on Exmoor, or 
whether I had not the luck to strike the right spot, I cannot say, 
but it was a great disappointment. As a slight set-off to this, 
however, a male Montagu’s harrier was seen skimming over a 
combe on the high moor. This is the only harrier that now nests 
with any regularity in England, and one hopes that, like the 
merlin, it may continue to hold its own on Exmoor. 


W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 
VoL. XCIII—No. 556 3L 
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A RECEIVER OF STOLEN GOODS 


THERE is a spice of romance as well as excitement in getting 
your livelihood by plundering your neighbour. Respectability, 
which has never tasted the joys of a piratical or parasitic existence, 
knows nothing of it. Happily, I can claim a wider experience, 
for I am one of those who have reaped where they have not sown 
—I have lived by plunder. Not wholly, however; for I have 
always endeavoured to do some honest work besides. But in any 
true account of my gains it must be admitted that part, at least, 
of my subsistence has been derived from the profits of theft, and 
that, though hitherto I have not fallen‘foul of the law and have 
even invoked its protection in the pursuit of my predatory designs, 
my proper place is unquestionably amongst the receivers of stolen 
goods. 

Having confessed so much, I think that I might reason- 
ably claim to be excused from the risk of detection which 
I should incur if I gave anything more than a slight indication 
as to the locality in which I practise my depredations Subject 
to these reservations, however, I have no scruple whatever in 
disclosing, with the utmost candour and every circumstantial 
detail, the precise manner in which I carry on my predatory 
business. It is simple enough, and can, indeed, be stated in three 
words: I keep bees. 

At first blush, bee-keeping in London does not appeal to the 
average Londoner as an eminently practical or profitable pro- 
position ; at least for anyone living, as I do, in a thickly populated 
part of London well within the four-mile radius, and within a few 
hundred yards of one of the most dismal and squalid of London’s 
slums. To the average Londoner London is merely a vast con- 
glomeration of buildings, intersected by an intricate maze of 
streets, flanked in the more favoured residential parts by rows of 
ruthlessly lopped and mutilated plane-trees, and interspersed 
here and there with dingy expanses of grass, dotted over with a 
few tired-looking and tarnished elms. It could scarcely be 
described, even by the most eulogistic house agent, as ‘a land 
flowing with honey,’ whatever might be said as to its milk supply. 
But now take a bee’s-eye view of London. It is true that even 
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to the searching eye of the bee there are large areas of London 
which are distinctly unpromising for the supply of nectar, areas 
which are in fact, from the bee’s point of view, extremely ‘ dry.’ 
But there are also certain oases—and the bee will not be slow to 
discover them—where in due season its quest for nectar will be 
richly rewarded. It is a common idea, attributable in the main 
to poetical fancy, that bees gather their honey from the garden 
flowers. This is a mistake. Bees gather comparatively little 
honey from garden flowers. Heather, clover, beans, and charlock 
are the principal sources of nectar got from groundling flowers. 
The rest (and it is a large proportion of the whole) comes from 
flowering trees and shrubs. The trees which are the most service- 
able to the bees are the fruit trees and the lime. Horse chestnut 
and hawthorn also contribute nectar and pollen, but in a lesser 
measure. London, though it does not boast of an ‘ Unter den 
Linden,’ has nevertheless a great number of profusely flowering 
lime-trees in its parks, its private gardens, and its streets. And 
there is also quite a considerable number of fruit trees, chestnuts, 
and hawthorns to be found within the four-mile radius. 

As I live in a borough of London which is perhaps more 
highly favoured in the matter of open spaces than most other 
parts of London within the same distance from Charing Cross, I 
decided to set up a hive. 

I was encouraged in the project by the knowledge that there 
was already, quite near by, at least one successful bee-keeper. 
But he had the advantage of a large private garden,.whereas my 
little patch of garden is scarcely the size of a tennis court. It 
possesses, however, two large lime-trees and a chestnut, all of 
which flower profusely. 

But, after all, what does it matter if one’s own garden is small 
provided that one’s neighbours’ gardens are large and well stocked ? 
Bees are no respecters of persons or of property. And their 
depredations fortunately do not render their owner liable to an. 
action either for trespass or larceny. 

There was, however, another possibility of legal liability to be 
considered. There was the risk of my bees annoying my neigh- 
bours and of my being proceeded against for causing a ‘ private 
nuisance.’ My house is one of a row of detached, but closely 
adjacent, houses. What if my bees entered my neighbour’s 
pantry in search of his preserves and stung his domestics or 
swarmed in the baby’s perambulator? Bees are not, in the eye 
of the law, animals fere nature. But, like dogs, if they are known 
to be of a vicious disposition, you keep them at your peril. 

It is not a little curious, when one considers the extensive 
scale on which bee-keeping is practised nowadays and the even 
more extensive scale on which it was practised in former days in 
3L2 
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England, that there is no record in the British courts of any 
action arising from injury or nuisance caused by bees. 

In the Irish Reports, however, I find the record of an action 
brought in 1903 by one Patrick O’Gorman against a neighbour, © 
Michael, also of the O’Gorman clan, for injuries caused by the 
latter’s bees. It appears that Michael kept in his back garden 
some twenty hives of bees. Being minded one sunny day to 
take the honey from one of the hives, he proceeded, equipped 
with his smoker and suitably attired in crape veil and other 
defensive armour, to open the hive; whereupon the bees, 
becoming infuriated, came forth to the attack. Some flew over 
into the neighbouring yard, where Patrick was harnessing his 
mare, and stung it. The mare stampeded, and Patrick was 
seriously crushed against the wall, and stung into the bargain. 
The jury’s sympathies were clearly and not unnaturally on the 
side of the unfortunate Patrick. They found all the facts against 
Michael, and awarded the ill-used Patrick 2001. damages. 

But I observe that amongst other facts which they found 
was this (and I think it was essential to the plaintiff succeeding 
in the action), that ‘ the bees were, to the knowledge of the defen- 
dant, of a dangerous and mischievous nature, and accustomed 
to sting mankind and domestic animals.’ It does not appear 
from the report what the breed of bees was. But there was 
certainly something characteristic of the ancient Hibernian in 
their behaviour. 

I chose my bees with care. Different strains of bees differ 
very considerably in temper. The native British brown bee is 
no doubt an excellent worker, but apt to be rather cantankerous 
at times. And, quite apart from the risk of annoying my neigh- 
bours, I myself have the strongest repugnance to being stung by 
bees. Expert bee-keepers tell you that if only you are stung 
often enough, you cease to feel the pain of a sting. But the price 
for such immunity seems to be a high one, for it is only after some 
hundreds of stings that complete immunity is attained. Personally 
I feel unequal to undertaking so drastic a cure, when, with reason- 
able care in selecting a stock and reasonable precautions (such 
as the use of veil and gloves) in handling them, you can avoid 
being stung at all. So, freeing myself from all insular prejudice 
against foreigners, I selected a stock of Italian bees, which, unlike 
the human species of the Latin race, are of a remarkably equable 
temper, slow to anger and easily subdued. 

The choice of a suitable site for the hive was also a matter 
calling for careful consideration. Hives are usually set upon the 
ground. But if the bees are left to choose a home for themselves, 
they almost invariably choose a spot some distance above the 
1 O’Gorman v. O’Gorman (1903, 2 Irish Reports, 573). 
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ground. I concluded, therefore, that they would have no objec- 
tion to being housed upon the first floor, and I decided accordingly 
to instal the hive upon a flat roof at the back of my house, some 
20 feet above the ground, and with an open southerly aspect, 
overlooking a considerable expanse of private gardens. 

The normal range of a bee’s flight in search of food is about 
two miles. My bees, therefore, would be able to tap all available 
sources of supply within a circle whose diameter stretched east 
and west from Hyde Park to Acton Green, and north and south 
from Kensal Green and Wormwood Scrubbs to Walham Green. 

A stock of bees, some 50,000 strong, of good Italian strain, 
was brought from the Midlands and introduced into their new 
London home early in July 1920, just when the fragrant lime- 
tree flowerets, rather late in blossom that year, were brimming 
over with dewy wine. Within twenty-four hours they were in 
busy flight to and from their newly found gathering grounds. 

As the bees were installed so late in the year—for May is the 
best time for installing a new stock—it was scarcely to be expected 
that much honey would be collected that summer. It was found, 
however, that there was an available surplus of 20 lbs. of good 
lime honey at the end of September, and this I extracted. 

Extracted honey, though not so highly prized as ‘ honey and 
the honeycomb,’ or, as it is popularly termed, ‘section honey,’ 
has nevertheless the advantage that if the extraction is carried out 
skilfully with the aid of modern appliances, it leaves the cellular 
structure of the comb practically undamaged, except for the 
removal of the layer of wax with which the cells are sealed or 
capped. By a dexterous use of a specially designed knife, known 
as an ‘ uncapping knife,’ this layer can be sliced off and the honey 
extracted by centrifugal action in a machine somewhat like a 
cream separator. If the emptied comb is then replaced in the 
hive, the bees will speedily clean it up, removing every trace of 
honey, so that it can then be wrapped up and put away for use 
next spring. In this way the bees are saved the labour and 


- delay of comb-building, and can devote all their energies forth- 


with to the task of filling the cells with honey. As the periods 
of nectar flow in London are of comparatively short duration, 
the advantage of refurnishing the hive at the commencement of 
the season with ready-made combs is obvious. | 

My Italian bees were so virtuous in all their ways and so full 
of the spirit of sweet reasonableness, even in the face of such a 
disaster as that of seeing their hoarded honey ruthlessly taken 
from them, that I almost hoped that they would be free from 
that troublesome habit, the bugbear of all bee-keepers, the 
habit of swarming. It is difficult enough to follow and recapture 
a swarm in the country; how much more difficult in London. 
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Bees are an elusive sort of property. The rule with regard to 
recapturing a swarm of bees that has issued from your hive 
appears to be based upon the Roman law of Justinian,’ and is 
as follows: So long as the swarm is kept in sight, the bees remain 
your property ; but if they get out of sight or can only be pursued 
with great difficulty, you lose your property in them. Nice 
questions might arise as to whether the difficulties which confront 
the pursuer are really so insuperable or serious as to involve the 
penalty of forfeiture. I pictured myself pursuing a vagrant 
swarm down Piccadilly, or frantically following in a taxicab 
some distant omnibus on whose top the swarm had alighted. 

‘ Aswarm in May,’ runs the old adage, ‘ is worth a load of hay.’ 
Yes, that may be its worth to the lucky finder on whose property 
it alights, and who is able to capture and hive it. But there is 
a proportionate loss to its former owner. And even if the swarm 
is recaptured, and a fresh hive started, the probability is that 
for that season, at any rate, the yield of honey from the two hives 
will not be so great as the yield from the single hive would have 
been if the bees had not swarmed. 

Some bee-keepers claim to be able ‘to prevent swarming 
altogether by certain timely and judicious manoeuvres. Such 
‘ artificial swarming,’ as it is called, sometimes succeeds, but 
sometimes it does not. I tried it and failed. My advisers 
assured me that my failure was due solely to the fact that my 
prophylactic measures were too late: the bees were already 
under the influence of the swarming fever, like Bank Holiday 
trippers who had already taken tickets for the beanfeast, and were 
not to be baulked of their pleasure by any human wile or artifice. 

So one sunny day in mid-May they issued forth, a rollicking 
rout of some thousands of bees. Fortunately, a pink hawthorn 
in full blossom not more than twenty yards away took their 
fancy, and there, right in the middle of it, they clustered in a 
seething, glistening mass. 

The thrill of capturing one’s first swarm is not easily forgotten, 
nor is it easily described. Suffice it to say that I came off 
triumphant and scatheless with an aura of bees round my head, 
and a slowly surging, softly hissing puddle of bees at the bottom 
of a capacious waste-paper basket. 

So I started a second hive. Three weeks later the old hive 
threw out a second swarm. Again, by good fortune, the swarm 
came to rest within the limits of the garden, and was easily 
recaptured. 

It will be remembered that the summer of 1921 was a notorious 
drought, and the nectar flow was therefore unusually small. 
The lime-trees scarcely remained in flower for more than three 
2 Digest, 41, 1, 5, 2. 
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or four days. It could hardly be expected that the honey crop 
would be large ; I was not disappointed, therefore, to get 30 Ibs. 
of honey from the two hives. 

The following spring, discouraged by my previous failure, I 
took no steps to prevent the bees from swarming. I was deter- 
mined that they should swarm if they wanted to; and, as I had 
no more space for additional hives, I was equally resolved to let 
the swarm go whither it would. 

To my intense surprise, neither of the hives threw out a swarm 
during the whole of the summer. One of them, it is true, was in 
no condition to do so, as the stock had become weakened through 
some freak of Nature. The queen had ceased to produce workers, 
and was producing nothing but drones. The discovery of this 
deplorable state of things and the consequent replacement of 
Her Majesty by another sovereign, more capable of providing for 
the increase and well-being of her subjects, came too late to 
replenish the stock in time to take advantage of the honey flow. 
The other hive, on the contrary, was in a state of exuberant 
vitality, and why it refrained from swarming is a mystery. 
Perhaps, in their wanderings about London, the bees have become 
aware of the shortage of housing accommodation, and have 
decided rather to bear those ills they have than fly to others that 
they know not of. 

The harvest of 1922 from one hive alone was 66 Ibs. of honey. 
Thirty pounds of this was gathered in May and June, and came 
from the fruit blossom, the hawthorn, and the chestnut. The 
remainder was excellent lime honey. 

And all this is got with the expenditure of very little trouble on 
the part of the bee-keeper, and the expense in money is also trifling. 
Of course the bees have to be fed during the winter months. A 
thriving hive should have about 30 lbs. of stores to see it safely 
through till spring feeding begins. According to my own accounts, 
the total annual cost of maintenance does not exceed 20s. a hive. 

In the first fine days in February the bees begin to shake off 
their winter lethargy and launch out on a little tentative foraging. 
The crocuses are the first flowers in London to attract their atten- 
tion, and from these they draw their earliest supplies of pollen to 
feed the young stock. 

If crocuses are scarce, the supplies of pollen may be very 
satisfactorily augmented by filling the crocus cups with pea-flour, 
which appears to serve the purpose of juvenile bee food equally 
well. 

It is one of the pleasantest sounds of early spring to hear the 
happy hum of the bees amongst the crocuses. How joyfully they 
tumble, and stagger, and wallow in the yellow powder, and 
emerge, dusty millers with a vengeance, to hover, shimmering in 
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the sunlight, whilst they busily scrape and clean themselves and 
collect the precious food from outlying portions of their bodies 
and pack it away tidily into their thigh pockets. 

Doubtless the ‘ bee-loud ’ glades of Innisfree are better suited 
for indulging a hobby of this kind; yet doubtless also amidst 
the thronging ‘’bus-loud’ thoroughfares of London there is much 
pleasure and even profit to be derived from keeping a hive or two 
for the honey-bee. 





KENNETH R. SWAN. 





FROM MY RHODESIAN DIARY 


In August 1919 a Commission consisting of two Commissioners, 
a chartered accountant, a secretary, and one unofficial member, 
went out to Rhodesia to inquire into the affairs of the British 
South Africa Chartered Company, and to settle the ultimate sum 
to be paid if, in time to come, some persons other than the 
Company should be governors of that wonderful land. And the 
unofficial member thought proper to keep an account of the events 
of the journey, notes and extracts from which are here set forth. 

It was an enjoyable journey, except in parts; but I was glad 
when those ‘ parts’ came to an end, and we arrived at Cape 
Town on September 7, and saw from the sea Table Mountain 
with its table-cloth on, and the Twelve Apostles standing out in 
the clearest of atmospheres. We went io the Mount Nelson 
Hotel, and in the afternoon heard General Smuts make his first 
speech as Prime Minister in the House of Assembly. It was a 
speech on the League of Nations, and was very well received. 

We had a few delightful days in Cape Town. Their 
Excellencies were more than good to us, as were also many 
other delightful people we met there, and I think we saw all 
that was interesting. Groote Schuur will always stand out 
in our memory, built on the site of Van Riebeck’s great barn 
for storing grain two and a half centuries old, a glorious house 
and garden, and, towering above it, the Devil’s Peak rising out 
of a sea of blue hydrangeas. In the house was the fine old Dutch 
furniture, books, brasses, glass, and all manner of lovely things 
collected by Cecil Rhodes, and left by him to the future Prime 
Ministers of South Africa. His bedroom was untouched... We 
saw the room in which his brother Frank died. Dr. Jameson 
lived there; General Botha lived there.’ Everything is still 
as Cecil Rhodes left it, never to return, yet never to leave it, 
for his great spirit seems to brood over it still. 

September 12.—We left Cape Town in the railway coach 
Constantia—a big saloon, delightful bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
everything that could be desired, with a very good steward 
and chef. We mounted by the most wonderful circles and 
corkscrews to 4800 feet above sea level. We often lost the head 
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of our train round the corners, and felt breathless till we saw it 
again for a moment, only to lose it again round the next corner, 
Sometimes we were on the edge of nothing; thousands of feet 
down there was something. So on we went through hundreds 
of miles of sand and stubby bushes through the great Karroo. 
Here and there, far between, would be a farm, and you could 
see how good the land would be if it were only cultivated. Where 
the mimosa-tree grows, with its lovely scented yellow blossom, 
you know that water is near, and when the ground is bored and 
the little water-mill set up, the sun-scorched land becomes green 
and fertile. The division between the parched land and the 
irrigated is so narrow that you can stand with one foot on the 
hot sand and the other in an orchard of hundreds of peach-trees, 
standing out in all their pink loveliness against a matchless sky 
of blue. It was pathetic to see how far apart these lovely little 
oases were, and wonderful to think that, in spite of the many 
and great difficulties these brave souls had to contend with, 
they had by their endeavours compelled the veldt to give them 
a home and a living. 

September 14.—We stayed at Kimberley for the night, and 
visited the diamond mines ; they were intensely interesting. 

September 15.—We crossed the Vaal River into Bechuana- 
land, a curious, lonely country. But I could understand how you 
would grow to love its subtle, delicate colourings. The waggons 
with great trunks of trees were drawn by as many as eighteen 
oxen, and quite a small cart had twelve donkeys to draw it. 
But all seemed to fit into the picture. 

All along the line as we went Africa seemed to stretch out 
her hands for help. Her possibilities are immeasurable, but her 
people are so few. If only some of our boys and girls would leave 
our beloved little crowded-out island and settle in this lovely 
fantastic land, what could they not do? 

September 16.—We arrived at Bulawayo, ‘ the place of killing,’ 
the former capital of Lobengula, son of Mosilikatse. His vast 
territory stood between Rhodes and the realisation of Africa 
British from the Cape to Cairo, and the thought came to Rhodes 
to form a British Chartered Company for mining and trading 
purposes, and to bring the country of Lobengula under the 
influence of Great Britain. So the Company was founded in 
1890 bya little band of pioneers, with Selous as guide, in Mashona- 
land, and the Mashonas welcomed them as a protection from their 
old enemy the Matabele. But in 1893 their hopes were dashed, 
for the Matabele warriors made their way to Victoria and killed 
their victims in the sight of the white men, and Lobengula actually 
would not promise that this raiding would not be repeated. 
Thereupon Dr. Jameson marched with only 1600 men, Europeans 
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and natives, on Lobengula’s kraal and against the whole of the 
Matabele Army. They were joined by Khama, the Bechuana 
chief, and the Matabele were defeated on the Shangani River. 
In a second fight they were again defeated, and when the British 
came to Bulawayo they found Lobengula and his indunas had 
fled towards the Zambesi. 

Lobengula died a month later, and on the submission of his 
indunas the war ended. He lies in a hidden forest grave, which 
his tribesmen will not make known to his conquerors. Some think 
he lies in the Matopos, for in a cave in a neighbouring kopje is 
the grave of his father, Mosilikatse. If this be so, the great 
White Chief and the great Black Chief may not be far apart, and 
they may together watch over the land of their desire. And thus 
was Matabeleland acquired by the Chartered Company, and, with 
Mashonaland, called by the name of Rhodesia, in April 1895. 

Parts of this wonderful country, as we were travelling along, 
seemed greener than England, for I have never seen so vivid a 
green before. And then would come sun-scorched yellow land 
for miles. There was a great fascination about it. I think it 
was because we were always expecting something to happen, 
and you found yourself watching for that something always. 
And presently would come the soft, warm blue night, which is so 
heavenly ; and Locke, the steward, with no soul and with a heavy 
hand, would pull down the blind and lay the cloth for dinner. 

September 17.—We arrived at Salisbury. I was not sorry to 
leave the Constantia, for, comfortable as she was in the cir- 
cumstances, your dressing, washing, and hair-doing were all 
advance or retreat. Not for one moment could you stand at 
attention. All these things were against you, and it was pleasant 
to be at Meikle’s in delightfully big rooms, and to get tidy and 
feel the comfort of a bath whose waters were calm instead of 
the turbulent waves of the Constantia bath, which left you 
stranded high and dry at one end and in flood at the other, and 
vice versa. 

September 18.—I went with the Commissioners to the Court 
House and sat in the jury-box with some others. The Attorney- 
General represented the British South Africa Company, and with 
him was the Managing Director of the Company; Mr. D. J. 
was for the Crown; and Sir Charles C. represented the ‘ anti- 
Company’ party. According to Sir Charles, the Company is 
nothing but a featherer of its own nest; but according to the 
Attorney-General, it exists only for noble aims and high 
endeavours. As the days go by we shall see what we shall see. 

There is a world of romance surrounding the history of the 
B.S.A. Co. 

September 19.—There was no sitting of the Commission on 
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the next day, so we started off for the Mazoe Valley. We drove 
twenty-seven miles through the loveliest country, and all along 
the roadside the wild flowers were in their full beauty, purple 
petunias in masses and babianas growing freely in every colour, 
‘ Kaffir booms’ were gorgeous in their flaming wonder. The road 
was thick in red dust. In the distance I suddenly saw something 
which I thought was a tall, black chimney, and asked Mr. D. J. 
what it was. He told us it was a dust devil. It seems that the 
winds in this queer land suddenly collect themselves together 
and form a whirlwind which takes up the dust from all parts 
and rushes it up into the air, a volume of dust, perhaps, 80 to 
100 feet high, often carrying big, heavy things with it. 

We reached the Mazoe Valley about 12.30, got out, and walked 
over to see the dam they are making to the Mazoe River. The 
dam is 85 feet across and 100 feet in height ; we crossed over to 
the other side. Below the dam is the river, and above the dam 
will be a lake of nine miles by five. The lake has already water in 
it about 30 feet in depth. The dam is not yet finished. When 
the lake is in flood, the dam has on either side an outlet over 
which the waters will pour and rush together so as to break the 
force before going into the river. From the middle of the dam G. 
and I had a view, both above and below, that was simply magni- 
ficent. Ranges of blue, bluer and bluest mountains, against the 
bluest of blue skies, spread themselves out before us. The Citrus 
estate stretches for seven miles at the foot of these heavenly 
hills, and is divided into great squares, 1000 orange-trees to each 
division. On either side is an irrigation furrow of brick, with 
little sluice gates between every two rows of trees, so that when 
the gates are lifted (for two days and two nights once a month) 
the trees are flooded, 1000 gallons of water to each tree. The 
stock on which the trees are budded is the wild lemon, supposed 
to have been planted by the Portuguese by the side of the Mazoe 
River when they traded there with the natives in bygone times, 
and these lemon-trees are still to be found by the riverside. Such 
a charming Italian, the chief engineer, by name Pitsigari, showed 
us everything, and is a sort of mother to the dam. Mr. N. hasa 
very nice little house, looking over the same lovely view which 
you see from the dam, and in his spare time has made a garden. 
There was a great splash of the deepest crimson bougainvillea in 
the distance which detained your eye. 

Then we drove on to Mrs. S.’s house to see the irrigation 
working in one of the furrows. I waited in the car, as the heat was 
too much for me, when suddenly, just as our party were walking 
off, a dust devil rose up. Mercifully I had just time to throw my 
dust cloak up over my head and sit still till it had passed. G. 
managed to step aside, but he said he lost the others in it, and the 
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wicked thing was that within five minutes another rose up and 
absolutely walked towards me. It was just like a red column and 
quite straight after the wind had finished whirling it about to get 
it into shape. I watched it until it was about 20 feet from me and 
again retired to my dust cloak ; and then, after waiting for two or 
three minutes, I watched it walk down the road until it fell to dust 
again. It was the queerest thing possible. 

September 22.—The Commission met again ; and I am bound 
to say that, what with the heat and want of evidence, I lost 
myself time and again, and I was not the only one either. 

In the afternoon we went on to the kopje where the pioneers 
built a fort in 1893, during the rebellion. The view of the country 
from the top was very fine ; you could see far away to the hills, ~ 
which, in the setting sun, were turned to blue and gold, while the 
red earth in the foreground had become crimson. 

September 26.—There was a great deal of work to be 
done by the Commissioners; so we did not leave Salisbury 
till September 26, when we sadly said good-bye. We had 
enjoyed every minute of our stay, and crowds of friends came 
to see us off to Bulawayo, where the Commission was to hold 
more sittings. 

It was very hot in the train, but the country we went through 
was very lovely. Trees without number—Kaffir boom, with its 
flaming heads of blossom, and the golden acacia trees turned to 
molten gold against a cloudless sky. All the Commission party 
came in for tea in our saloon, so we were a bit crowded, as there 
were eleven of us altogether. 

That evening there was a glorious sunset and afterglow, and 
in the darkling of the crimson and gold a thin silver crescent rose. 
We watched it getting brighter and brighter, the sky softening 
into pale greens and blues, and then came the stars, and the sky 
darkened into an intense blueness. 

September 27.—We arrived at Bulawayo after a very bad 
night. It was horribly cold. The steward brought tea at 6 o’clock, 
and I got up at once. The sun had just risen, and the sky was of 
that tender blue which only comes with the early day; it grew 
more blatant as the day grew older, and, to my utmost joy, I saw 
very plainly two beautiful steenbok, taking no notice of the train 
beyond turning their pretty heads ; and then I saw some animal, 
about 2 to 3 feet in length and 18 inches in height, wriggling 
through the grass, and a huge bird was standing on the top of a 
tiny tree. 

After lunch at the Grand Hotel we drove to see the Khami 
ruins, fourteen miles from Bulawayo, very interesting, and sup- 
posed to be the smelting place of the gold which King Solomon 
used for the Temple. Great portions of the walls are still left, 
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and there are nine groups of buildings, extending over four miles, 
From the Precipice Ruins (which are the most beautiful) we saw, 
far away down, the river Khami. The walls and subterranean 
passages are built of carefully laid stone cut in a perfect brick- 
like shape, four rows of stone laid alternately so as to form a 
pattern. A native kraal was quite near, and one of the natives 
stood with head uncovered as we passed; and yet less than 
thirty years ago no white man could have gone near the place, 
or he would have been killed. We saw a lizard, about 18 inches 
in length, basking in the sun, and some very lovely butterflies. 
The trees are so different from the trees at home, so strange and 
wild, trunks and branches of red-brown velvet to look at and to 
touch, with lovely (to look at) silver-thorns, which hold you for 
ever; one has a bit of my dress now. I wish I knew all their 
names. There were hosts of turtledoves, and no end of birds, 
beasts and butterflies. I was only saying a few days ago that 
Africa seems to have so little life, but Africa sleeps in the day 
and is awake in the night, and the blue night was coming on. 
The trees are so interesting; they break in the spring into 
crimsons, golds and reds. After that comes a green that makes 
you wonder, was there ever such a green before, so vivid as it is, 
and vital? At home we begin green and end red. 

Coming home, we saw a veldt fire in the distance, waves of 
fiery scarlet fringes sweeping along into the purple of the night. 
It is curious how beautiful the burnt veldt looks; patches of 
beautiful green grass come up so quickly that where the burnt 
places remain they look like lovely long shadows. 

We got back very hot and tired. It was all that was beautiful 
and interesting, but a fearful walk in that burning sun. I never 
realised so clearly before the meaning of ‘a shadow of a great 
rock in a thirsty land’ as I did when, after that awful climb to 
the Precipice Ruins, we reached the great rocks and sat in their 
shadows. 

September 28.—We left the hotel at 10 o’clock, and stopped 
for 11 o’clock tea at a nice hotel looking over a lovely valley and 
lake, part of Cecil Rhodes’ farm. There had been a fortnight 
before a great veldt fire, which had burnt down a little stone 
house on the farm lands which he had built, and we saw the walls 
only left. The landlady told me the flames nearly reached the 
hotel. We drove twenty-seven miles, at first bare and not 
interesting ; then great boulders began to show themselves, piled 
up in a marvellous way. Some were apparently so lightly poised 
that it seemed a finger would send them down to the valley below 
Growing amongst the boulders were huge succulent trees 30 to 
40 feet in height, with bare grey trunks and large spreading heads. 
Jacarandas, Kaffir boom, and a very beautiful tree with a very 
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large brush-like flower of orange and finely cut foliage—I must 
find out the name—also some wonderfully graceful slender trees, 
the young growth of which waved about like lovely tossing fawn 
feathers. Any number of that nice Australian red bottle brush, 
and the extraordinary Kaffir orange trees, with their large green, 
afterwards yellow, fruit hanging like the glass balls on a Christmas 
tree. All the way the Christmas beetle whistled loudly, and after 
a bit we came to the park gates. Very near the gates were the 
most heavenly group of jacaranda in full beauty of purple bloom, 
and close by a gorgeous tree, very large and perfectly symmetrical, 
a golden red-brown, the colouring of our beeches in autumn. 
Then we drove through some other gates a long distance from 
the first, and after a bit we got out to walk, very sandy and hot, 
above and around us circles of hills. After a walk we got to a 
gate; on a board was written ‘ Consecrated ground,’ and then, 
as higher and higher we mounted, the view of the Matopo hills 
grew more and more wonderful, and you knew why Cecil Rhodes 
called it ‘The View of the World.’ The climb grew steeper, 
and we walked entirely on rock ; and above us we saw, on a high 
platform of rock, huge boulders standing in a circle with patches 
of orange lichen. When we reached them we saw that they were 
guarding for ever a grave which was in their midst, hewn out of 
the rock and raised a little above the level, with a plain sheet of 
bronze, and on it written ‘ Here lie the remains of Cecil John 
Rhodes.’ No date, because he is for all time, and the grave had 
been waiting for him from the beginning. When he saw the 
place he knew it and said: ‘ This is where I shall be buried,’ and 
from his grave is ‘ the view of the world.’ No one could describe 
the beauty and the glory of these eternal hills. Near by is where 
Rhodes came unarmed, with only two or three friends, to meet 
the chief of the Matabele, surrounded by his indunas, and said : 
‘Is it peace ?’ and the chief answered and said: ‘ It is peace, O 
Great White Chief.’ As we left the Great White Chief lying there 
dreaming in the sunlight a large white butterfly came hovering 
over the grave, as if it were keeping watch over him. 

After lunch we walked about a bit to see if we could find 
any monkeys, but did not see any. There were some of the 
queerest trees I have ever seen; they looked right down evil, 
and you wanted very little imagination to see in them green 
dragons trying to drag you down with their long shiny arms, 
which had on them white scales of a curious sort of paper like 
parchment ; they were growing out of a huge boulder. It is 
called the paper-tree. From stem to trunk, which was very 
large, it is a shiny apply green, just as if you had painted it with 
Aspinall’s enamel. Such a nice-looking Matabele boy in a red 
fez gave me some mahogany pods ; the beans are lovely, red and 
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black, and lie in the pod like jewels in a white velvet case, every 
bean fitted carefully in. The mahogany is a very beautiful 
forest tree, about as large as our oak 

September 29.—Went to the Commission. A very nice 
court-house. The evidence was read and went so well that the 
Commissioners finished about 12 o’clock, and we were able to 
see something of the museum and the town, and to go to tea at 
the Government House, built on the site of Lobengula’s kraal. 

We saw the first Government House, a native hut kept 
exactly as Cecil Rhodes came to it, and from there he went out 
to organise Rhodesia. We saw the old Indaba tree, under which 
Lobengula always sat and gave his royal decisions as to whether 
his people’s heads were to be on or off. The tree itself is said 
to have been used to hang up those whose feet (so to speak) 
cumbered the ground from Lobengula’s point of view. We saw 
in the distance a great hill where he kept his wives, hundreds 
of them, and on a lesser hill, not far off, wives (who, I am sure, 
wished they had been better girls) waiting until he should deal 
with them. 

Lobengula must have been a curious mixture, for he was very 
fond of the missionary Moffat. At times, when his people thought 
the white man’s influence caused the cattle to die and the crops 
to fail, Lobengula would send Moffat away for a time until things 
righted themselves, and then he would always have him back. 

The next day the Court became more lively, and the first 
thing to decide was how much the directors of the B.S.A. Co. 
knew of the Jameson raid; and if the Crown could prove 
that they did know, were they responsible for the consequences ? 
Personally, I should have let sleeping dogs lie, for Rhodes was 
gone, Beit had gone, and Dr. Jim had followed them, and at that 
time there had been a change of government at home. I thought 
the Attorney-General handled this point with singular ingenuity. 
He so diverted attention from the point under discussion that, 
instead of the raid, you were wrapped in a golden haze of wild 
romance. You saw through a forest of vivid green, flecked with 
the gold of the sun, the great unsubdued chief of the Matabele, 
a kinsman of Lobengula, surrounded by his indunas, urging them, 
counselling them, to free themselves and rid their country for 
ever of the dreaded white man, the white man who by his witch- 
craft had brought rinderpest to their cattle and famine to their 
land, and who would take no rest until their country was taken 
and its rulers made slaves. And the great chief and his indunas 
murmured and muttered together, and resolved to mete out 
justice to their oppressors ; and the murmurings and mutterings 
grew louder as the thunderclouds gathered together, and the 
storm burst in all its fury during the night of March 24, 1896, when 
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a great number of whites were massacred at the outlying stations. 
Every now and then your sub-conscious mind asked: ‘ But, 
Attorney-General, what of the raid?’ But he was so pleasant to 
listen to, and the heat of the Court was so great, that you gladly 
drifted along on his stream of eloquence ; and you felt awakened 
and aggrieved when one of the other side rose up and with deter- 
mination began to drag from underneath this world of romance 
the time-honoured raid, which (he said) was the real cause of the 
revolt of the Matabele, who, finding themselves for the first time 
without police supervision and encouraged by Dr. Jim’s failure, 
considered this a golden opportunity. And he compelled you to 
see Dr. Jim, backed up by his company, setting out on his ill- 
starred enterprise. That he was premature in the start there is 
no doubt, for he was not a man to let the grass grow under his feet. 
Also President Kruger had just then been making himself parti- 
cularly disagreeable to the Uitlanders in the matter of the fran- 
chise, and an unpleasant remark of his was recalled when he was 
waited on by a deputation to ask him for equal rights for all 
citizens: ‘Go back,’ he said, ‘and tell your people that I shall 
never give them anything, and I shall never change my policy.’ 

To me it seemed that the Company had done wonderful 
Imperial work, and, after all, every Government does, and must, 
make mistakes ; and how could you judge the pioneers for what 
happened twenty or thirty years ago, when the natives of to-day 
were unsubdued savages ? 

The rest. of the Commission was to be heard in London, and 
everyone seemed pleased with themselves, and nice little speeches 
were made by the ‘ fors ’ and ‘ againsts,’ and Sir Charles C. added 
some comfortable remarks as to the Commissioners’ work, and 
so ended the Commission. But the Attorney-General remarked : 
‘Yes, the last day, but not the day of judgment.’ 

And then we wished all these nice, pleasant people good-bye 
and went off to the Victoria Falls. 

September 30.—At first it was just bush veldt, all very much 
the same, but afterwards it became forest land, and was lovely. 
Talk of schemes of colour—dun, black, orange, a green of such 
freshness that it seemed almost incredible, brown and gold. 
Curiously enough, it was the trees that had been stripped of their 
bark and charred into black velvet that showed up these greens 
and oranges so wonderfully. In many places the veldt fires were 
still burning, flame-coloured fringes in fantastic swirlings and 
curlings about. From Saw Mills (where great stacks of beautiful 
mahogany planks were piled) to Gwaai these forest lands spread, 
and to the last moment we could see they were quite beautiful. 

October r.—Arrived Victoria Falls, discovered by Livingstone 
in 1855, at 7 o'clock. Got up at 6, after a very bad ——. so hot 
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and dusty. A beautiful hotel. G., Captain H., and myself went 
off at once to the railway bridges to see the Eastern Fall. It took 
us forty minutes to walk there, and the walk was not easy. But 
when we got there it was worth the walk, for even that bit of fall 
was wonderful, and the gorge beyond all words. We got in very 
hot for breakfast. Mr. T., the private secretary to the Commis- 
sioner for Northern Rhodesia, came to see us and invited us to 
go to Livingstone to-morrow. After breakfast he so inspired me 
that I joined the others in going to the Rain Forest. First we 
saw the Devil’s Cataract, or Leaping Water, with the spray 
mounting, it seemed, to the clouds, then the Main Fall, the 
Rainbow Fall, and the Eastern Cataract and. Danger Point. The 
wonder is that the whole of these wonderful falls of the Zambesi 
meet in what appears quite a narrow neck, called a cajion, and 
form the Whirlpool and Boiling Pot. No wonder that, although 
we see the falls at their lowest, the volume is so beyond words 
that it looks of the most extraordinary thickness, and seethes and 
bubbles and boils in great curling waves! Owing to the spray, 
the rainbows by day and the lunar bows by night (which, worse 
luck, we didn’t see) are one of the wonders of the falls. We only 
saw the day rainbows from Danger Point, which were exquisite. 
The Rain Forest was not as wet as I was told, and the paths 
through are quite good ; but still at times we got fairly wet. 
Growing at the roots of trees were quantities of maidenhair 
fern, palms were like weeds, and the butterflies were lovely. 
I was walking with Mr. T., and I nearly walked on a snake ; he 
saw it and killed it with his stick. It was a poisonous one. 
Mr. T. left us at the end of the Rain Forest, and we walked back 


I cannot describe the Victoria Falls ; they are too big a thing 
to put into words. You cansay: ‘Stupendous!’ ‘ Marvellous!’ 
‘Glorious!’ and so on, but there is a something beyond all that 
that everyone must feel for themselves ; perhaps it is a great 
awe more than anything else. 

October 2.—Got up early, had breakfast before 8, and then 
went in a rickshaw to the railway bridge, and from there walked 
to the Palm Grove, which is a good distance. We went down a 
fearfully stony path through a most beautiful forest of palms 
and other lovely trees. There was a very large and interesting 
wild fig with bunches of figs hanging together like great grapes. 
I tasted one, and it was rather like a dry strawberry. We went 
down and down, and at last got to the Zambesi itself, just by the 
Boiling Pot. It was worth the risk of falling over rocks and 
slipping about generally, for we were just where the Zambesi 
forces its way through the cafion of 20 yards in width, and all 
the water from a river of a mile and three-quarters from side to 
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side rushes into the Boiling Pot, which seethes and surges and 
boils and swirls for ever. They say death would be instantaneous 
should anyone fall into that whirlpool ; the depth at Boiling Pot 
can never be known, for it cannot be sounded. 

Coming back, we saw a number of baboons walking up the 
hill like respectable old men in khaki; one remained and sat on 
a tree not far off, and deliberately watched us and scratched 
himself in a loose and leisurely manner, breaking off little branches 
from the tree and throwing them about, yawned, and looked 
quite cool and comfortable. We saw several monkeys playing 
about in the trees, also very lovely butterflies. I particularly 
noticed some very large apple-green and black ones ; then there 
were hosts of scarlet and orange, like living fires flitting about. 

We were all tired and fearfully hot ; still Captain H. and Mr. A. 
went on to Livingstone Island. We saw them wading over. 
You can only go at this time of the year, when the water is at its 
lowest. 

After lunch we started off in a rickshaw for the landing stage, 
where a motor launch was waiting for us to go up the Zambesi. 
There were many monkeys in the trees, and the scenery on either 
side of the Zambesi was lovely, palms and every sort of tropical 
tree in profusion. We passed a number of islands; Long Island 
was the largest, and we saw Kandahar beyond. In time we got 
to Livingstone, where two cars met us and took us to Government 
House, a distance of about three miles. Sir L. and Lady W. 
gave us tea on the Stoep. It was fearfully hot, rr4‘in the shade 
and no air, and as we had just come off the river, which was about 
1000 in the sun, we all felt rather overdone. Lady W. told us 
of a great chieftainess of eighty-two who had been to see them, 
called the Mokwai, who has great powers. She is the sister of 
a great chief, and receives part of the tribute, which means 6o00l. 
or 700/. a year. She has had eighteen husbands, four of whom 
she has thrown to the crocodiles ; the last and present one she 
loves best of all, but she keeps him in his place, and he has to sit 
at her feet. She was very annoyed when she found the car 
which they had sent for her to visit them was not large enough 
for him to sit in his usual position ; as it was, he had to sit by her 
side, which doubtless she mentioned to him during the drive to 
Government House. She had never seen a train in her life, and 
yet she said the car did not go half fast enough. She gave Lady 
W. some very beautiful skins. 

I was delighted to see the native servants dressed as in 
Zanzibar, long white Arab shirts and scarlet waistcoats 
embroidered in gold, the first I have seen in Rhodesia, but then 
this is Northern Rhodesia, and has much more of the East about 
it than Southern Rhodesia. 
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The cars took us back to the landing stage, and there was a 
very lovely sunset as we went down the river. Lying on a rock 
was a crocodile ; it slipped into the river before we got up to it, 
and later we saw two beautiful egrets, pure white, and many 
strange birds we did not know. The whole scene seemed just 
as it was from the beginning : when we reached the Victoria Falls 
the mule rickshaw was waiting for me, which ended up in comfort 
a perfect day. 

October 3.—Got up early. G. went off fishing with Captain H. 
They came in about 11, having caught ten tiger-fish, very pleased 
and scarlet. 

We got to the train at 12.15 ; it was fearfully hot, and became 
more so as the day went on. We saw quantities of weaver-birds’ 
nests in the trees, hanging by a thread ; on one tiny tree I counted 
seventeen. We went through the most awful place called Wankie, 
where the coalfields are ; the heat was unbearable. The natives 
looked, if possible, blacker than ever, and their faces appeared 
featureless. 

We had a tiger-fish for lunch, looking quite tropical in a sea 
of red sauce and yellow ornamentations. ,Even in death and 
cooked, it looked fiercely scornful of us, but luckily it proved 
extraordinarily good to eat, flamboyant and exotic, worthy of 
the Zambesi. 

October 4.—An awful night ; the red dust nearly choked me, 
and if you did doze off you had nightmares of horror. I got up 
before sunrise and watched the sky change from the night to the 
day. We were all smothered in red dust. We arrived at Bula- 
wayo two hours late. 

Judge R. and Mr. I. came down to say good-bye. Passed 
Plumtree, Francestown, Tati, the first stations in the Bechuana- 
land protectorate. 

October 5.—Just before we passed Metz the view was so vast 
as to be almost incredible. And so we left this wonderful country 
of Rhodesia and journeyed away to Johannesburg. If I had my 
life over again I would live it over there. Men of indomitable 
courage have subdued the earth; they have planted their trees ; 
they have found their water. They have turned what looks 
like the absolutely impossible into a land giving them herself 
with all her heart, and I should have loved to subdue a tiny 
patch. I saw orange-trees growing in an undergrowth of wheat, 
cattle looking splendid feeding in the green lands, and the 
redeemed earth looking happy and fruitful. 

ESTELLA CAVE. 











THE DRAMA OF TO-DAY 


In all ages the drama has played an important part in the life 
of civilised nations, and has been a great factor in the education 
and amusement, not to say uplifting, of the minds of the people. 
In no country has this been more marked than in our own land, 
which produced the greatest dramatist of all time as well as many 
others of more than ordinary character and importance. For 
centuries London has been the Mecca of dramatic art, to which all 
eyes turned and where stage ambition found its final goal. Can 
such a distinction be claimed for London to-day? I say most 
emphatically, No. Eighteen or twenty theatres playing inane 
musical productions, England’s great poet dramatist represented 
only in a theatre slightly out of the beaten track at modest prices, 
and not a new play, or even a revival, on the London stage which 
will be remembered in twelve months’ time—this is a terrible 
record, but who can deny its truth? Now, why is this? What 
is the cause ? So many opinions are expressed from time to time, 
written by people on the outside who appear to know very little 
about it, that perhaps a few views of one who has been in the 
forefront of the battle, in a leading capacity, for more than half a 
century may be deemed interesting ; at all events, they have been . 
carefully considered. 

The first terribly deterrent influence at work is the abnormal 
profit rentals of theatres, which are out of all reason. Theatres of 
which the original lease would represent r1oo/. or at the most 
120l. are now let for 350/. and 400/. and 450/. a week, and a series 
of amiable gentlemen pass on the leases from one to another at a 
large profit and sit on their office chairs, doing nothing and making 
handsome iricomes thereby. And this evil is greatly accentuated 
when, as is at present the case, some of them are in occupation of 
two, three, and even four theatres. The effect of this is twofold. 
To the producing manager it. means that a play which is not a 
great success at first, but shows some signs of life and might be 
nursed into a success under fair conditions, is crushed by the 
prohibitive rental of the theatre, and is taken off before the public 
has learned even what it is about, and so theatres open and shut 
every three or four weeks as if automatically. To the actor the 
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effect is equally, or even more, disastrous. When he is offered 
an engagement in a new play and asks his ordinary salary, he is 
met by the statement that the manager ‘ is unable to afford that 
amount on account of the enormous rent he has to. pay.’ The 
actor either refuses to reduce his terms, and joins the ranks of ‘ the 
unemployed,’ or reduces his terms to a point which leaves him 
little surplus over his expenses during the almost inevitable short 
run, when he will be unemployed anyway. And so thousands 
of artists of pride and ability are reduced to poverty, often to the 
verge of starvation. 

The point which is incomprehensible to a thinker is the 
attitude of the Government in this matter. Is not this rent 
profiteering in its baldest and most rapacious sense? The law 
will not allow more than 40 per cent. profit on small houses over 
pre-war rents. Yet here are rents increased 200 per cent., 300 per 
cent. and 400 per cent. in some cases, to the ruin of a large body 
of loyal and law-abiding citizens ; and a benign Government, with 
its tongue in its cheek, looks on with placid indifference. Is there 
no one in Parliament, or no section of its members, who will bring 
this matter forward and never cease to agitate until this glaring 
wrong is redressed ? 

The second serious cause of the slump in theatrical business 
must, I think, be laid to the charge of the dramatic Press. Let 
me hasten to say that I have no personal grievance against these 
gentlemen individually or collectively. During the fifty odd 
years I have been before the public I have received all the con- 
sideration my efforts have merited—perhaps more—but I am 
confident that many of the dramatic critics are ‘on the wrong 
tack,’ and the constant use or abuse of the term ‘ theatrical ’ has 
done, and is doing, incalculable harm in misleading the dramatists 
of to-day as to the wishes and requirements of the paying public. 

What, I ask, is the meaning of the word ‘ theatre ’ if it is not 
a place for a theatrical entertainment ? Assuredly the theatre 
is not the place for a sermon, a clinical lecture, a sex problem, or 
an argument on any phase of sociology. The theatre is a place 
for entertainment and amusement where the paying public at the 
end of its day’s work may find education in some cases, but mainly 
relaxation from the humdrum of its daily toil in poetry, romance, 
pathos, honest fun or tender sentiment, etc., etc., just as we 
read a Stanley Weyman novel! We know the story never did, 
and never could, happen, but for the time we find our pulse 
quickening and our surroundings forgotten (whatever they may be) 
in the interest of the world the novelist has created for us. And 
so it is, or should be, with the theatre. And yet the dramatist has 
only to write, and the manager produce, a play with any of the 
before-mentioned characteristics when up rises a large section of 
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the dramatic critics with the flippant criticism, ‘ The play is 
entirely theatrical.’ Let me call the attention of these gentlemen 
politely, but with all the emphasis at my command, to the fact 
that nine-tenths—I believe I might say ninety-nine hundredths— 
of the plays which have held the stage and which are remembered, 
which have pleased the paying public, made money for the 
manager, and provided salaries for actors out of which they 
could live comfortably and bring their families up respectably, 
have been theatrical plays. What are all Boucicault’s dramas, 
Sardou’s plays, Robertson’s comedies, Tom Taylor’s plays, 
Bulwer Lytton’s plays, etc. ? All theatrical, written for theatrical 
effect and never failing to get it. I never saw an audience more 
moved in my life than when I was playing ‘ Beauseant’ to 
Mrs. Kendal’s ‘ Pauline ’ in The Lady of Lyons—the most theatrical 
play ever written, and almost the best for stage effect, if the 
artists know how to play it as Mrs. Kendal did. Moreover, I 
would like to point out that since the Great War and in the days 
of our glorious (?) peace life with a large proportion of the popula- 
tion is pretty sordid, dull and drab—very strenuous and far from 
amusing—and therefore any play which is true to life as it exists 
to-day is liable to be sordid, dull and drab too, and most certainly 
not entertaining enough to be worth paying a big price for seats 
to witness. I don’t believe that people want to pay to see in the 
evening anything like a representation of what has worried them 
all day, and I venture to think that the foremost dramatist of 
to-day (Sir Arthur Pinero himself) was more successful and made 
a greater appeal to his public in his earlier plays, written of and 
for the theatre, than in his more recent examples of what the 
modern writers elect to call ‘ high-brow’ work. I am afraid I shall 
outrage the susceptibilities of some of these gentlemen when I 
say I have never known a manager start out to educate the public 
who did not find himself brought up with a round turn against 
a ‘snag’ of formidable proportions. No, gentlemen, gauge the 
public taste and cater for it, even guide it slightly (without 
asserting the fact), but never, never attempt to direct it, or you 
will inevitably fail, as everyone has done before you who has 
adopted that tone or principle. 

The third big reason I notice to account for the present lack 
of interest in the drama lies entirely with my own side of the 
curtain, and it is the terrible lack of colour in a‘large number of 
performances, and the dreadfully faulty and slipshod elocution 
of the modern school of actors. Where do they learn? And 
who teaches them? The art of acting is not to be natural, 
because that is nearly always entirely ineffective. The actor’s 
art is to act, but to conceal the effort so effectively as to appear 
natural—a very different thing! ‘Ars est celare artem.’ Very 
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few young people of to-day are interesting enough to be worth 
paying to see either on the stage or off, so where is the induce- 
ment if they are going to be their natural selves? As for elocu- 
tion, it appears to be ‘ as dead as the dodo.’ The secret of being 
heard on the stage is not loudness; far from it! It is, when 
properly taught and learned, the secret of the proper relationship 
of the vowels and consonants and the art of accentuating the 
syllables so that they leave the tongue properly rounded and 
reach the audience cleanly cut and defined (and withal without 
pedantry), and it is a bare statement of fact to say that one never 
goes to a theatre nowadays without hearing someone in the 
audience say: ‘What did he [or she] say?’ Nothing is more 
irritating to anyone who has paid to hear as well as see. Within 
the last month I witnessed the performance of a most beautiful 
young lady, and I can honestly say I did not catch two-thirds of 
what she said in the entire play. The principal cause of much of 
this incompetence of speech and action is the prevailing habit 
amongst managers and authors of choosing artists as types 
without any regard to ability. Young people are pushed on the 
stage from academies and society circles because they look a part, 
and when the influence that placed them there is no longer 
behind them they remain on the stage, very many of them 
helpless and hopeless, to swell the army of unfortunates who have 
woefully mistaken a taste for a talent. This is even more notice- 
able in touring companies. Young people are selected for parts 
because of their resemblance to the London originals ; in most 
instances they are paid very modest terms according to their 
modest worth; they watch and photograph (mentally) the 
London performances, and they go out in the provinces and play 
the play without colour and without the inspiration of the 
originals. 

I have mentioned three of the principal causes which (with 
other minor ones) have steadily weaned the public away from the 
‘theatre habit,’ and I venture to assert that it is not to be won- 
dered at. Why should a man pay inflated prices for himself, and 
perhaps his family, to witness a drab play, lacking in interest, 
when he can spend two or three pleasant hours at the cinema for 
one-third of the amount of money? Theatre managers are 
often heard to grumble at the opposition of the picture theatres 
and broadcasting ventures, but I contend that they have been 
playing into the hands of the two latter enterprises for a long time 
by the lack of character in the entertainments they have them- 
selves provided. And if I am right as regards London,” my 
argument applies still more strongly to the provincial cities and 
towns. 


To draw to a conclusion, it may be asked, When will the dear 
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old drama (that many of us have loved and practised for the best 


_ part of a lifetime) ‘see its wholesome days again’? The 


answer is : 

1. When the purely commercial, speculative (not to say 
gambling) manager, who has very little knowledge of the drama 
and even less sympathy with its professors, has reached or neared 
the elimination stage, even if it be by way of Carey Street. 

2. When enormous profit rentals have been abolished or 
reduced to something like reasonable proportions, even if it be 
by Government intervention. 

3. When dramatists write plays that are exhilarating, en- 
nobling or entertaining (even if ‘ theatrical ’) without heeding false 
doctrines by gentlemen who are not in touch with the wishes 
and requirements of the great paying public. 

4. When such plays are produced and stage-managed by men 
of experience and knowledge of the stage as opposed to those who 
fancy that such ability is inborn or a gift from heaven. 

5. When actors and actresses by clear-cut speaking, articula- 
tion and enunciation of the English language let the audience hear 
what they say, which is the just due of those who have paid for 
their seats. 

6. When the oppressive entertainment tax is abolished or 
much modified and the public has the same facilities to purchase 
light refreshments in a theatre as are prevalent outside. (The 
present regulations are simply silly.) 

Finally, I may say that I am solidly convinced that the first 
manager who presents a really fine play will make a colossal fortune. 
Everything I notice goes to show me that a very large section of 
the London public is waiting open-mouthed for such an event 
—something which it can truly admire—and the same applies 
to the public outside London, in the United States and Canada, 
the Colonies and all foreign countries. Everywhere such a play 
would be hailed with delight. As much now as in Shakespeare’s 
own day, ‘ the play’s the thing,’ and the production of a great or 
good one ‘ is a consummation devoutly to be wished.’ 


J. H. BARNEs. 
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THE NAVY AND ITS WEAPONS IN WAR 


In a former article I dealt with the test of naval administra- 
tion and direction afforded by the war. It equally tested the 
instruments we had prepared so carefully during long years of 
peace, and the result was not altogether satisfactory. No com- 
plaint as to the accuracy of guns was made, then or later, but our 
projectiles were stated to be inferior to those used by the Germans. 
If correct it was probably due to faulty design, not manufacture, 
in which our steel-makers have had great experience. 

One of the most remarkable features of the war was the advance 
of naval gunnery in the range at which ships engaged. We had 
previously assumed 10,000 or 12,000 yards. to be the outside 
limit of probable hitting, but we saw ships struck at considerably 
beyond that distance. When we reflect that 14,000 yards are seven 
nautical miles, and that a ship is then barely visible, we may 
marvel at such a result. It speaks volumes as to the perfection of 
modern propelling powders, but they have their drawbacks. If 
a ship blew up in the old days it was usually the result of her being 
set on fire from some cause. Lightning lost many a ship before ° 
the introduction of conductors. Now it is almost unknown. The 
old black powder was little affected by heat. In a hot climate it 
dried up a bit, and made the guns kick more vigorously. Shift 
breechings—the thick rope which checked the recoil—formed one 
of many exercises when I first went to sea, sixty-two years ago. 
Gunnery then had its humorous side, as when a certain captain, 
taking the drill in his own hands, gave the order to the guns, ‘ Ship 
coming down in ambush on the port bow. Independent firing !’ 
The modern propellant cordite gave us increased velocity and 
accuracy, but requires great care in its storage. A tropical heat 
produces danger of spontaneous combustion, so magazines have 
to be kept cool by artificial means, and away from stokeholds. 
Nevertheless many ships have gone up in the last twenty years, 
and not all by treachery. The storage of explosives on board thus 
becomes a difficult matter, for if placed away from the boilers the 
magazines may be too near the upward service of the guns. This 
brings us to casualties at the Battle of Jutland, and the loss of 
certain large cruisers. In previous battles at sea ships have sunk 
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from heavy gunfire, but usually from hits about the water-line, 
the magazines escaping injury. At Jutland the gunfire differed. 
At close quarters the projectiles travel almost horizontally, and 
hence armour on the side. To travel seven miles they must be 
projected upwards, and the end of their flight is a descent approach- 
ing to the vertical. Hence more deck armour is required, especially 
over parts below which are situated the magazines. We had not 
foreseen this in later ship designing, and suffered accordingly. The 
genius in naval architecture, as in land buildings, seems able to 
design what will be noble or serviceable many years forward, so 
St. Paul’s is not dwarfed by modern buildings. But we have had 
no Christopher Wren in ship designing, though E. J. Reed 
approached it. When, over sixty years ago, Captain Cowper Coles 
evolved the turret, and in 1860 proposed a ship with gunhouses 
so formed, he actually put forward the modern Dreadnought. 
Protection from vertical fire was the essential in 1914, and we 
failed to give it. Calculate the blow of a 1000 Ib. shot dropping 
from a height of 1000 feet on a deck or roof of turret, and we 
realise the need. It is the chief argument of those who say air 
bombing has killed the battleship, though she will survive by 
virtue of attributes possessed by no other craft or weapon. In 
the old days, whenever a ship was lost from whatsoever cause, it 
was customary to have a court-martial on the captain or the senior 
survivor even if only a petty officer or seaman. Being an open 
inquiry, it usually afforded information as to the cause of loss. This 
custom, from being invariable, seems to have practically lapsed 
during the war, so we are in the dark as to the cause of many 
unfortunate incidents. The old rule gave satisfaction, for it often 
cleared an officer’s name from an undeserved stigma. For sucha 
terrible catastrophe as a ship blowing up in harbour without warn- 
ing it is difficult to account, as those who might afford some 
explanation are usually killed. When the Glation, our latest 
monitor, blew up in Dover Harbour, few of the crew survived. 
Her commanding officer escaped, having been sent for by the 
senior naval officer on shore only a short time previously. This 
disaster and others of similar nature remain a mystery. 

A striking feature of the war was the great use made of the 
locomotive torpedo, familiarly known as the Whitehead, after the 
inventor’s name. It took him some years to produce, and even 
then was a crude article as compared with present patterns 
used by all maritime States. I exercised with it forty-five 
years ago, and remember Mr. Whitehead. He was a most kind- 
hearted man, and on seeing one of his torpedoes send a boat with 
a dummy crew into the air tears came into his eyes at what he 
had created. He had a decoration from nearly every country in 
Europe, but used to say he would exchange the lot for one British 
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order. He never got one, or a prefix to his name. This seems 
strange when we observe the wholesale distribution of later days, 
Another instance of non-recognition was the late Mr. Peter 
Brotherhood, whose three-cylinder engine in the Whitehead 
torpedo increased its speed from twelve to twenty knots and 
immensely increased its efficiency. Compressed air has always 
been the propelling agent, though at one time we tried rocket 
composition acting against the water in rear. But the torpedo so 
fitted was uncontrollable, occasionally making a high leap into the 
air. It was nicknamed ‘ Spring-heeled Jack,’ after the individual 
with a similar activity in past times. By heating the air before it 
passes into the engine and increasing the compression we obtain 
higher speed and longer range ; but it cannot compare with the 
gun in either characteristic. For a big shell will travel through 
the air 4000 yards in about five seconds, while the torpedo, allow- 
ing a speed for that distance of fifty knots (probably not yet 
obtained), will take over two minutes to reach the same spot, in 
which time the target, if a ship going eighteen knots, will have 
moved on over 1000 yards. With the most accurate estimate 
of the enemy’s speed and direction, how difficult to ensure a hit 
under those conditions! The chances are much improved at 
ranges within 1000 yards, and here comes in the advantage of the 
submarine as a torpedo-carrier. As regards the torpedo itself, we 
seem to have reached the limit of capacity of the present weapon. 
The future will probably see the application of a new propelling 
agent, for there is little prospect of the abolition of submarine 
warfare. For nations with a large extent of coast-line and limited 
means torpedo craft are invaluable for defence, so it was most 
unlikely the Washington Conference would agree to abolish sub- 
marines. Why our delegates made the suggestion seems inexplic- 
able. The most they could hope to achieve would be to prevent 
certain uses of the under-water attack more revolting to humanity 
than hitherto recognised forms of warfare. Mr. Whitehead’s 
original torpedo factory was at Fiume, in Austria, but soon after 
obtaining our first supplies from him we started making torpedoes 
at Woolwich Arsenal, thereby producing a beneficial rivalry in 
improvements. For some years the Whitehead torpedo has been 
without a rival, but at one time America produced a competitor 
in the Howell torpedo. In this a heavy fly-wheel spun previously 
to great velocity caused the propellers to revolve when required ; 
and the wheel acted as a gyroscope in keeping the torpedo in the 
direction of projection. I do not think this invention, though 
clever, had a long life, for reasons not to be entered upon here. 
While we made all our Whiteheads, except the heads, of steel, the 
Germans originally constructed them of phosphor bronze at the 
Schwartzkopf factory. Curious, this name translated is Black- — 
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head. I believe, but am not sure, that in time steel replaced the 
bronze. As the carriage on which a heavy gun is mounted involves 
for efficiency-as much ability in construction as the gun itself, so 
the tube from which the torpedo is discharged, especially below the 
water-line, has special features. It took us years to overcome the 
difficulties of efficient under-water discharge. As an enormous 
number of shell are fired in action for the hits made, so only a small 
percentage of torpedoes get home. Not all that do give fatal blows, 
and we may now examine the defensive side. 

At the Battle of Jutland most gallant and persistent attacks 
were made upon the German Fleet by our destroyers. They dis- 
charged a great number of torpedoes, of which we should expect 
at least 5 per cent. of hits. It was therefore a matter of surprise 
that so little result followed in sinking or serious damage to German 
ships from the under-water attack. They had evidently been given 
special protection against this deadly weapon, and we now know 
in what it consisted. Admiral Tirpitz describes in his memoirs 
how the High Sea Fleet was created during the last twenty years 
under successive Navy Bills. Previous to his becoming head of 
the constructive department that branch of the navy had not 
received adequate attention. After the Franco-German war two 
generals, Stosch and Caprivi, had been put in succession at the 
head of the navy, and their work was mainly directed, not so much 
to augmenting the fleet as to perfecting the organisation of what 
then existed and bringing the naval personnel into line with the 
army. Theships built at that time had little to recommend them. 
With the decision to have a really strong fleet, and Tirpitz in 
charge, we see a great change in naval construction. Among other 
things, he was impressed with the want of protection to ships below 
the water-line and the necessity for increasing buoyancy. After the 
passing of the first Navy Bill he took up the question thoroughly, 
and instituted a lengthy course of experiments to ascertain how to 
minimise the effect of explosions against the side of a ship under 
water, using sections of a modern vessel for the experiments. He 
tested the weakening of explosive gases by letting them burst in 
empty compartments. This is actually the bulge or blister system 
as applied by us early in the war to some old cruisers and monitors. 
The torpedo protection of modern German battleships consisted 
partly in a special arrangement of the coal bunkers, but mainly in 
a strong internal torpedo bulkhead carried the whole length of the 
ship without interruption. This is putting the bulge inside, for 
it is obvious that to add an external bulge projecting 20 feet, 
say, on each side of a vessel 80 feet broad, would shut her out of 
practically every dock we possess. It would be interesting to know 
how far inside the hull proper was located the German fore and aft 
bulkhead. , This and other interesting facts connected with the 
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construction of our late enemy’s modern battleships could have 
been ascertained after their surrender, but, for some reason which 
seems inexplicable, we allowed German crews to remain on board, 
who, under the direction of the German officer in charge, sank them 
at Scapa under our noses. Whether the act was excusable or not I 
will not argue, but it should have been provided against. 

One would like to know whether our Admiralty had cognisance 
of these Tirpitz experiments, and if not, why not? We have 
maintained naval attachés in foreign countries for many years 
expressly for keeping us informed of any interesting points con- 
nected with those countries’ naval armaments; but these officers 
are rigidly kept in the dark as regards important matters—rightly 
so—and are practically useless. During three years’ service in our 
Naval Intelligence Department I only remember once getting 
really valuable information from this source, and it was obtained 
in circumstances and at a risk unpleasant for any officer to 
encounter. I have always been thankful the office did not devolve 
on me, and would scrap the lot, substituting between nations an 
exchange of information by agreement. No one without a quid 
pro quo cares to divulge the result of much thought and experiment. 
If Admiral Tirpitz scored off us we had baulked a pertinacious 
inquirer on a former occasion. We had been trying for a long time 
to discharge torpedoes from above water without undue diving, 
and it involved a special carriage and minute adjustment. The 
German Admiralty obtained permission for an officer to see over 
our torpedo establishment, and sent a lieutenant for the purpose. 
I think his name was Muller. It must be getting on for forty years 
ago. Of course, it was not stated the specific object of the visit 
was to see our side suspension torpedo carriage, but the ‘ Vernon’s’ 
understood, and it was carefully covered up with a tarpaulin. Told 
it was an old carriage under repair, the visitor could not well ask 
to have the tarpaulin removed, so, foiled, he returned to London 
and complained to the First Sea Lord—Sir Cooper Key—that he 
had not seen all he wanted. Sir Cooper said if he would make 
another visit he should see everything. He did go down again, but 
by some means the carriage was still withheld from his inspection. 
He returned to London furious, and when Sir Cooper offered to 
send peremptory orders himself if he would only go down again, 
Lieutenant Muller said his instructions did not permit his remain- 
ing in England any longer. I have sometimes wondered of late 
years if the Admiral von Muller attached to the Kaiser is the same 
officer who did not see what he wanted, and if it still rankles in his 
mind. 

If our method of obtaining useful information in peace-time 
was defective, this did not apply during the war, as far as the 
navy is concerned. One of the few bright spots in administration 
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at Whitehall, especially in the early days, was the Naval Intelli- 
gence Department under Captain Hall. The chief of that depart- 
ment when first formed in 1887 was his father, Captain W. H. Hall, 
who asked me to be one of his two assistants. 

In the early ’sixties the three ablest young officers in the navy 
_ were considered to be John Fisher, Henry Coey Kane, and W. H. 
Hall. They were staff officers of the Excellent when I passed for 
sub-lieutenant and signed my certificate. There are many who 
believe we had no sort of general staff, including intelligence, 
before the war. All I know is that Captain Hall prepared plans of 
campaign with each maritime country, which no doubt are still 
in the Admiralty records. He began work at four in the morning, 
and I attribute his comparatively early death to those efforts. To 
the work of his son we have now an impartial tribute from enemy 
sources. In the last instalment from the German Naval History 
published by The Times, referring to the Dogger Bank action, 
its Berlin correspondent says : 


Once again the Intelligence Service of the British Admiralty was on 
the spot. Signals were sent to Admiral Jellicoe, Admiral Beatty and 
Commodore T. [Tyrwhitt] giving an exact account of the German plans. 
The Germans did not then know that the British Admiralty were 
deciphering their new code; subsequently they discovered the fact, and 
assigned it to the probable capture of a German code signal book by 
the Russians when the Magdeburg stranded. 


It would be interesting to know how it was actually acquired ! 
As regards the fight, it is stated : 

The report of the captain of the Seydlitz embodied a very sharp 
criticism on the inadequacy of the Intelligence [German] Service, the lack 
of preparations and the folly of allowing battle cruisers to undertake an 
expedition of this sort without the High Seas Fleet to fall back upon. 


There is little new in the German account of the action. The 
loss of the Blucher is attributable to associating an inferior vessel 
with much superior cruisers. We did the same at the Battle of 
Jutland by mixing up the Warrior type with the first battle line. 
Several were speedily overwhelmed. The loss of the Blucher; 
though a severe blow to the Germans, and the temporary disabling 
of the Lion, Admiral Beatty’s flagship, probably saved the rest 
of the German squadron, for several of our ships hung round' the 
Blucher, already in extremis, and when, by some accident, one of 
her guns went off, they opened fire upon her again. By this time 
Admiral von Hipper had obtained such a lead that further pursuit 
was abandoned. The German historian is quite candid in his 
criticism of this operation, and quotes the report of the chief of 
staff to Admiral von Pohl, which comments on the lack of fore- 
sight and caution displayed ; but it appears to be undoubted that 
the prompt appearance of Admiral Beatty’s squadron took the 
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Germans by surprise, and any success achieved is largely due to 
the efficiency of our Naval Intelligence. Our own official naval 
history is excellent in its compilation of facts, but one seeks in vain 
for candid criticism of much which disturbed our peace in the early 
days of the war. 

The German naval policy was as defective as its Intelligence. 
The cheap swagger obtained by a rush bombardment of a quiet 
watering-place like Scarborough was not worth the risk involved 
of being cut off, which more than once nearly occurred ; while 
for the main fleet there were two courses open : to stay in harbour 
or go out and fight ; to be sunk in the North Sea after an honour- 
able struggle was preferable to an uninjured sinking in Scapa Flow. 
Only Von Tirpitz seems to have had the right idea of the fleet’s 
mission, but he was powerless against the insane idea of the Kaiser 
and his Chancellor of preserving the fleet as an asset when peace 
negotiations began. This is the danger of a war lord without 
knowledge, as we have often experienced. If a general or an 
admiral suffers defeat he is usually brought to book, but the 
Minister who initiates the campaign which leads to defeat or 
disaster escapes censure or is translated to a, higher office. So we 
lose the benefit of investigation for use in future wars, while the 
reputation of statesmen is given a fictitious value. To the 
memory of those who fell at the call of duty in the war we owe 
some proof that they had not been set an impossible task. 


S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 











WILL DISARMAMENT BRING PEACE? 


BeForE the beginning of the Christian era Publius Syrus had 
enunciated his maxim, ‘ We should provide in peace what we 
need in war.’ 

Whether this maxim has or has not been consistently obeyed 
in the past, whether it should or should not receive attention in 
the present, one thing, at least, is clear from even the most per- 
functory reading of history: all through the ages it has been the 
custom of men to provide in war what they need in peace. What- 
ever tends to increase man’s needs, or supposed needs, is to be 
regarded as a potential cause of war. 

The wars which have not been provoked for the sake of gain 
have been few. Possibly, on a close analysis, it could be shown 
that no such wars have ever been waged. Wars to right wrongs 
have been provoked by strife which was embarked upon for gain. 
Did primitive man, armed with a club, attack his neighbour for 
the sake of using that club or because of something which he 
either did not own or feared to lose ? 

Within the past quarter of a century we have heard repeatedly 
of one nation’s ‘ earth hunger’ and of another’s ‘ need of warm 
water ports.’ If the last great war was provoked simply and solely 
because a ruler, who knew more of despotism than of benevolence, 
had under his control an army trained and equipped to a condition. 
of supposed invincibility, and because that ruler’s son spoke of 
‘a war for the fun of the thing,’ we may still conclude that both 
father and son were mental perverts who would not have been per- 
mitted to exercise a mere whim had not some powerful section of 
their people seen possibilities of gain. Even if in the immediate 
past it has been possible for a megalomaniac to be the sole cause 
of war, that possibility seems, by recent events, to have been 
removed. To-day no first-class Power is ruled by anything 
approaching autocracy. If large navies and large armies continue 
to exist, the danger of their being regarded or used as playthings 
for the gratification of unbalanced minds appears to have passed. 

In the light of history and of present conditions, it seems not 
unreasonable to assert that any war embarked upon in the near 
future would in reality be a matter of commercial speculation 
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rather than of militant enterprise. So murderous a speculation 
would probably be attributable either to the inordinate greed of 
some excessively powerful group within the aggressor nation or to 
what may be termed the economic needs of that nation. As 
regards the first of these hypotheses, we know that outstanding 
personalities have figured in the history of the world concerning 
whom it has been remarked that they were ‘ subjects kings ought 
to flatter or destroy.’ In quite modern times we have heard 
whispers about the sinister aims of persons said to desire nothing 
so much as the creation of demand for munitions of war. If such 
suggestions have no foundation in fact, it is yet certain that they 
derive verisimilitude from the generallyjcommercial atmosphere 
of our times. 

In the remote past and in the Middle Ages wars were precipi- 
tated crudely enough for gain. In modern times much the same 
motives can frequently be traced, even though the term ‘ economic 
necessity ’ has come into use. If such necessity increases, can it 
be supposed that the hostility between nations will grow less ? 
However we may answer this question, we shall be compelled to 
admit that one of the tendencies of modern development is to 
bring possible foes within closer striking distance of one another. 
Deprive each potential belligerent of some part of her armoury, 
will that create any reluctance to make use of what is still in being ? 
Suppose every navy and every army to have been reduced to but 
I per cent. of its former strength in both personnel and munitions, 
would the casus belli of yesterday seem insufficient to-morrow on 
that account ? Remembering that in modern conditions a hostile 
expedition need number no more than two, even though seas and 
continents are to be crossed, we realise that a smaller number of 
fighting men cannot be said to make fighting a remote possibility. 

Military disarmament will by itself do nothing to reduce the 
possibilities of international war. On the contrary, it is much to 
be feared that any such reduction will tend to embitter the rivalry 
between nation and nation. War is no longer ‘ the last argument 
of kings.’ It has become the final move in games of commercial 
speculation. As such rivalry increases, so also will the chance of 
war. If we accept the main teaching of Malthus, we must also 
accept the assertion that commercial competition will grow 
greater in volume and more keen in spirit. In other words, condi- 
tions which we have come to accept as natural, if not inevitable, 
are developing towards increased probability of international 
strife. Simultaneously a variety of other artificial conditions are 
being fostered, each one of which has its well-marked tendency to 
make the struggle for existence more severe. We see, for example, 
in our own country, that land is considered far more seriously as 
something whereon games may be played than as a possible pro- 
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ducer of corn. It may be urged here that, since the areas involved 
are so small, argument based upon them is of trivial importance. 
We may admit this and yet realise that so slight a thing as a 
feather will often serve to show the direction of the prevailing 
wind. Has there ever been a period in the world’s history when 
the lot of the affluent has appeared so enviable to even the most 
level-headed of workers? Has there ever been a time when 
remunerative employment was so difficult to obtain ? Will a con- 
tinuance of these conditions make for peace, either at home or 
abroad ? Modern man has all the primitive needs of his ancestors. 
Upon them many artificialities have been grafted. Needs, whether 
they be real or artificial, tend to the cultivation of acquisitiveness. 
Not merely things, but also territories, hitherto deemed of little 
value, have, under modern conditions and development of those 
conditions, become cause of covetousness. The widespread and 
rapidly increasing use of the internal combustion engine has 
made oil a necessity, not merely for foolish young women, but for 
hard-headed business men and for nations. What are the latent 
possibilities there ? Are the possibilities still absolutely latent ? 

Excess of luxury, want of work, and the comparatively sudden 
recognition of requirements hitherto unthought of, are all factors 
tending to stir up strife. How will reduction of armaments tend 
to affect those conditions ? Only, it is to be feared, by still further 
increasing the danger of international wars. 

Many years ago it was said of conscription that it had at least 
one advantage : it eased conditions in the labour market. To-day, 
while we are at what may certainly prove the apex of an acute 
crisis, steps are being taken very largely to reduce navies and 
armies. The addition of but 10,000 seeking work will be a serious 
matter in more countries than one. There will be less available 
work in the world and more would-be workers clamouring for 
their share of what remains. Nor does this exhaust the purely 
industrial danger of reducing armaments. It is a well-recognised 
fact that in modern times some of the most subtly ingenious minds 
are engaged upon the development of engines of destruction. 
Remuneration for such inventions has always been much greater 
than anything which could be earned through devices to prolong 
or to ameliorate life. Relieve even a few such minds of their 
present tasks, and in all human probability their attention will 
be devoted to that kind of invention which produces the next best 
rate of remuneration—the production, in fact, of labour-saving 
devices. 

We are constantly told by so-called economists that such 
inventions do not create unemployment. This paradox is said to 
be explained by the simple assertion that when the product is 
cheapened the demand for it increases ; therefore more employ- 
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ment will soon be available. Unfortunately, however, these high 
authorities omit all mention of cases where increased employment 
has actually come into being as a result of the continued use of 
such devices. A very little reflection makes it clear that in all 
industries the modern trend is for unemployment to increase. In 
the first instance experience shows that the manufacturer, having 
equipped his premises with mass-producing or similar contriv- 
ances, does not attempt to turn out all that his former staff (or a 
staff of similar number) would be capable of producing on the 
new machinery. We have to bear in mind that such machinery 
will at least enable one man to accomplish the work which formerly 
found employment for ten. In some cases mass-producing plant 
will enable one operative to perform the work which hitherto 
required 100 men. Let us, however, be content to consider the 
lower increase. If the introduction of this scientific plant is not 
to cause immediate dismissals of some of the workmen, then the 
manufacturer must commence the new system by turning out ten 
times as much of his product as he formerly made. If he only 
produce five times as much as his original output, then he will be 
able to dispense with the services of about half his men. In prac- 
tice one does not usually find the employer equipping his factory 
so that he can retain the services of all his former hands. He is 
satisfied so to arrange matters that perhaps no more than two 
or three times the former quantity of goods is made. So the intro- 
duction of mass-producing, or labour-saving, machinery causes 
immediate dismissals. ‘ But,’ say the economists, ‘ this is only 
the beginning. When the much cheaper article is on the market 
and becomes known, then the demand will increase, and there will 
be need of more labour.’ It is true that cheapening the commodity 
may produce greater demand, but even much greater demand 
under these modern conditions does not involve more employ- 
ment. In cases where the comparatively trifling advantage of one 
man being able to do the work of ten prevails we see that the 
demand must be multiplied by more than ten before extra hands 
will be needed. In other cases the demand must be increased to 
one hundredfold if need for more labour is to be created. How 
many years must elapse before the demand is so much greater that 
scientific machinery may be said to have caused no unemploy- 
ment ? While those years are passing what further devices for 
labour-saving will have been perfected ? 

To what factories can the economists point saying: ‘ Here is 
the truth of our contention proved in this industry’? Even the 
cotton trade, which was seriously improved on scientific principles 
seventy years ago, cannot yet furnish evidence of the soundness 
of the contention, although that industry is peculiarly favoured 
by the climatic conditions of South Lancashire and by the fact 
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that the new methods were introduced just in time to reap the 
credit due in reality to the simultaneous commencement of steam 
navigation. Had the prognostications of economists proved 
correct even in this favourable condition of things, we should 
probably have heard less of ‘short time in the cotton trade.’ 
Similarly, only a few years ago American miners were being held 
up as a fine example to our men on the ground that they raised no 
objection to the introduction of scientific coal-getting machinery ; 
and in August 1922 President Harding told Congress that 200,000 
of the American miners were no longer needed. The doings of a 
particular firm of motor-car builders have often been adduced as 
indication of the great things which can be done by intensive pro- 
duction methods. That firm is now producing a car which 
requires only 13/. ros. worth of labour in its construction. Since 
these particular workmen are very highly paid, this means even 
less employment than the price of the labour suggests. Such a 
car is produced by ten men in one day, or by one man in ten days. 
Sooner or later competition will compel other makers to adopt 
similar methods all the world over. 

Has labour-saving not gone far enough? For at least fifty 
years men have been hard at work upon the devices indicated. 
To what kind of pass have their efforts at least assisted in bringing 
the civilised world to-day? The advertisement columns of our 
newspapers make it clear that the twenty-year-old phrase, ‘ Too 
old at forty,’ has been supplanted by the suggestion of too old at 
thirty-five, or even thirty. Just as keen competition tends tounem- 
ployment, so surely will unemployment lead to war. Yet unem- 
ployment is to be largely increased by reduction of armaments, a 
step proposed with a view to making the probabilities of war more 
remote. Here we have a quite modern form of vicious circle. 

For a year or two before the outbreak of war we heard much 
concerning the immorality of putting young people into so-called 
‘blind alley jobs.’ To-day, in our own Government offices, 
thousands of young girls are engaged, at the age of fourteen and 
upwards, to operate calculating machines. These young people 
are employed on the distinct understanding that at the age of 
eighteen they will be superannuated! They commence on a 
salary of ros. per week, and receive yearly increments of 2s. For 
every child thus employed at least one clerk receives his dis- 
missal. This is, of course, a direct economy so far as the taxpayer 
is concerned ; but if we consider the indirect results, we may well 
ask ourselves whether the nation is likely to gain much under such 
an arrangement, and whether this may not be yet another step 
towards the creation of that kind of ‘ economic necessity ’ which 
is sometimes recognised as a potential cause of war. 

Reduced armaments, we are told, will lead to reduced taxation, 
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hence to the freedom of more capital for industrial investment, so, 
by a somewhat circuitous route, to more employment. Unfor- 
tunately we have past experience which throws doubt upon this 
sanguine view. First, other nations will have a lower scale of 
taxation, and therefore more money for the wages of labour. 
But not only are these other nations commercial rivals: they are 
also competitors in the race to get the maximum of work done by 
the minimum of labour. The shop which gets the custom, like 
the nation which captures the market, has taken something from 
a rival, has compelled that rival to reduce his staff of workers. 

Looked at only in that way, the prospect is sufficiently serious. 
Yet there is another aspect of the condition of things likely to be 
created. In 1919 and 1920 we heard much of the starvation of 
industry. Lack of capital, brought about by the war and by con- 
sequent high taxation, we were told, was producing a shortage of 
capital for industrial investment, and was thus the cause of 
unemployment. Yet, while these protests were being made, 
capital was actually flowing into our industries at a rate without 
precedent. The year 1920 saw all previous records of investment 
broken. It did not, however, see any astonjshing increase in the 
number of persons employed ; nor, two years having elapsed, do 
we see any such increase yet produced. Under modern conditions 
it begins to seem that, after a certain amount of capital has gone 
into an industrial undertaking, any further capital is used to dis- 
place labour, is sunk, in fact, in labour-saving devices. Anyone 
doubting this need only be at the trouble to look up some of the 
records of big manufacturing concerns to see how enormously 
capital may be increased without the employment of a single 
additional hand following. Here, for example, is a company 
whose capital is five times greater in 1920 than it was in 1919, 
though no more hands are being employed in 1922. Here is 
another whose 1919 capital has been multiplied by twelve and 
a half in 1920, though the labour employed has not been 
increased. 

Effort to avoid war by reducing armaments will no doubt 
effect a saving in taxation. If a considerable part of the money 
so saved is invested in industrial undertakings, it is at least pos- 
sible that further unemployment may be so created; and the 
saving may be more than counterbalanced by demands for con- 
tributions towards some form of fund for the maintenance of life 
in the unemployed. 

The foregoing reflections seem to lead to a hopeless impasse. 
What is to be done? Let us have disarmament, by all means, but, 
remembering past experience, let us ask ourselves if it is the 
presence, or even the existence, of navies and armies which does 
most to threaten world peace. 
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Is tt, in fact, military disarmament or commercial disarmament 
that ts really needed ? 

Let the wisest of the nations foregather and devise means to 
check industrial aggression. Not everything described as progress 
is desirable. Systems which deprive men of employment may 
become as injurious as arrangements whereunder men are deprived 
of life. However low the price of a commodity may fall, it will still 
be too dear for unfortunates who have neither work nor income. 
So-called ‘ economic laws ’ are laws neither of God nor of Nature. 
They rest upon purely artificial foundations. The too rigid 
enforcement of such laws may, sooner or later, bring into pro- 
minence another law which civilisation, striving to forget, may 
one day be forced with some roughness to remember. The law of 
self-preservation is old and deeply rooted. Not all the schools of 
economics, marts, or exchanges of the world can suppress its 
operation. Pressure can do no other than enhance its ultimate 
manifestation. 

So long as we believe that national affairs are controlled by 
persons of average sanity and ordinary humanity it is not easy to 
see how the mere existence of large armies is likely to increase the 
danger of war. Therein lies a grave danger to civilisation. As 
the lust to kill is eradicated the lust to undersell develops. 


HowarpD LITTLE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ROMAN QUESTION 


I was little more than a child at the time, yet how vividly I still 
recall the sound of the bells as they rang out to acclaim the entry 
of the Italian troops into Rome. An illustrious critic of Italian 
literature, Francesco de Sanctis, tells how, on hearing those 
joyous peals, he paused in the writing of his admirable work on 
Nicolo Macchiavelli, prophet of Italian redemption and unity, 
to break into a ‘ pean to Macchiavelli.’ 

But this tribute to the precursor, while no more than his due, 
expresses only one aspect of all that September 20, 1870, stands 
for. The phase of Italian resurgence which that date embodies 
is of all others most memorable, not only because it witnessed 
the consecration of the united edifice, the issue of a glorious 
record of legislative wisdom and heroic deeds, achieved by the 
combined efforts of the responsible official powers and of free 
popular energies—divergent in method yet single in purpose— 
but for other reasons of yet higher spiritual significance. Rising 
above purely national ends, this chapter of Italian history is 
inspired by a universal principle, and in raising and solving the 
arduous and delicate controversy on the relation between the 
two powers which guide religious conscience and civil society 
it has given the world an example of moderation and equanimity 
worthy of the finest traditions of the Italian race. 


THE PoLicy oF CAVOoUR 

At the time of the National Revolution three tendencies 
became clear in public opinion and in studies dealing with the 
century-old problem of the Papacy. 

The first of these, adhering closely to the Guelph tradition, 
desired the maintenance of the temporal power, and strongly 
advocated a definite agreement with the Church, framed on a 
basis of subordination, or at any rate of deep respect, in regard 
also to civil matters. 

The second—supported by a small but tenacious minority— 
going back to the Ghibelline tradition, and widening it in the 
field of speculation, whilst at the same time embittering it in its 
practical application by an infusion of the doctrine of free thought, 
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wished to destroy the temporal power, and to refuse all predomi- 
nance to the Catholic religion. 

The third stood for the complete separation of the spiritual 
from the civil power, and, as a symbol of such separation, claimed 
the return of Rome to Italy. This party recognised, however, 
the right of the Pope to a privileged position, because, even if 
he could not be allowed to remain at the head of a Government, 
nevertheless he should not be the subject of any. 

The most important advocate of this policy was Count Cavour. 
His attitude towards the Roman question was one of the many 
facets of his comprehensive liberal outlook. Just as in home 
politics he believed in liberty, in economics he believed in the 
advantages of Free Trade, in foreign affairs he stated openly his 
programme to old and secretive foreign offices, so, in regard to 
ecclesiastical policy, he, a sincere Catholic, rejected all intrusion 
of the priesthood or of the spirit of the confessional into the 
field of civil authority. As corollaries of this view, there resulted 
on the one hand the disappearance of the temporal power, on 
the other the guarantee of the spiritual prerogatives of the Pope. 

Count Cavour eloquently expressed these thoughts in the cele- 
brated speech made in the first Italian Parliament on March 25, 
1861 (when the Legations were already Italian), and these ideas 
prevailed on the 27th, when the House proclaimed Rome to be 
the capital of Italy. Thus the bold initiative was taken up 
directly by the monarchy. 

This great statesman was confident that his aim could be 
attained by means of moral suasion (mezzi morali), and had 
opened secret negotiations with the Holy See. Moreover, in 
deference to political exigencies, he proclaimed that Italy must 
enter Rome in agreement with France. Both hopes were dashed 
by events. It is probable, not to say certain, that, when faced by 
this contrary situation, Count Cavour would have promptly faced 
round and would have changed his line of conduct, true to his 
principle of keeping his eye steadily fixed on the ‘ pole-star,’ 
though varying his ways and means in conformity with the neces- 
sities of the time. But he died too soon; and his followers 
adopted a policy which was, or had the appearance of being, over- 
obsequious towards France, where the Clerical party, under the 
Empress’s protection, always managed to get the upper hand ; 
and thus the initiative passed from the monarchy to the demo- 
cracy (the Party of Action) and had, as its inspiration and its 
leader Giuseppe Garibaldi. 


GARIBALDIAN ACTION 


Rome had always exercised a sovereign fascination over 
Garibaldi’s mind, by reason, as it appears to me, of an instinc- 
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tive analogy between his character—heroic, dictatorial, demo- 
cratic, and agrarian—and the historic spirit of the city. 

As a youth, in the course of his second sea voyage, he came to 
Rome with his father, and the image of the august city then 
impressed itself indelibly on his heart. An exile in the depths of 
the South American forests, this image, in giant form, rose up to 
comfort him. Once again in his native land, when the Pope had 
fled from Rome and the republic was set up there, he stood up 
to defend it with epic impetus and heroism. When—eleven 
years later—Garibaldi set out to the liberation of Southern Italy, 
he declared that this expedition was not to be regarded as an 
end in itself, but as a stage, whence he would return northward 
to the heart of the Peninsula. Meanwhile Cavour, who was 
ever on the watch lest the monarchy should seem to be in 
tow of the Revolution, seized the moment when the popular 
leader had returned to the Continent to intervene, and hurled 
into the field an army which occupied the Legations, as above 
recalled, thus inflicting an incurable wound on the Papal Govern- 
ment. 

From this moment Garibaldi seemed. possessed by a mighty 
obsession : to destroy, at all costs, the temporal power. 

Before again leaving Naples, when taking leave of his faithful 
followers, he exclaims: ‘Till we meet again on the road to 
Rome!’ A little later he is actually on that road, and raises the 
cry, ‘ Rome or death!’ (‘ Roma o morte !’). Later on he carries 
into effect the vote of the Italian Parliament, not by means of 
moral suasion, but by arms. Brought to a stand and wounded at 
Aspromonte, he repeats to his companions : ‘ We shall meet again 
on the road to Rome!’ and later on to his gaolers at the Varig- 
nano Fortress: ‘ You will see me again on the road to Rome!’ 
Confined to Caprera, guarded night and day by a naval squadron, 
he escapes, crosses the sea, and returns with sublime pertinacity 
to the appointed road. The lion fell at Mentana; but that 
tragedy created an abyss between the Bonapartist empire and 
new Italy, and on the minds of the most prudent it impressed 
the necessity and the determination to reclaim Rome. On 
September 4, 1870, the Second Empire fell; sixteen days 
later the Italian Bersaglieri entered Rome by the breach in the 
Porta Pia. 

Thus was fulfilled the wonderful prophecy of Giuseppe Mazzini, 
who in 1850 wrote to Louis Napoleon, then President of the 
French Republic, predicting the coincidence of the two events. 
But it behoves us to complete the Mazzinian prophecy by this 
element of historic truth: the monarchy which, together with 
Cavour, had courageously faced the problem, was now instru- 
mental in its wise solution. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BREACH OF PORTA PIA 


Certain events which seem unimportant in themselves are 
endowed with high moral significance. Such an event is the 
breach in the Porta Pia, an insignificant military episode, but a 
political event of the greatest magnitude. 

It signified the death of a tradition which dated back to the 
dim Middle Ages, and which, while it had no doubt conferred on 
Italy a certain period of lustre and pre-eminence, had none the 
less proved an obstacle to every attempt at national unification. 
It signified the final phase of that historic evolution which had 
gradually deprived the bishops of the temporal jurisdiction with 
which they had been invested. It signified the fulfilment of the 
vows of saints and poets, of thinkers and patriots, the vows and 
the sacrifices of fighters and martyrs. It signified the entry of 
the modern lay spirit into the ancient theocratic stronghold. But 
it signified not at all an offence to Catholicism or to the spiritual 
authority of the Pope. 

Throughout the centuries this authority had been coupled 
with insufficient, and therefore intrusive, political powers, and 
with territorial sovereignty which gave no guarantee of independ- 
ence, but rather opportunity, pretext, and incitement to its 
violation. The Holy See, in its relations with the sovereigns who 
nominally professed their devotion to it, had too often been the 
victim of threats, plots, insults, and outrage. Francis I., the most 
Christian king, conveyed to the Venetian republic the secret 
proposition to assassinate His Holiness Clement VII: ; Charles V., 
the Catholic emperor, suffered his Lutheran hordes to sack Rome 
and to besiege Clement VII. in Castle Sant’ Angelo. . Much 
later, when liberal and national aspirations had begun to make 
headway, the Church thought fit to have recourse for protection 
to foreign intervention, odious to patriotic sentiment and damag- 
ing to apostolic dignity. All this was now destined to cease ; the 
supreme head of Catholicism doffed, as it were, the uniform of a 
princeling, in league or in contest with other princes, to devote 
himself exclusively to his spiritual office. This event, therefore, 
in the eyes of our fathers, may well have been regarded rather as 
a liberation of the Church than as an act of coercion; and often 
I recall the words which the noble Catholic writer Antonio 
Fogazzaro let fall in talk with his intimate friends : ‘ September 20 
is to-day a civil féte ; but who knows that one day it may not 
count as a religious festival ? ’ 


THE LAW oF GUARANTEES 


The new relations between the Italian State and the Pope 
were formulated in the nineteen articles of the Law of Guarantees. 
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This law declared the person of the Pope to be sacred and 
inviolable, and any attempt against him, or provocation to 
commit such, was made punishable by the same pains as in the 
case of an attempt against the person of the King; it rendered 
him sovereign honours, and maintained to him the same pre- 
eminence of honours as Catholic sovereigns ordained him; it 
decreed the continuance in his favour of the annual grant of 
3,225,000 lire, besides the enjoyment of the apostolic palaces— 
the Vatican, the Lateran, and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo; it 
recognised his right to keep up the wonted number of guards ; 
by a series of precisely drafted provisions it ensured the free 
exercise of his spiritual ministrations and his free correspondence 
with the episcopacy and the whole Catholic world; it accorded 
to the envoys of foreign Governments to the Holy See all the 
prerogatives and immunities accorded by international law to 
diplomatic agents; it exempted the Church from all political 
interference by the State, and absolved the bishops from the 
obligation of swearing allegiance to the King. . 

This law, by reason of its wisdom, its lucidity, and also its 
epigraphic conciseness, has been termed a,monument of Roman 
type. It became, of course, the target for the fierce criticisms 
of adversaries, but time and the loyalty of Italian Governments 
have disposed of these. Two reflections of a general character are 
still current. I mention these in order that I may answer them. 

Firstly, it is objected that a law of this nature, discussed 
and voted by one side only, can have only a one-sided value. 
To be binding on the other side and valid in its regard, it ought 
to have been the outcome of a previous mutual understanding. 
This criticism would, indeed, be unanswerable if the law were 
concerned with spiritual and religious matters, but it deals only 
with civil and political relations, which appertain exclusively to 
the State. In France the Law of Separation, which touches 
on the actual organisation of religion, was passed without any 
understanding with the Pope, and this fact has not prevented 
the reopening of diplomatic relations between the French Republic 
and the Vatican. I admit, however, that a previous under- 
standing would in principle have been desirable. But in practice 
it was hardly feasible, as is shown by the efforts repeatedly made, 
at intervals of years, by the Italian Government, which have 
always proved unavailing, certainly not through any lack of 
goodwill on its part. Other critics of the law accuse its authors 
of having totally neglected the historic sense. It is not true 
that they were obtuse to this sense ; they were, however, bound 
and resolved to cancel a page of ancient history in the name of a 
new public right. Just as certain laws carry on and develop, 
ot hers initiate and create. In this case it was necessary to initiate 
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and create, to regulate by law the entirely new consequences of 
September 20, which—to quote the antithetic expression of 
Giosué Carducci—had undone in a few hours the work of centuries. 
On one point I am of opinion that the law went too far; where 
and how I will show later. 


INCREASE OF THE SPIRITUAL POWER OF THE CHURCH 


The Law of Guarantees, in fact, wisely codified the liberal 
ideas of Cavour. And these ideas were destined to prevail. 
With the exception of isolated incidents of a contrary tendency— 
such as the abortive attempt of Padre Tosti and the aggressive 
inauguration of the monument to Giordano Bruno—lItaly’s 
Governments have consistently maintained their neutrality 
between the two opposing currents, the anti-Clerical and that 
which again and again urged a better understanding with the 
Vatican. This was a most wise attitude, because a conflict 
might well have had disastrous consequences and created the 
impression abroad that Italians were incapable of protecting 
the liberty of the Church; while, on the other hand, a formal 
conciliation might have been open to suspicion and misinterpreta- 
tion, compromising both the authority of the State and the 
international character of the Holy See. 

Thus, while reactionaries obstinately predicted that under 
the new régime the Papacy was bound to suffer a severe set-back 
as regards its independence, freedom, and efficacy of action, 
these have, on the contrary, immeasurably increased. 

In the first place, all vestige of the old time interference of 
the sovereign in the affairs of the Church was eliminated. To 
recall the most characteristic example, the abolition of the right 
of veto, ordained by Pius X.—who nevertheless owed his own 
election to Austria’s veto on the election of Cardinal Rampolla— 
was not merely an act of courage worthy of that noble heart : it 
was at the same time one of the logical consequences of the ideas 
which had dictated the fateful page of September 20. When a 
contested principle succeeds in triumphing de facto, it exercises 
its influence, unperceived or disavowed, even upon those who 
reject the principle. 

Furthermore, being cancelled from the véle of minor potentates, 
freed from all material cares, the Papacy was'able to exercise a 
vastly greater moral and social influence, especially after Leo 
XIII.’s Encyclical Rerum Novarum, a signal document which, 
in the language of Cicero and with the precepts of the Gospel, 
tackled the modern relations between labour and capital, wealth 
and the proletariat, thus fostering a vital spirit of Christian 
democracy. 
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And, lastly, the forces of Catholicism now organised them- 
selves as never before. Most people are familiar with the history 
of this organisation—the diverse forms it assumed, the vicissi- 
tudes it went through, the propaganda it accomplished. I wish 
to say a word here regarding this latter manifestation, of which 
most people, heeding only its political aspects, with sympathy 
or aversion as the case may be, have quite disregarded historic 
analogies. Catholicism, which in past centuries always displayed 
a fertile capacity for raising voluntary forces, sanctifying them 
when they served its cause and disavowing them when they 
compromised it, but which for a long time past appeared to have 
lost this power, has revealed it afresh to-day. 

This is evidenced by the sudden appearance and the rapid 
spread of militant forces which have entered widely into Italian 
public life, so as to facilitate contact with other parties, and 
which, notwithstanding their lay and professed non-religious 
character, acknowledge as their leader a priest, a devout believer, 
expert organiser, and indefatigable worker +—qualities always 
present in the leaders of these voluntary armies of the faith. 


‘ 





THE LAW OF GUARANTEES UNDER THE WAR TEST 





The Law of Guarantees did not expressly contemplate or pro- 
vide for the eventuality of war, ‘ nor ’—as H. E. Orlando said in 
his speech delivered in Palermo on November 21, 1915—‘ is the 
omission attributable to an oversight, but rather, as shown by 
the parliamentary reports of the time, to hesitation and per- 
plexity, which exaggerated the vision of the grave complications 
which such an event would produce in a matter already so 
arduous in itself.’ 

There remained, therefore, unanswered the anxious question, 
raised by some in a spirit of genuine doubt and by others readily 
answered in the negative, Could the law stand and resist the 
test of war ? 

The test came, and in such a form that the wildest imagination 
could not have foreshadowed. States which had endured for cen- 
turies were shattered to atoms ; thrones crashed ; time-honoured 
customs and institutions vanished ; but the Law of Guarantees 
stood firmly, as a solid monument, without suffering the slightest 
hurt. While the world was in the throes of the bloody conflict 
the Pope continued to perform, in the forms consecrated by 
ecclesiastical tradition, all the rites of his office. Mario Falco, 
who made a careful, acute, and at times somewhat severe, 
analysis of the technicalities of this law, thus summed up in 
1916 the spiritual activities of Benedict XV. : 


1 Don Sturzo, leader of the Partito Popolare. 
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He has convoked the Consistory in Rome, and, in the presence of the 
cardinals of all nations, our enemies among others, has solemnly and 
with full authority expressed his views on the war and on peace; he has 
received cardinals from both sides; he has ordered a Requiem Mass in 
St. John in Lateran on behalf of all the fallen ; and an immense crowd of 
Italians assembled to pray for all Catholics who have died in the war, 
including our enemies. 


It should, moreover, be remembered that, if the diplomatic 
envoys of the Central Empires to the Vatican saw fit to leave Rome 
(an incident which has been adduced against us and as a proof of 
the inadequacy of the law), they did so of their own free will, 
without any coercion or violation of their privileges of immunity 
on the Italian side. 

Even Article 15 of the Pact of London,? moreover, which 
excluded the Pope from the congresses for the resettlement of 
Europe after the war—an article regarded by some persons as 
undeferential and almost offensive towards the august person— 
not only conformed with the precedents of the Hague, not only 
was it logically consistent with the spirit which led to the aboli- 
tion of the temporal power, but it was actually of practical service 
to the papacy, keeping it aloof from those interminable and 
irresolute controversies and from the failures of the diplomatic 
conferences which induced men to say that the Entente, after 
winning the war, were losing the peace. What, indeed, could the 
head of the Church have done in those gatherings? What an 
odious step it would have been had the Holy See, forgetful of its 
instinct of wisdom and prudence, ventured to take it! Should it 
have proclaimed the evangelical ideal, the supreme human truth, 
in the teeth of all the battling egoisms and cupidities ? It would 
have been a holy voice, but unheeded, in the midst of so vast a 
medley of interests struggling one with the other. Should it have 
bowed to one or other of those interests, have swallowed some 
one of the calculated compromises? This would have been a 
moral falling off, a return to those much-deplored incidents which 
dragged down the temporal power. No. Standing aloof as he 
did from the competitions and squabbles of the conferences, the 
Pope was, and is, able to speak from a higher, a freer, and a 
more respected tribune. 


THE CENTRAL EMPIRES AND THE TEMPORAL POWER 


During the war there sprang up a copious Germanic and 
Austrian literature, notably exemplified in Mathias Erzberger’s 


2 ‘ Article 15: ‘ France, Great Britain, and Russia, shall support such opposition 
as Italy may make to any proposal in the direction of introducing a representative 
of the Holy See in any peace negotiations or negotiations for the settlement of 
questions raised by the present war.’ 
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memoirs,* the object of which was to revive, foment, and embitter 
the Roman question, so as to punish Italy for her alleged dis- 


loyalty. 


Was this movement directly encouraged by the Vatican? 
This does not appear to have been the case. Certain incidents and 
documents, indeed, point in a contrary direction, notably the 
decision of Benedict XV. not to abandon Rome—if, indeed, the 
idea of doing so ever for a moment crossed his mind—his negative 
or evasive answer to King Alfonso of Spain, who offered him 
hospitality in the Escurial, and, above all, the words with which 
the Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, declared that the Holy 
See had no intention of creating difficulties for the Government, 
but placed its trust in God, ‘ awaiting the proper settlement of its 
position, not from foreign arms, but from the triumph of the 
sentiment of justice which the Holy See trusts will spread more 
and more among the Italian people, in accordance with its true 
interests.’ 

No doubt, however, the Central Empires regarded and handled 
the Roman question as a deadly weapon of war; and had they 
proved the victors, they would (as incontestable evidence proves) 
have demanded the ‘ international recognition of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power.’ 


THE PROBLEM OF RECONCILIATION AFTER THE WAR 


On the cessation of war the question, which had been so 
much discussed in the past, of the possibility and desirability 
of a reconciliation with the Papacy, was again considered with 
renewed zeal. There were various reasons and motives for this 
revival of interest: firstly, the keener sensibility to spiritual 
things which comes as a reaction to the excesses of material force ; 
then hopes and efforts towards internal peace; then again 
considerations of foreign policy, arising more especially from the 
reopening of diplomatic relations between the French Republic 
and the Holy See, and from anxiety concerning our interests in 
the East. Even if I had space to go carefully into all these 
questions, I should abstain from doing so, as I have no desire to 
write a polemical paper. I wish only, as in sincerity bound, to 
express synthetically my thoughts. 

Domestic concord and strength are so essential to Italy 
that, if I could bring myself to believe that a formal agreement 
between Church and State would effectually contribute towards 
this end, I should not hesitate to agitate for it, even at the cost 
of some sacrifice of the lay standpoint. But, frankly, I cannot 
see how it could benefit either Church or State, not the former 


* This literature has been ably summarised and considered in a remarkable 
series of articles by Francesco Ruffini. 
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if for a second I attempt to span the immense forces at its dis- 
posal, nor the latter if I consider the probable effects such an 
understanding would produce. 

The strength of the organisation of which the Pope is the 
head, and which recognises his authority—even if we disregard 
its origins, believed in and venerated as Divine by millions and 
millions of minds—rests upon such a mass of conditions and 
factors, of diverse standpoints and capacities, as to make all our 
efforts at a compromise look paltry indeed. 

Catholicism has the immense strength of time. By reason of 
the long vicissitudes of fortune which it has seen arise, develop, 
decline, and vanish around it, the Catholic Church, more than any 
other institution, repels the sense of the precarious and encourages 
the sense of the eternal. Catholicism possesses such a vast and 
clearly defined administrative system as almost to entitle it to be 
regarded as the inheritor of the territorial system and organising 
genius of the Roman Empire, and, like the Empire, it incar- 
nates the principle of human universality as above all differences 
of race, history, rule, and custom. Catholicism is a colossal 
edifice standing on a single foundation, which has been built over 
and added to by many structures, which, as they responded 
to the needs of successive periods of history, were thus adapted 
to the various stages and strata of the minds of believers. 
Catholicism by interweaving, since time immemorial, its cere- 
monies, its rites, the sound of its bells and organs, the star-like 
flicker of its candles, the perfume of its flowers and incense, its 
hymns and lamentations, with all that is dearest and most sacred 
to mankind, has been an inextinguishable stimulus to human 
and mystic emotion. Catholicism constitutes the most compre- 
hensive hierarchy, socially and psychologically speaking, that 
ever existed, because it assigns a proper function to every phase 
of the human mind and to every condition of life : to contemplation 
as to works, to obedience as to militant energy, to poverty as 
to ritual pomp, to doctrine as to simple humility, to eloquence 
as to silence ; an endless spiritual army, in which we see file past 
the cardinal’s purple, bishops, erudite Benedictines, polemical 
Jesuits, missionaries, theologians, preachers, sisters of charity, 
country priests, mendicant friars and silent Trappists, all marching 
in the wake of a single banner, under a single discipline and the 
rule of one authority. 

In the face of this unlimited power and capacity for expansion, 
how petty, artificial, useless and superfluous appear the means 
which have been excogitated for conferring on the Pontiff greater 
independence, freedom, and dignity, forsooth, or, as some persons 
still assert in defiance of all evidence, for ensuring their restitution 
to him. 

VoL. XCIII—No., 556 30 
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As to the reconstitution in any measure of the temporal 
power, this has been shown to be politically and technically 
impossible, many years back by a conservative thinker, Aristide 
Gabelli, and recently by a master of law, Francesco Ruffini. 
Indeed, there is much truth in the witty remark that, if the King 
of Italy wished to create serious embarrassment for the Pope, 
he need only give him back this power for one day, thus com- 
pelling him immediately to return it on his hands! But, apart 
from the proven impossibility of it all, what advantage would 
accrue to the Pope from the much-talked-of strip of territory 
to the sea, or another territorial enclave? And as for the 
suggestion of an agreement between the Holy See and the Italian 
Government, would this in reality offer any guarantee of greater 
prestige to the Papacy or of increased political security to us 
either at home or abroad? Neither prestige on the one hand 
nor security on the other, but a danger to both, for there is no 
doubt that, in the eyes of many Italians, the Government would 
appear over-obsequious towards the Church, thus giving rise to a 
recrudescence of anti-Clerical feeling, while, in the eyes of many 
foreigners, the Church might appear too complaisant towards Italy, 
thus stirring up suspicions, diffidence, and artificial difficulties. 

As I have noted above, there is one point on which the Law of 
Guarantees subordinates the historic sense in an excessive degree 
to modern legal conceptions. I refer to Article 5, which assigns 
to the supreme Pontiff merely the enjoyment of the apostolic 
palaces. In this instance the diction might be amended, replacing 
‘enjoyment’ by ‘ ownership.’ I cannot help questioning, how- 
ever, whether for the sake of such a point, which experience 
has shown to be one of form rather than of substance, it would 
be worth while to remove one stone from the monument in order 
to replace it by another. And I also question whether, once such 
a step had been taken, there would not be danger of further 
interference, dangerous to the stable equilibrium of the building, 
especially at the present time, when parliamentary majorities 
are far removed from the balance, serenity, deliberation, and 
discretion of that which approved the Law of Guarantees. 


THE PAPACY AND THE DyNASTY 


In the heart of the Middle Ages the most glorious represen- 
tative of the Italian race and intellect—poet, judge, and prophet 
—conceived the vision of the two planets lighting the ways of 
earth and of heaven, of the two powers dwelling together in Rome, 
each independent within its proper orbit, but ruling, side by side, 
in a spirit of reciprocal deference. Our fathers were able to trans- 
late this antique poetic vision into modern realistic form. Septem- 
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ber 20, 1870, while it reconsigned the Papacy to its purely spiri- 
tual function, set up in the same historic territory the living and 
vital emblem of a worthy secular power: the dynasty of Savoy. 
This dynasty, which, at a remote period of history, had crossed 
the Alps, descending with the tide of time and of the river Po, 
had ever stood ready to champion the independence of Italy and 
kept faith with the cause of freedom, even in the hours of greatest 
peril, when other princes had repudiated and forsworn it; a 
dynasty which combines the military virtues of the old medieval 
stock with the simplicity of life and austere habits of a high 
republican magistracy, and derives its highest prestige from the 
constancy with which its acts respond to national aspirations ; a 
dynasty which by the capacity it has shown throughout its age- 
long history for absorbing, by a process of successive assimila- 
tions, all the elements of progress, retains certain features of 
Roman genius. The scrupulously constitutional sovereignty with 
which this dynasty is invested absolves its office from all inter- 
ference with the other moral and world-wide, paternal, and 
imperative sovereignty of the Papacy; and it is ever ready—in 
accordance with the Dantesque ideal, the conception of Cavour, 
and the text of the Law of Guarantees—to render it public honour 
as soon as the doors of the Vatican shall be thrown open. 


ACCOMMODATION BETWEEN THE Two POWERS 


Thirty-five years ago, at a moment when the controversy 
regarding the conciliation with the Papacy was at-ani acute stage, 
a Republican member of parliament and free thinker—a man of 
lofty intellect and generous heart, and therefore removed from 
all taint of narrow and acrid sectarian feeling—Giovanni Bovio, 
pronounced the following words : 

Rome, in her universality, reconciles all things, and does not wait 
in this respect on our laws of conciliation. When on the same day I 
saw King Victor at the Quirinal, Pius IX. at the Vatican, and Giuseppe 
Garibaldi in his modest villa, and saw three diverse peoples, without 
' interfering with one another or offending one another in any way, paying 
homage to these three deities, ‘Behold,’ I exclaimed, ‘the city of the 
Pantheon, the universal econ where gods and peoples become peconeps 
in the unity of right. . 


And he added : 


What Minister can be more ‘conciliatory than Rome, and what mind 
of whatever statesman can be more universal than this city ? Time itself 
will undertake the task of removing any difficulties that remain, and of 
settling the law of adaptation between diverse powers. 


The truth could hardly be more accurately expressed either 
as regards the actual situation at the time or as forecasting the 
future. 


302 
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The institution of the Church, while evolutionary in spirit, is 
conservative in form, and clings obstinately to tradition. It is 
therefore easy to understand that, out of deference to tradition, 
the Pope cannot proclaim his renunciation of what he regards as 
the historic rights of the Church, especially as any such renuncia- 
tion would be interpreted by intransigent Catholics abroad— 
Germans, Spaniards, Irish, etc.—as an act of surrender to Italy. 
And yet what immense progress has been made within living 
memory, since the severe prohibition on members of the Church 
attending the polls, in token of protest against the usurping régime, 
and the present free and ever-growing participation of Catholics in 
public life, from the periodic vehement philippics of Pius IX. to the 
cautious words which Pius X., who was wont to clothe his counsels 
of wisdom and prudence in good-natured vernacular, addressed to 
the Venetian Catholic pressmen : ‘ De la question romana no parle, e 
lassé che ghe pensa mi’ (‘Don’t worry about the Roman question, but 
leave it to me! ’), and the noble declaration with which Cardinal 
Gasparri rejected the idea of possible foreign intervention ; from 
the rigid ostentation of Vatican seclusion to the generous and 
touching blessing which Pius XI. gave from,the balcony of St. 
Peter’s and the free transit through Italy of the papal procession 
on its way to the Lauretian festival! What a contrast between 
the early attitude of hostility and suspicion and recent tokens of 
mutual goodwill, such as the honours conferred by the Govern- 
ment on distinguished prelates and by the Church on high officials 
of the Italian Government ! 

But it is not only these incidents—which might, after all, be 
regarded merely as tokens of friendly neighbourly relations— 
which cheer and hearten me, but rather the evidences which 
there are of a spontaneous understanding far superior to any kind 
of pact. 

The political mission of the lay and democratic State, of which 
the King is the faithful representative, the religious and moral 
mission of the Catholic Church, impersonated by the Pontiff, 
though differing, as they do, in ways, procedure, and means, can 
meet in their aims. The Church, now freed from all secular ties, 
is concerned only with justice and peace among men and nations, 
and peace and justice form the basis of all true and wise Italian 
policy. We may thus be allowed to replace the frigid old simile 
of the two parallel lines which never meet by another nearer 
to the truth: that of two lines which, starting from two 
different and distant points, converge towards a common and 
beneficent goal, a goal socially just and humane, a goal 
spiritually Christian. 

In all this Italy offers a noble example to the world, an example 
which she alone—inexhaustible mother of civilisations—is able to 
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offer. Unlike some other nations, she has followed a serene, 
coherent and constant Church policy, equally far removed from 
persecution as from self-interested concessions ; she has neither 
wished that the State should appear Clerical nor demanded that 
the Church should be national; she has ever obeyed two great 
ideals, which, I am confident, will continue to light her along her 
path: the traditional idea of right and the modern idea of 
liberty. 
ANTONIO FRADELETTO. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SECRET LAND 


I 


NIcHOLAS PENI and all his family, consisting of a wife, two young 
daughters, a son, and a male friend, stood outside their mud farm, 
smiling and exclaiming: ‘ A Dios!’ 

Which was not the first chapter—or the last. For already two 
of the horses had bolted, and had covered six of the miles towards 
home at a gallop. This happened soon after daybreak, when the 
horses were taken down to water. They were captured by horse 
strategy, brought back, saddled immediately, which did not 
alter the fact that the start was thereby two hours late. 

But the eternal sunshine of that far western land saved the 
situation. How-could one be annoyed on a morning so bright, so 
fresh, so clear and uplifting? The air itself was full of vigour. 
Here the creek loses its dried-up appearance, contains water, and 
assumes the potentialities of fertilising a pleasant little valley. A 
grassy meadow fringed on three sides by yellowing cottonwoods 
and browsed by cows is the most unusual thing. A company of 
burros, or black donkeys, running loose in a paddock, is usual, but 
characteristic and picturesque. A big villa with lead-roofed 
pointed turrets, traces of red-brick French windows, and a white 
American verandah reminds one that not so far away real estate 
agents are offering ‘ desirable modern residences ’ for sale or lease. 
A great buzzard poised on still wings far up above the plain, on a 
level, as it seems, with the mountain peaks, negatives that... . 

The mountains—how contemptuously, how immovably, they 
watch the progress of a traveller! Baldy, with his white apron, 
his pine-covered head at one always with the blue sky, stands 
where he did yesterday. A day’s journey has made no difference. 
The starting point is no further away. Man and mountain—and 
the worlds between ! 

La Cienega is a long village. It is as if the sparse houses, strung 
out like tired pack-horses, had sat down by the wayside— 
indefinitely. They are square and squat, with wooden poles 
projecting about 3 feet from the wall ; they are built of mud, which 
is hard and neat as concrete, warm in winter and cool in summer, 
and as durable. Singly they are not picturesque, but collectively 
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—yes. Sunshine, fading leaves of cottonwood and aspen, sand, 
mud houses—Wilde’s ‘Symphony in Yellow.’ .. . And streaks 
of beetroot-red. Every little house has a verandah ; beside the 
front door of every little house hangs at least one wreath of chili, 
fruit of the pepper-plant, loved of every Mexican. 

Cries! Outside Real’s store it is hot like midsummer—nay, 
languorous as a Southern spring. It is noon, and the children 
stream from school, chattering, the boys chasing each other like 
chickens, and rolling over in the dust; the girls sucking things, 
arms linked, heads together, four abreast. It is useless to pretend 
they are good-looking, these children : they are sallow, black-eyed, 
mischievous-looking, the boys, grown Mexicans in small, with 
broad black felt hats and blue overalls braced over the shoulders. 
The pack tumbles noisily into Real’s, presumably for candy. . . . 
A slate-blue bird with the legs and motion of a plover and the 
flowing crest of a phalarope darts back and forth in the neighbour- 
ing meadows. Crickets chirp. A lizard runs between rock and 
rock on the hillside. Here to the valley not a breath of wind finds 
its way. Yes, itissummer... . 

Following the watercourse of the creek is easier than following 
the trail along its bank. There is never more than a trickle of 
water, though there is much mud. The gorge narrows and broadens, 
though it is never less than 300 yards across. Blue and black 
rock-walls rise to battlements that are neve: frowningly high. 
Sometimes the 10ck-walls a.e plain, but sometimes scored into 
symmetrical architecture of pillars, fagades, cornices, arches, 
greyish white and elaborate as the west front of a French cathedral. 
Sometimes, where the banks are low, cows troop down to drink, 
and sometimes in shelving meadows Mexicans in broad-brimmed 
hats are seen loading alfalfa into waggons. Once the horns and 
bones or a dead cow are passed, and once a shanty under the rock, 
with rough benches and a fire outside, and the remains of a meal 
on a rough-hewn table, as if three or four had sat down to it. 
Mexicans, no doubt, are doing some work of construction or irriga- 
tion near by. It is not a grand or a terrible gorge. Afternoon 
sunlight confers upon it a placidity that is almost phlegmatic, a 
calm that is of the seclusion in which nothing ever happens. 

Coffee and crackers in that sunlight, and then a journey across 
a plain. There comes into view the mountain called Sandia, 
which means the water-melon, and which is a‘ landmark to a 
hundred miles of country. There are mountains all round. The 
Jemez frown. Baldy is temporarily hidden. An eagle with brown 
back and white breast gleaming and curved beak rises from his 
vantage-point on a knoll and wings away into the sunset. 

And the trail leads into the sunset, grass and sand and pijion 
and distances bounded by range upon range of mountains, a sun 
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sinking not beyond the Norman church-tower, the sheepfold, the 
ridge of plough or stubble, but beyond the deserts of Arizona, the 
rocks and rivers of Colorado and California, the romance and 
civilisation of San Francisco, the rim of the great Pacific itself. 

The valley of the Rio Grande lies dimly outspread at the feet. 
There are groves of trees; there are glimpses of water. History 
rises with the evening mist—and romance: romance of the first 
Spaniards who set foot upon this soil 400 years ago, who toiled up 
this river, now broadening, now swampy, now dry ; of generations 
of Franciscan Fathers who, attacked and often massacred by Red 
Indians, founded twenty-five miles away that Royal City of the 
Holy Faith of St. Francis which grows in prosperity at this day ; 
history and a deepening sense of the mystery of this land, which, 
veiled as yet from the eyes of the world, combines the world’s 
progress and its crudeness with that which is of the past—far past. 
Spaniard and Indian live side by side ; Spanish superstition vies 
with Indian superstition until at last they are one: superadded 
comes the idol of America which, be it of gold or clay, shall over- 
whelm them both. But the Rio Grande flows on, and the moun- 
tains do not change, nor the perennial snows, nor the desert whose 
secret peeps out at a man in the bright noonday, but overnight 
shall perish with it. . . . 

Lights shine apart, Cochiti across the river, Pefia Blanca 
hither. The Garcias’ house is dark, which is natwial, for young 
Garcia is to marry to-morrow, and father and son are probably 
up at the bride’s. However, a clean room, two coloured pictures 
of the Virgin holding the Christ-child, faded waxen flowers under 
glass, an enlarged photograph of the elder Garcia, moonlight 
austere in purity as a sinner’s conception of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a cat on the window-sill, hot coffee, a white counterpane, 
a horse’s hoofs muffled by the sandy street, . . . bed! 


II 


In its dawning the sun projects rays into unsuspected moun- 
tain-tops, refracting therefrom a confusion of rose-tinted snow and 
cloud that resembles nothing so much as the froth upon an ice- 
cream soda. It is cold, too. The occasional water carries ice. 
The world is like an ice-cream soda. 

Long shadows steal like finger-marks across the valley, across 
fields of alfalfa and maize, in among the golden flakes of cotton- 
wood and aspen, in among the sandy glades. A flock of birds like 
rooks, and like rooks strung out, wends across dark snow-clouds 
piled up westward; eastward an indigo-black ridge stands 
sharply against the sunrise, and, as if prepared for the painter, a 
great black cross stands enhaloed by a pale golden sky. 

‘What is that up there ? ’—pointing—‘ the cross ? ’ 
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But the Indian in blue, with a red handkerchief round his head, 
does not understand. A Mexican, also in blue, with a black 
sombrero, does understand. He pulls up his broad yoke of horses, 
for he is driving a waggon containing a load of alfalfa. 

“ Alld ? A religious sect of the Mexicans.” 

One more is added to the secrets hidden in the heart of this 
land. Nor shall its significance be revealed here. Out of the 
faith and blood of the people of the Middle Ages, out of the womb 
of dimmest Christianity, out of the womb of old Europe, and of 
time itself, this thing has sprung. Passion Week hides it; Lent 
covers it up with cloak of night-stormy wandering ; the weals and 
the scars are hidden beneath habiliments of everyday life—until 
Good Friday morning. 

But the mystery grows—the mystery of a land so silent that 
the rare chirrup of a pipit causes a man to rein in his horse and 
look around for the author of it, so utterly devoid of life that a 
glimpse of cottontail or of hare is an event to be chronicled in the 
diary—or is it that winter’s quiet has already descended here?— 
so ordered that low cedar and stunted pine spot the landscape as 
trimly and as regularly as oak-trees in any English park land, and 
even the rocks seem to hold to their appointed place, so sandy that 
even the horses’ hoof-steps are but thuds, so arid that for thirty- 
five miles not a drop of water is found, so devoid of vegetation that 
the yellowish dried-up chimesa and the ash-coloured nourishing 
gramma-grass offer almost a relief to the eye. What shall it yield of 
personality, of intimacy, of the spiritual or the actual ? Answer : 
Nothing, nothing. For the trail winds up and down—and it is 
always easy, and it is always clear—and beyond this ridge is 
another just like it, and beyond that another with an occasional 
broad, flat watercourse in which the horses’ hoofs sink deep. It is 
like riding through a sandy, undulating park. 

A bitter wind rises. Snow flurries driftlike eddies of smoke 
across the higher mountain slopes. Just as the coffee boils on a 
fire of stalks and sticks that are brittle as tinder come a rustle and 
the snort of a horse. Six Pueblo Indians have drawn rein. One, a 
leader, rides a dapple-grey pony ; the others ride bay ponies. They 
sit still as statues, but the dank, parchment-like faces, the eyes in 
which smoulders primeval wisdom unchanged, a knowledge of 
centuries untold—these smile. They drink coffee and accept 
cigarettes. They joke and laugh among themselves. ‘ Poco frio! 
Mucho frio! Nevar!’ We ride on. With heels and raw-hide 
thong they urge their ponies into a canter, and so proceed, two 
abreast, like a gay party going hunting or like a troop of cavalry. 
Soon they leave us behind, but for a quarter of an hour we keep in 
sight, thrown over their shoulders, their blankets of many colours, 
striped patterned, cross-woven, the vivid red and yellow handker- 
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chiefs, knotted at the back, with which the coarse black hair is 
bound, and the bobbing up and down of equestrian figures which 
would look meretricious in their fidelity to romance if they did not 
belong to the dim landscape as natively and historically as the 
grey-black rocks themselves. 

The snowstorm hides them. Snow-flakes eddy playfully from 
an opaque sky, but sunlight glints on distant peaks. Soon the 
secret land shall be cloaked in a new deception—a dazzling purity 
that seems to smile. We halt to tighten girths in a little ravine, 
for saddles slip back during a long ascent. A sound of wheels. A 
two-horse waggon passes driven by an Indian muffled in a green 
and yellow blanket, beside him a fat squaw with a baby concealed 
in the folds of a pink and black blanket. The snow ceases. Parties 
of three and four Indians canter up silently behind, urge their 
ponies to a gallop, and pass with a greeting or draw in to ask 
whither we are bound and whence have come. All are on their 
way from the Rio Grande valley to a remote pueblo in the moun- 
tains where on the following day there is to be a festival. Once a 
cowboy passes in slouch hat and coloured neckerchief and leather 
‘cuaps,’ looking as if the cinematograph had returned him, 
borrowed but not damaged, to the world he belongs to. 

‘How do?’ says he; ‘kind o’ cold!’ But, he adds, he is not 
bound for the festival ; his mission is to fetch over a ‘ bunch o’ 
stock,’ and he has to make his destination, twenty miles away, 
before dark. 

Fires blaze up close to the trail. Parties of Indians pull up 
their ponies abruptly and dismount, gather into a heap within a 
few seconds a pile of sticks and weeds, and stand, a lurid circle, 
around the blaze warming their hands. The bonfire dies down as 
quickly as it is kindled ; they mount, and with a whoop and a yell 
continue on their way. 

A solitary Indian rides up and enters into conversation. He 
wears a kind of yellow shirt and handkerchief round his head, long 
turquoise earrings, blue trousers and brown moccassins. His 
bridle is of horsehair cunningly plaited. Announcing that his 
name is Lorenzo, and that he is from San Felipe, a pueblo on the 
Rio Grande, he offers to show a short cut through the bush to the 
way we wish to go. Knowing that as guides Indians are infallible, 
and that in their own part of the country they will find their way 
blindfold, we follow, although the trail seems to wander aimlessly 
through the sand amid low bushes of pifion and cedar. Our guide 
trots far ahead, but waits on successive ridges, calls ‘ coo-ee,’ and 
beckons the direction with his arm, or, awaiting us on some knoll, 
his wild and savage figure silhouetted against a stormy sunset, 
his long hair and that of his horse blown recklessly by the wind, 
he looks like some Moorish chieftain on outpost in expectation of 
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the approach of an enemy. His wild cry, carried back to us on the 
wings of the harsh west wind, reinforces this impression. 

Stopping on one such ridge, he lets us come up with him. 
And there is unfolded to view such a panorama—one cannot call 
it a landscape—as moves one strangely with an awe of Nature. 
The travels of Paul Fountain in Arizona, Colorado, and New 
Mexico were favouritely read by English boys a quarter of a 
century ago and later; and the descriptions given therein so far 
tally with what now lies before us that it is as if the page lay open 
and had just been read. A valley lies beneath with—strange sight ! 
—gleams of water in it ; that is, no doubt, the valley of the river 
Jemez. North-eastward a snow-clad peak rises in lonely majesty 
to the sky; it is Baldy: south-westward Sandia rises alone, 
marking the course of the Rio Grande. Between these two points 
and looking westward as far as the eye can see—which is at least 
fifty miles—is a succession of gorges and canyons, of rock-strewn 
precipices, of dried-up rivercourses, of rocks that jut up singly in 
strange shapes and at queer angles, of twisted streams of yellowish 
lava, and of here and there in a general monotone of bluish grey 
scarlet seams in rock or precipice, and wherever sand predominates 
of the pifion spotting it with the regularity of roses on chintz 
window-curtains. The naturally wild and sombre character of this 
outlook is enhanced by the wild and sombre character of the 
evening ; fretted bars of red against the cold grey of piled-up 
snow clouds intimate where the sun is sinking on his nightly 
journey to the Pacific. Clouds cling about the mountain-peaks or 
float before their snowy slopes in such a way that they appear 
superhumanly remote and aloof. If grandeur and gloom are words 
that can of themselves describe any great manifestation of Nature, 
then are they applicable here. But they are not enough. Fora 
soul and spirit dwell in conjunction of cloud and mountain and 
distance as they dwell also in conjunction of mind and matter ; 
and somewhere there dwells or, as would seem more probable, 
roves, in canyon and chasm and along precipices the soul and the 
spirit of this secret land. At rest? No. Capturable, attainable, 
tamable ? No. The spirit of the ages, perhaps, which is said to 
wander down an eternal declivity—the ages which have formed 
this sculpture of rock and fissure, which have carved it, which have 
preserved it and left it naked and elemental to our gaze as it was 
in the beginning. . . . 

The horses pick a way down the sheer precipice. What so 
sure-footed as an Indian or mountain-reared pony? The wise 
rider, however apparently perilous the descent, will leave its 
negotiation entirely to his mount. And it is at such moments that 
the communion between horse and man becomes very real. By 
the time we are at the bottom it is almost dark. Only a few 
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autumnal embers remain in the western sky. The sand gleams 
white. The trail, however, broadens into a waggon-road. The 
pifion bushes on either side take on their character of watchers 
who guard a secret. 

Lights appear. Dogs bark. Horses whinny. There is shout- 
ing. There are sounds of barbaric music. . . . 


III 


The high, bright morning, the clear sunlight, the keen air, 
dispel all secrets. The mystery of the secret land, if there is one, 
recedes ; there remain only a bitter little wind, snow glistening on 
mountain peaks, a broad, mild valley with an attenuated river, 
Jemez, wandering through it and amid groves of cottonwood and 
sparse fields of corn, the mud village San Ysidro. Albeit there are 
two or three wooden American houses with verandahs to be found 
init. But this is the mystery of the secret land: that when its ego 
or its personality, call it as you will, becomes intense, almost 
palpable, almost terrible, it eludes one’s grasp; it disappears as 
the substance of a dream or of a nightmare does at dawn of day. 

Such people one knows. In a journey through life one meets 
countless people whose character, whose A to Z, as it were, whose 
beginning and end, is declared in their faces, by their manners 
and their speech. One meets other people whom long knowledge 
and patient study reveals at the last—sometimes an unmasking ! 
And one meets a third sort of people, a rare and unhappy sort, 
whose soul hides and eludes, who until the very end hold to their 
secret—not always because they have one, not always because they 
would not unburden themselves of it if they could—but whether 
they have not or have a secret soul, and whether their personal 
mystery happens to be akin to the supernatural or to the material 
or to both—that the world never knows. 

Nature may be kindly, smiling, and happy; or she may be 
austere and terrible; or bafflingly in one expression, in one 
entity, she may be both... . 

Such thoughts, it is true, do not occur to one in the warm 
sunlight that induces a sense of passive indifference, of noon. 
And the trading-station, however remote, is a scene of life and 
colour. An incessant coming and going of Indians, vivid oscilla- 
tions of yellows, greens, and reds, a neighing of horses and a bark- 
ing of dogs, the occasional fussy jargon of a motor-car, waggon- 
wheels muffled by the sand, a calling to one another of men in terms 
of Spanish, Indian, and English, the regular clank-clank of a 
near-by water-wheel—this is the place. A little way down the 
road some Mexican cowboys are having a ‘ rag,’ three of them, 
with whoops and yells of laughter, trying to pull a fourth off a 
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half-broken broncho. In the big store, which contains everything 
from Parisian scent to leathern waistcoats and cowboy hats, there 
is a crowd. It is perhaps the busiest day in the year. At long 
counters the Indians offer rugs and blankets woven into patterns 
and combinations of colour, and crude turquoise and turquoise 
matrix, and silver bracelets, and cunningly wrought silver orna- 
ments in exchange for bags of flour, bottles of scent, cigars and 
cigarettes, pocket-knives, matches, print dresses, and all those 
incidental articles which they, like us, have come to consider 
articles of necessity. 

Nor are they for the most part the same sort of Indians who 
came our way yesterday. They do not speak the same language, 
neither do they look the same. Apaches and Navajos, they are the 
traditional enemies of the Pueblos, which means town-dwellers. 
This tall man standing before the door wrapped in a yellow and 
pink blanket, a brown broad-brimmed hat with a long feather in it 
shading fierce eyes and a countenance at once swarthy, moustached 
and proud, is an Apache—the most warlike of the tribes. So 
picturesque is his attitude, so statuesque his pose, so typically 
stands he for the war-chief of romance, that, you think, he must be 
aware of the fact. Should you venture to address him, the reply 
will probably be a surly grunt. That woman in voluminous skirts 
wearing whole strings of native turquoise and of silver ornaments, 
which must be worth hundreds of dollars, but which she would 
probably refuse to sell at any price, is a Navajo, despite her flaxen 
hair. For flaxen hair, as do albinos, occasionally appears among 
the purest Indians, thus showing an outcross in some previous 
generation. Despite her long skirts, she mounts and bestrides a 
horse easily. A stocky square-set man in a black-and-mustard 
striped blanket and a tousled dark-eyed boy in trousers and a 
broad hat, romantic-looking as a young Italian, now join her, and 
all three trot off together. Doubtless they are bound back to their 
reservation, nearly a hundred miles away. The Navajos, too, are 
a warlike tribe, and have the reputation of being the most 
treacherous and the most vindictive of the Indians. A century 
and more ago they made unceasing war upon Mexicans and 
village Indians alike, so that the former were driven to seek refuge 
in the pueblos of the latter, a state of affairs which has resulted in 
the present trouble over what is known as the Bursum Bill—a 
measure passed, but recalled by the Senate, which potentially 
deprived the Indians of a portion of their lands in behalf of those 
who were originally their guests. The Navajos, however, who alone 
among the Indians are said to be increasing in numbers, have 
never dwelt in pueblos. They are wanderers and shepherds, like 
gipsies ; they know no resting-place but trail’s end and camp-fire ; 
they are prime makers of blankets and ornaments, but yet, coming 
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out of the wild, they go back to it and, it may be, share its secret. 
They know no community with white men. 

In the evening, in the long evening, the half-dozen or so tired 
men who constitute the trading-station of San Ysidro gather round 
a log-fire. There has been a supper of pork-and-beans, and waffles, 
and coffee. The low, oblong room whose mud-coloured walls are 
sparsely decorated with pictures cut from the Sunday supplement 
of the New York Times, and whose ceiling is supported by beams 
of pine, is filled with tobacco smoke. On a kind of settle a novel, 
a copy of the Saturday Evening Post. A Winchester repeater leans 
up against the fireplace, a box of cartridges on the shelf above it. 
And the conversation ? There are excursions into world politics 
and controversial subjects like Prohibition, but it for the most part 
consists of the coming hunting season, which lasts only ten days, of 
the likelihood of turkey and deer being found low on the moun- 
tain, of the best place and the best plan to obtain good sport ; it 
goes back, too, as such conversations usually do, to former 
hunting seasons, and to comparisons among the hunters of bear 
encountered, brown, black, and silver-tip (grizzly), of lynx and 
mountain lion and wild cat successfully or, otherwise dealt with. 

An elderly bearded face, the young beardless face of an 
Easterner, a face nervously alive and twitching with roo per cent. 
American energy, the face of one who has known only manual toil, 
and rough toil at that, the face of one who takes the world as his 
arena and as his subject-matter all human life. 

The fire burns low. One by one the traders disappear to bed. 
With every opening and shutting of the door a bitter little wind 
enters. Outside it is very cold. Moonlight plays upon fields upon 
fields of snow 13,000 feet high, fifty miles away. A coyote howls 
across the river... . 


IV 


As we sat on the hill above Zia it came and peeped out at us. 
The hour was noon. A more placid and kindly day could not be 
imagined. The keen edge of the wind was taken off by sunshine, 
warm and contemplative ; an Italian sky was flecked with high 
white clouds that drifted across it like ships in full sail. All morn- 
ing we had followed rather lazily the sandy course of the Jemez 
River, passing only a Mexican cowboy who was looking for strayed 
stock and an Indian herding a flock of goats. We had entered 
the little church that stands on the hill-top at Zia ; and perhaps the 
decay, the forlorn neglect and abandonment, of the place had 
turned the mind into a certain groove. For there is always some- 
thing eerie, something uncanny almost, about neglect in a church ; 
like a neglected child, it appeals to you as something that before 
all else ought to be cared for and cherished, so that where you find 
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plaster peeling, and dust and cobwebs, and the mason’s work half 
done, you seem to have found the negation of human because a 
denial of Divine love. 

Piles of boards lay on the earthy floor. The altar of faded 
painted wood, bereft of all embellishment, and the altar-rails alone 
reminded you of the character of the place. The wind whispered 
through and around it. But behind the altar, secret and, as it were, 
ashamed, lurked what might or should have been a beautiful thing. 
Torn, rotten and crinkled with damp, so that the canvas hung in 
tatters against the woodwork, so far gone in age and decay that 
three-quarters of the picture was a mere brownish blur of dried-up 
paint, one face yet appeared, and it was the face of the Virgin. 
Judging by the poise of the head, she must have been holding and 
looking down at the Christ-child. On either side had been frescoes 
painted on woodwork, but they were practically blotted out. The 
face of the Virgin alone remained distinct, not particularly 
beautiful, it is true, though said to be the work of a famous 
Spaniard of olden time, but protesting and forsaken as a voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

It was a relief to go outside into the bright noonday. But it 
was haunting, too, as if in that dark, forgotten corner behind the 
altar one had come upon something not to be known of men. And 
all the rest of that day was peculiarly haunting. As we sat with 
our coffee and biscuits on the hill-top an Indian squaw with white 
buckskin putties beneath a blue dress and a mummy-like face, as 
if parchment had been drawn over the features of a skull, came 
out of the roof of her mud hut and watched us. And in the mud 
village that lay beneath us she was the only sign of human life. 
A dog came and wagged its tail and begged for food. Two or three 
wading-birds were visible in the shallow river, which through 
acres of mud, bounded by low, sandy banks, did not so much flow 
as crawl through that barren land. In the distance the mountains 
looked blue and bluer as the afternoon advanced, taking on strange 
and yet stranger shapes as the eye dwelt upon them—a camel’s 
back, a church steeple, a table, a tombstone, a cenotaph, standing 
by themselves. And never, though the sun shone undimmed, and 
the foot-hills northward protected us from the breeze, so that, keep- 
ing in to the river’s bank, it was baskfully quiet—never had the 
secret spirit of the country so, as it were, come out at one, dogged 
one, stalked one, looked over one’s shouldet at unexpected 
moments, flaunted its presence in front of and beside one ; never 
had one been so conscious of it, nor so conscious of the orderliness 
of pifion and cedar when the trail led among them, of their gravity, 
demureness, and silence, and of the clear interval of space and light, 
about half a dozen yards, which separated one from another. The 
horses’ footsteps were muffled by sand ; occasionally the animals 
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would stop to nose among the yellow chimesa for the rarer gramma- 
grass which they devour. At such times the silence would become 
almost fearsome, so that one imagined oneself in a vast cemetery 
planted with cypress. .. . 

In the evening about sunset we came to the small Indian 
village of Santa Ana, which groups around a square mud-built 
church on a low cliff or knoll above the Jemez River. The moun- 
tain Sandia, 10,000 feet high, stands in full view to the south-east, 
marking the course of the Rio Grande, which we now once more 
approached ; while westward the desert stretches to those far- 
distant mountains beyond which lies Arizona. A vast herd of 
steers was being driven by Mexicans across the river—a stage in 
their journey, for, as we afterwards learnt, they were strangers to 
the Indian pueblo. On the outskirts of the latter, as is customary 
in such places, were a number of stockades or horse-corrals built 
of upright poles bound together. Dogs at once appeared together 
with one or two squaws and some children. The lack of interest 
of these people in white strangers is worth remarking. Only one 
male Indian appeared, but he spoke English, and his offer of a 
room in his house for the night was gladly:accepted. The more so 
was this the case when it was learnt that the deserted appearance 
of the village was due to the fact that the majority of its inhabi- 
tants were away, farming, in the Rio Grande valley ; that on the 
day previous we should have found the place entirely empty save 
for a few old men left as caretakers ; and that our friend himself— 
whose name, by the way, was José Garcia—had only that day 
returned with his family from the township of Bernalillo. We were 
thus in luck’s way, and, mattresses having been spread, settled 
down to spend a hot, uncomfortable night upon the floor. This was 
in a room opening out of that of Garcia and his family, which 
latter appeared to consist of two squaws, a baby, and another 
youngish man. Upon the walls of the room were one or two 
devotional pictures of Roman Catholic origin, for the Pueblo 
Indians are, nominally at any rate, ministered to by the Franciscan 
Fathers whose predecessors entered this country with Coronado 
four centuries ago. Whether the Indian mentality is capable of 
absorbing Christianity or whether through observance of its 
forms and dogma, he persists in worship of his own time-conse- 
crated—false—gods is matter for speculation. Those best 
acquainted with him aver that the word which comes readiest to 
the lips of an Indian—doubtless because it is the easiest to pro- 
nounce—is ‘ Yes.’ .. . 

Our friend brings in a bundle of wood, lights the stove and a 
lamp. When we produce our tinned sardines, our butter and bread, 
from the saddle-bags, he sets upon the table a sort of hot and 
savoury meat-and-potato hash. When we come to cigarettes he 
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takes his seat at table, and one of the squaws, sidling in, takes her 
seat by the door, mutely and silently inquisitive. Periodically the 
baby squalls, but we, red and white, are so interested in each other 
that the conversation is not interrupted. Some time back he 
(Garcia) was elected twice in succession governor of the pueblo ; 
that is to say, he carried a silver-headed staff of office and led in 
civil and communal affairs, which is not, however, to confuse him 
with the cacique, who directs the dances and leads in religious 
affairs. The pueblo system, it appears, is genuinely communal ; 
i.¢., no individual Indian owns real estate, but upon his application 
to the village elders he is granted so many acres to cultivate, and 
should he fail to cultivate them, they are taken away and given to 
another. They may not be sold outside the pueblo to American or 
Mexican, nor may any other property of the pueblo be sold under 
both Indian and United States law. There is this difference 
between white man and red—a notable difference—in this 
twentieth century : the red man works to live, and the white man 
lives to work (under which heading, be it added, is not included 
the Mexican, who does no work at all if he can help it!). ‘ Why 
should I work harder ? ’ asked the cultivator of fifteen or twenty 
acres. ‘I have enough. My wife and children have enough 
What more is there to work for ? ’ 

It is not the point of view of Chicago: that is true ; and it is 
not the point of view Chicago—or Washington ?—will ever under- 
stand.... 

When a Navajo marries -he joins the tribe of his wife. The 
wife is acknowledged ruler in the household ; and should she 
desire a divorce, she simply puts her husband’s property outside 
the tent. 

In course of conversation our friend mentions that he received 
his English education at the Indian school at Albuquerque. 
‘But,’ he deprecatingly adds, ‘my English is bad. I wish it 
was better. I would have stayed longer at school, only my dad, 
old-fashioned Indian, thought it was time for me to work.’ With 
some pride he mentions how several young Indians joined the 
United States Army during the war—the reverberations of which 
are distinctly felt even here—and were sent to guard the Mexican 
frontier. 

Passing through the kitchen later that evening, the Indian and 
his family are seen crouching in a circle about their fire, the squaws 
sitting on the floor, one nursing the baby, wearing their blankets 
as in Europe women wear shawls, the two men squatting, heels 
together, knees apart, their coarse black hair falling about their 
shoulders, their reddish angular faces ruddily lit by the blaze, their 
contemplative eyes staring into it as though they read there memo- 
ries of a past both far and free. 

Vor. XCIII—No. 556 3 P 
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V 


It is along climb up and over the mesa. A mesa is a flat-topped 
hill, but there are moments when the climber, leading his horse, 
has his doubts about the top. For there is no trail, but a way has 
to be picked around boulders, along shelves of rock, and over 
loose stones which threaten momentarily to roll and crash down 
into the abyss. 

But the summit is reached at last, and the landscape disclosed 
to view is such another as has already been described, the dark 
green pifion and sand cedar spotting a sandy expanse in which 
bunches of the yellow chimesa and an occasional land-crop or 
cairn of grey stones do not relieve so much as emphasise the 
monotony. Once—or twice—there occur deep and unexpected 
fissures with old sandy watercourses running like sunken roadways 
at the bottom of them and steep rocky sides, which have to be 
descended and again climbed. It is a long and painful business, 
but a waggon trail leading due east must end in.a declivity to the 
broad valley of the Rio Grande. And it does. For from a sort of 
embrasure of rocky cliff there opens out immediately beneath as 
complete an Indian village as could be seen in cardboard at Earl’s 
Court. High up on the stony plateau a gale of cold east wind has 
arisen, and it blows up the dust so that two or three whirling 
columns rise like waterspouts from the valley to low, dark clouds 
which have suddenly overspread the sky. The big pueblo is as one 
imagines a North African village to be—sandy streets, houses the 
colour of sand, an adobe church in the centre of the village, with a 
frontispiece of pine logs. Here a sort of midday sleepiness seems 
to reign : there are few people about, there are many dogs. One 
does not feel the wind, and in the store kept by an elderly Indian, 
where a stove burns, it is positively stuffy. 

But when, an hour later, we start again, what a change has 
come over the face of the afternoon! Black clouds pile up east- 
ward; the wind bends cottonwood, aspen, and willow nearly 
double, actually stirs the sluggish waters of the Rio Grande to a 
ripple, actually blackens the face of the country as upon a winter’s 
afternoon in England. 

Suddenly it is November. 

Autumn comes differently to every place, but her message is the 
same. In the forest of Fontainebleau oak, and beech, and chest- 
nut stand in serried aisles, and through an autumnal twilight of 
naked trunks and branches, of faded and of fallen leaves, there stalk 
shades of those who, dust long since, symbolise human decay : of 
monarchs, of marshals, of pro-consuls, of ambassadors and states- 
men who have long since crumbled to dust in mausoleums and 
beneath tombs of marble and stone; yet they delight to walk 
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together a little once or twice a year towards the close of a Novem- 
ber afternoon. It is the same in Windsor Forest, only here brows- 
ing deer in groups and couples lend a new dignity to the landscape 
as the blue dusk filters between the trees. And in rural districts 
of England at this time an aged peasant in bound corduroys and 
low hat may be seen gathering faggots against a background of 
black, and red, and yellow—a picture which symbolises the hus- 
bandry of centuries past and the habit and the effort of centuries. 

Here on the Rio Grande autumn again has a different hand. 
Undoubtedly the scene would please the painter Corot were he 
alive, or maybe Daubigny. Knife-like sunbeams, piercing the 
bleak snow clouds, gild the pale tops of aspen and cottonwood, 
crumpled by the wind, which, like a golden chain, follow the river’s | 
course. The same beams touch into a warmer life the red and 
white cattle which graze on patches of grey-green alfalfa amid 
groves of aspen and willow, light up the withered canes of maize 
and the feathery papyrus growing 6 feet tall, and settle in deep 
red patches, shading to purple and mauve, on the sides of the 
mountains, so that it is not surprising that those which catch the 
last rays of the setting sun are called in Mexican the ‘ Mountains 
of the Blood of Christ.’ But the background is always sandy, 
and the predominant tint is yellow. It is a study in old gold. 

Wintry shadows lengthen. An Indian trudges homeward, dog 
at heel, carrying a bundle over his shoulder. We pass through a 
bleak Indian village, where the dusk reveals a number of ponies 
running loose in corrals. The spirit of mountain and desert, its 
sorrow and majesty, its profound mystery and unhappiness, steals 
out again as if, before the year should die or before we two should 
part for ever, it pleaded to be known, to be understood. . . . 

And perhaps to-morrow—for we have come near to each 
other to-night—perhaps to-morrow we shall be friends ; we shall 
understand one another ; we shall probe each other’s secret at the 
last. 


How quietly and innocently they fall, how quickly and com- 
pletely cover roadway and landscape ! 

Twenty-seven miles to the Royal City of the Holy Faith! The 
horses slip on the icy surface ; snowballs form in their hoofs and 
have to be cut out; icicles hang from hat and moustache. 

But how quietly and innocently they fall, like a soft, warm 
blanket, like a shroud, like a white shroud! .. . 


WILFRID EWART. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PESSIMIST 


‘REJoIcE, O young man, in thy youth,’ said the Hebrew 
preacher. ‘ Sursum corda’—‘ Lift up your hearts ’—is the lofty 
exhortation of the Church in the most solemn of her offices, 
‘ Rejoice, and again I say, Rejoice,’ was the inspiring message 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

The goal aimed at by the philosophers of the Academy was 
Td pécov, the middle course, the moderate view, the right sense 
of proportion, the avoidance of extremes. This may be the 
perfection of reason, but in practical politics the advice is not so 
easy to follow. Some natural instinct compels us to apply 
preconceived principles to the crises that succeed one another 
with bewildering rapidity in the political world. The gifted 
originator of English comic opera assures us that every little 
boy or girl that is born into this world alive is either a little 
Liberal or else a little Conservative. Thus are we bred and 
nurtured in an atmosphere of extremes. Our own party is always 
right, and the opposing party always wrong. Orthodoxy is our 
doxy, and heterodoxy the other fellow’s doxy. Opinions on 
Church and State, foreign and domestic policy, Socialism, 
Capitalism, science, philosophy, art, literature, the drama, and 
countless other matters, are hurled about indiscriminately by a 
great mass of people who have often given little or no intelligent 
thought to the momentous questions at issue. Prejudice over- 
rides reason ;. environment is more effectual than argument, and 
individual psychology more powerful than rational judgment. 

If optimism and pessimism are relentlessly opposed to one 
another, if the Greek system of philosophy can find no common 
ground on which these two antagonists may meet, if it is impos- 
sible to devise any formula which will unite them under one 
standard, it is worth while to consider which of them better deserves 
our support, and is the more valuable asset to the community. 
I do not think that we shall be backing the wrong horse if we 
select the splendid cheerfulness of Mark Tapley rather than the 


1 From the context it appears that ‘youth’ signifies the whole lifetime of 
a man until the years draw nigh when he shall say, ‘I have no pleasure in 
them.’ 
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incurable despondency of Jaques, who boasts that he can suck 
melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks eggs. 

We have it on the authority of Lord Macaulay that there is 
no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality. But the British public in its present 
phase of pessimism presents a spectacle which, if not exactly 
ridiculous, is neither dignified nor elevating. There is an air of 
unreality about it ; it would seem to be a kind of pose, a passing 
tableau, a thoughtless and unconsidered fashion. This impression 
is strengthened by the fact that the sentiments enunciated 
spring, rather unexpectedly, not so much from those who find 
themselves the most hard hit by the aftermath of the war, and 
reduced to straitened and disagreeable circumstances, as from 
people who have suffered considerably less, and who still retain 
some of the amenities of life. After a pleasant little dinner 
party men will tell each other with gusto that it is Germany 
who has won the war, that the whole country is saturated with 
Bolshevism, that Cabinet Ministers are the mere tools of German- 
Jew financiers, and that Europe is on its way to relapse into 
barbarism. They say with Samuel Rogers : 

You shall not chase my gloom away ! 


There’s such a charm in melancholy 
I would not if I could be gay. 


Here I must for a moment digress in order to avoid a possible 
misconception. Do I mean to suggest that there are no calamities 
in life, no tragedies which tear the heart-strings asunder, no slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune which pierce the very soul, 
when anguish and despair bow down the sufferer? Do I wish to 
make light of such a grief? Mi yévorro: God forbid. Shall 
we reprove David for his pathetic sorrow at the death of 
Absalom ? 


And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the — 
gate, and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom ! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son | 


Or, again, when, in the depths of his tribulation, he sang : 


Save me, O God : for the waters are come in even unto my soul. 
I stick fast in the deep mire, where no ground is ; I am come into deep 
waters so that the floods run over me. ‘ 


Tennyson in his In Memoriam voices this agony of spirit : 


Tears 
Which weep a loss for ever new, 
A void where heart on heart reposed ; 
And, where warm hands have pressed and closed, 
Silence, till I be silent too. 
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Which weep the comrade of my choice, 
An awful thought, a life removed, 
The human-hearted man I loved, 

A spirit, not a breathing voice. 

Such genuine grief has our utmost commiseration, our tenderest 
sympathy. It differs toto celo from the mock heroics, almost 
wholly materialistic, the pseudo-lamentations for the suppositi- 
tious ruin of everything, our awful degeneracy, our approaching 
national bankruptcy (with a surplus of 100 millions), ‘ a Govern- 
ment pursuing a callous course of idleness, procrastination, and 
wanton extravagance, which is sapping the very life-blood of the 
nation,’ and all the rest of it. 

What is the point of all this? Where does the pleasure of 
making such statements come in? How can a man think, or 
persuade himself that he thinks, such a farrago of nonsense ? 
Does he enjoy the sensation of telling us, like the fat boy in 
Pickwick, that he is going to make our flesh creep? Perhaps he 
thinks that he is somebody or something, a pillar it may be, 
when he holds forth in this vein. It may flatter his vanity, add 
to his self-conceit, increase his importance, if he finds listeners 
who are impressed by all these thunderbolt which he has at his 
fingers’ ends, as Maria in Twelfth Night has her supply of jests : 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say, ‘ I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark!’ 
Or without all these alarums and excursions would he find, like 
the French prince in King John, that 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ? 

To men of this calibre reasoned evidence goes for nothing. It 
is not required. As Iago says when he places Desdemona’s hand- 
kerchief in Cassio’s lodging : 

Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
Not to the jealous only, but to this crowd of babblers, 
At (whose) every word a reputation dies, be it the reputation 
of their country or of individual statesmen who have the privilege 
of being on the other side in politics. Could they but realise— 
O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us ! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 

The art of broadcasting pessimist records, if we may judge by 
its prevalence, is one that is easily acquired. To say that every- 
thing is wrong is simplicity itself. All that is needed is a nice 
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selection of catch-phrases, plenty of brass and self-assertion, an 
air of mystery conveying the impression that the speaker has an 
intimate knowledge of what is at the back of the minds of the most 
prominent men of the day, with a few slight impressive gestures 
to emphasise the finality of each ipse dixit. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 

But amongst devotees of this cult there is too frequently no 
knowledge at all. They have no idea of clear thinking. Things 
appear to them to be new which are, in fact, as old as the hills. In 
order to elucidate my meaning, I am compelled somewhat reluc- 
tantly to analyse just a very few of the lugubrious and shallow 
opinions which one hears expressed with such damnable iteration. 
I have no intention of running through the whole gamut of these 
absurdities. It is the general principle, the attitude, the falsity, 
the humbug, against which I am up in arms. 

One sign of the ruin which, according to these latter day 
prophets, threatens to engulf the nation, is that capital is leaving 
the country, taking to itself wings and flying away because there 
is no security here. It is a case of rats deserting a sinking ship. 
But if they had only studied the question with the faintest amount 
of care they would have known that from time immemorial 
British capital has gone abroad, and that this is a sign of pros- 
perity, not of decay. This rich country, after satisfying its own 
national requirements, has always exported its superabundant 
wealth to the uttermost parts of the earth, and invested it here, 
there, and everywhere, to the great advantage of the world and 
to its own very special benefit. We have developed the resources 
of other lands and reaped a rich harvest in the process. The City 
columns of the daily papers record constant flotations of new 
companies and commercial ventures at home, the shares being 
taken up greedily. Money flows in. Yet large sums are being 
invested in foreign concerns; therefore, we are told, ruin stares 
us in the face. 

Communism and Socialism are spoken of as if they were new 
symptoms of disease in the body politic, dangers with which our 
forbears never had to contend, while at the most it is only a 
case of committing 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. 


In Richard II.’s time—and that is fairly long ago—the very 
serious rebellion of Wat Tyler was entirely communistic and 
socialistic. The. peasantry were determined to free themselves 
from a condition of what seemed to them to be one of serfdom 
and bondage. They were told by their leaders, including some of 
the clergy, that things would never be right until there should be 
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neither gentlemen nor villeins, and all should be absolutely equal. 
The rich and the poor, the mighty and the weak, were all children 
of Adam and Eve ; and when Adam was delving and Eve spinning 
where was the gentleman to be found? The present state of 
things, they said, was no longer to be borne ; and they enforced 
their arguments by marching on Blackheath, a hundred thousand 
strong, burning palaces in London, and murdering the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Jack Cade, the violent rebel of Henry VI.’s reign, 
in the course of his socialistic harangues, insisted that the whole 
realm was to be in common. In subsequent reigns it was found 
necessary to pass one Act of Parliament after another to prevent 
agricultural and other labourers from combining for the advance- 
ment of their conditions. Nearer our own times there was Owen’s 
formidable Communistic Trades Union movement in 1836; and 
agitation on behalf of these principles, though at times more active 
and militant than at others, has never ceased. Two novels of 
about a century ago, Bulwer Lytton’s My Novel and Captain 
Marryat’s Midshipman Easy, give us picturesque object-lessons 
of the sinister methods at work in those days. But our croakers 
of to-day speak as if Communism and Socialism had never been 
heard of before! The danger exists, but it has existed all along ; 
and, since the sturdy common-sense of the nation has successfully 
dealt with it in the past, there is no need to feel despair for the 
future. The mere fact that the whole subject has been debated 
quite recently without prejudice or bias in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Philip Snowden’s motion takes the wind out of the sails 
of extreme agitators. If they see that it is possible to pursue 
their aims by constitutional methods the raison d’étre for violent 
revolution ceases to exist. 

Just one more illustration, and I have done. The morality of 
the day and the type of modern girl are used to point many a 
moral and adorn a multitude of tales. Is there anything new in 
this? On the contrary, from the Tudor, Stuart, and Georgian 
periods up to now there has always been the same outcry. True, 
there are cycles of comparative rigidity and laxity in the conven- 
tional moral code. British matrons who now bewail the falling off 
of their daughters from their own exalted standard fail to recol- 
lect that in the ’sixties of the last century a tremendous attack on 
the ‘ Girl of the Period ’ was initiated in the pages of the Saturday 
Review. Quite as bitter reproaches were levelled against the girls 
who are the grandmothers of the present generation as against 
their granddaughters now. They lived, their critics insisted, for 
nothing but pleasure ; they were selfish, fast, and talked slang ; 
in short, they were all that they should not be. All this rather 
discounts modern invectives. But it is quite forgotten by the 
cynics who seek a bubble reputation in traducing the present age. 
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There can be no hesitation in affirming that the attacks on the 
‘ Girl of the Period ’ in the ’sixties and her successors of to-day are 
for the most part equally groundless. Youth has always loved 
pleasure ; and the etiquette of society changes from generation 
to generation. Chaperones have had their exits and their ‘en- 
trances, and the world seems to get on very well without them. 
Whatever can be said regarding the ‘ fox-trot,’ the tango, and the 
jazz-band was said with equal vehemence when the minuet and 
the country-dance gave place to the valse. In each case, accord- 
ing to the croakers, the introduction of the new dances heralded an 
end of all morality! There has never been a time when English 
girls have in such innumerable instances not only supported 


‘ themselves, but also greatly helped to maintain their mothers and 


their sisters, by undertaking honourable and arduous work. It 
would seem rather premature, moreover, to forget all that they 
did in the war. Yet there are those who endeavour to earn a 
cheap reputation for cleverness and masterly analysis by sweeping 
assertions regarding the decadence of the modern girl. 

These instances are sufficient to show the trend of thought, 
or what passes for thought, in many quarters to-day. It would 
be easy, but not profitable, to examine and cross-examine more 
of the pernicious utterances of these irresponsible critics and 
detractors, who seem to arrogate to themselves the offices of 
judge, jury and executioner. There is a vast deal of sham about 
it all. In my younger days I remember a considerable stir being 
raised by a gentleman who with great insistence prophesied that 
the end of the world would take place on a certain date. He 
fortified his assertion by arguments that he and his friends 
appeared to regard as incontestable. He attracted a number of 
followers, and he had many notices in the Press. But when it 
was discovered that he had taken the lease of a house on very 
favourable terms for a period that extended far beyond the date 
announced for the end of the world ‘ great Cesar fell, O, what a 
fall was there!’ But, sham or no sham, the attitude of mind is 
extremely dangerous. We are familiar with the text about 
evil communications, POelpovow jn xpyod’ dytAlat xaxal, which 
might be rendered ‘ Unwholesome talk has a bad effect on good 
dispositions.’ This result received some attention from the 
familiar ‘ Dora,’ the Defence of the Realm Act, during the war. 
The authorities recognised the obvious truth that the achievement 
of success was not made easy by the recital of mischievous 
rumours of reverses, insidious suggestions regarding this, that, 
and the other, and bleatings that we cannot win the war; and 
penalties were meted out for indiscretions of this nature. To 
assert that everything is all right would be a gratuitous act of 
folly. There never has been a time when everything was all 
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right. ‘ All creation,’ we are told on high authority, ‘ groaneth 
and travaileth even until now.’ We may agree with the opening 
statement in Browning’s breezy optimism : 


God’s in his heaven ; all’s well with the world, 


without unreservedly accepting the conclusion. But this 
perpetual insistence that everything is all wrong, debased, 
hideous and rotten, cannot fail to exercise a deleterious influence 
on the wobblers, the weaker brethren, and the community in 
general. ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ People 
who are convinced that everything is in a hopeless condition are 
not likely to show vigour and enterprise in any direction. The 
attitude saps vitality, hinders effort, paralyses individuality. 
To stimulate effort a spirit of optimism is essential. 

What is gained by continuing to flounder in the Slough of 
Despond when it is in our power to extricate ourselves from the 
morass and shape our course for the Delectable Mountains? A 
properly balanced mental attitude, just as a healthy condition 
of the body, can be cultivated and attained by proper care and 
treatment. Faith-cures throughout the: world’s history have 
played a great part both in corpo sufferance and in 
psychological affections. A preponderating external influence 
may minister to a mind diseased. But in periods of despondency 
and depression the remedy is to be found not so much from 
without as from within. The doctor whom Macbeth consulted 
on this malady assured his questioner that ‘ therein the patient 
must minister to himself.’ The best prescription is a fixed 
determination to look on the brighter side of things. Hamlet 
said that there is nothing good or bad but thinking makes it 
so. To this may be appended the remark of Polonius that, ‘ though 
this be madness, yet there is method in’t.’ It is just as well to 
remember that in the course of current events it is the calamities 
and the violent catastrophes that obtain prominence. Murders 
and divorces, yes; but the chronicler does not stoop to notice 
the reasonable happiness of the well-conducted English house- 
hold. The abnormal, not the normal, occupies the headlines of 
the sensational newspaper. 

Defoe, in his crisp and naive style, tells us how Robinson 
Crusoe taught himself to form a cheery estimate of his captivity 
on his island. Crusoe is overwhelmed with self-pity at his miser- 
able condition : 


I had good reason [he says] to consider it a determination of heaven that 
in this desolate place and in this desolate manner I should end my life. The 
tears would run plentifully down my face when I made this reflection. . 

I was very pensive upon the subject of my present condition, when reason 
as it were expostulated with me ’tother way, thus: ‘ Well, you are in a 
desolate condition it is true, but pray remember where are the rest of you ? 
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. . . All ends are to be considered with the good in them.’ . . . Thus it 
occurred to me how well I was furnished for my subsistence. . . . I drew 
up the state of my affairs in writing. 

He prepares a balance-sheet of plus and minus, and finds that 
the advantages are greater than the disadvantages. Despair 
gives way to hope. His energy is renewed. He sets to work, 
builds himself a substantial house, makes earthen vessels for his 
domestic requirements, and provides for his necessities and com- 
forts by untiring industry and invention. 

Of all the fascinating characters in fiction who is there that 
can emulate Mark Tapley, the man who was gifted with such 
inveterate cheerfulness that when his surroundings were wretched 
enough in all conscience he wished they were worse that he 
might be able to show how jolly he could be? Crossing the 
Atlantic in the miserable steerage of the Screw, crowded with 
emigrants almost destitute of food and clothing, he had some 
opportunity of showing what determined optimism could effect. 
In Dickens’ words : 


There was Mr. Tapley with his coat off, and his shirt-sleeves turned up 
to his elbows, doing all kinds of culinary offices, compounding the strangest 
dishes, recognised by everyone as an established authority, and helping all 
parties to achieve something which left to themselves they never could 
have done, and never would have dreamed of. . . . He attained at last 
to such a pitch of universal admiration that he began to have grave doubts 
within himself whether a man might reasonably claim any credit for being 
jolly under such exciting circumstances. 


ZEsop, in one of his delightful fables, gives us a singularly illu- 
minating illustration of optimism and its results. On a farm some 
miles distant from Athens there lived three men, grandfather, 
father, and son. The grandfather was sixty years old, the father 
was forty, and the son twenty. It happened one day that a 
friend of theirs who resided in Athens came to pay them a few 
days’ visit. Although each of the three had from time to time 
met him in the city, and had often enjoyed a meal in his hospit- 
able house, for one reason or another he had never before been 
able to go and see their country estate. So he looked forward 
greatly to the opportunity of having a pleasant change and 
inspecting his friends’ flocks, and herds, and fields, and garden. 
On arrival he was received by the son, who, after making him 
welcome, took him for a little walk round the homestead. The 
visitor was enchanted by all that he saw, the beauty of the scene, 
the rich pastures, the careful cultivation, and a brook that mur- 
mured through the meadows. But one thing struck him at once, 
and he said to his youthful host : 


‘ Why have you no apple orchard ? Here is the very place intended by 
Nature for that purpose ; gently sloping ground that enjoys uninterrupted 
sunshine, sheltered from the winds, and the most suitable soil possible 
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Why not plant apple-trees?’ ‘ Plant apple-trees ! ’ replied the lackadaisical 
young man. ‘ What a job that would be! Wecan hardly get through our 
work as it is ; and the labour of digging all the holes would be quite beyond 
us. And then it would be years and years before the trees grew up and we 
had any fruit. For goodness’ sake say no more about it.’ 


But the visitor was of a determined and obstinate disposition, 
and was not to be put off so easily ; so when he came upon the 
young man’s father he made the same suggestion to him. But 
he met with no better success in this quarter. The father, a 
melancholy individual, had endless objections to make. He was 
a middle-aged man, he said, and in all probability he would not 
live to enjoy the apples even if the trees ever arrived at maturity 
and bore fruit. As likely as not the trees would never grow up, 
for apples were subject to all kinds of diseases and attacks by 
insects and other pests ; and, one way and another, the idea was 
altogether impracticable. In fact, he was quite disagreeable about 
it. A little later on the visitor met the grandfather returning from 
a distant part of the farm. He was a cheery and genial old man, 
as hale and hearty as could be. He was singing a hymn to Mer- 
cury as he walked along. He greeted his guest cordially, and, 
after a little ordinary conversation, the visitor again started the 
subject of the apple orchard. The old man jumped at the idea. 

By Diespiter [he said], we have most things here, but not a single apple ; 
and when I come to think of it apples are just the very thing that I want. 
We will begin at once. 


Without a moment’s loss of time he shouldered his spade and 
began to dig the first hole in which to plant an apple-tree, and by 
the evening it was completed. And he lived long enough to enjoy 
for many a summer the delicious apples that grew in the orchard 
and were the envy of all the neighbours. sop, unfortunately, 
has not recorded the old gentleman’s name. I wonder if, by any 
chance, it was Markos Tapleios Optimistokles ! 

If we want to look for a thorough-going, practical, and success- 
ful optimist in the world of to-day we can find him in the person 
of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the founder of the Boy Scouts and 
the younger member of the family, the Girl Guides. 


Quod mare non novit, quz nescit Ariona tellus ? 


The movement was nothing less than an inspiration. It has 
covered the world from China to Peru, from pole to pole. Hindoo 
boys and Japanese girls emulate their English brothers and 
sisters. The founder of this marvellous organisation could hardly, 
in his wildest imaginings, have anticipated such splendid 
results. Looking to our own country only, it came to him that 
the education and training of our youth were lamentably inade- 
quate. The stereotyped routine of the ordinary school curri- 
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culum, the crowded class-room, the compulsory learning of dis- 
tasteful subjects, tempered only by brief intervals in the school 
playground, all this formed a very incomplete and one-sided 
foundation for the building up of the nation, a most faulty con- 
ception of the ‘ delightful task, to rear the tender thought.’ If it 
appealed to the head it certainly did not do so to the heart. 
Baden-Powell’s keen insight into boy-nature grasped the situa- 
tion. If he could not reform the existing system during school 
hours he could supplement it by a training outside those hours 
which 
Emollit mores nec sinet esse feros, 

which, while not neglecting the head, should go mostly for the 
heart, which in the open air should train the young idea to be 
straightforward, manly, helpful, resourceful and loyal, always 
‘to play the game,’ in short, to become useful, worthy, and happy 
citizens. The training lays it down that invariable cheerfulness 
is an essential part of playing the game. The other day a party 
of fifty Girl Guides from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes left our shores for 
work on New South Wales farms. Her Majesty the Queen re- 
ceived them at Buckingham Palace before they sailed, and wished 
them good-bye in these gracious words : 

It gives me great pleasure to see you here before you start on your jour- 
ney to New South Wales, and I am glad for your sakes, and for that country, 
that you are going there. I know the country and have travelled in it, and 
I believe you will have a kind welcome from people who will be your friends. 
You are the first girls to go to Australia from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and I 
feel sure you will prove as good citizens as those thousands of girls who, 
during the last twenty-five years, have gone from the Homes to Canada. It 
will be a fine, healthy, out-of-door life, and though perhaps somewhat 
strange at first, you must not be disheartened. You will soon get accustomed 
to your new homes, and I hope you will be very happy. 

In wishing you good-bye and good luck, I should like to say to you : 
Always be cheerful and make the best of things, do what is right, and, what- 
ever may be your task, do your best in it. Remember that life is made up 
of loyalty—loyalty to your friends, loyalty to things beautiful and good, 
loyalty to your king, and, above all—for that holds all other loyalties 
together—loyalty to God. Ishallalways think of you. God bless and keep 
you. 

‘ Always be cheerful.’ Truly an apt corollary to the excerpts 
from ancient writers that I have placed at the head of this article. 
This is the brave, splendid optimism that we need, an invigorating 
tonic for anemic minds. ‘ Cheerfulness has no commercial value ’ 
is a sentence that I have just come across in one of the monthly 
magazines. That is hardly the right standard by which to judge 
of this most enviabie quality ; but, incidentally, it may be noted 
that cheerfulness has a high commercial value. Who is going to 
do business with a surly shopkeeper if a polite and smiling rival 
can supply the same article on the same terms ? 
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It is advisable to refrain from giving the enemy occasion to 
blaspheme. Needless to say, I look upon the pessimist as an 
enemy; and the enemy is almost day by day afforded one 
very grave occasion to blaspheme. I refer to the publishing 
of the abominable details of divorce cases. This washing of 
dirty linen in public fulfils no useful purpose. It does not serve 
as a deterrent, and so reduce the number of divorces. It conveys 
undue prominence to the cankers that obtrude themselves upon 
society. It conveys the entirely wrong impression that the 
extremely small percentage of marriages that are failures forms 
in actuality a very considerable proportion thereof. Apart from 
this, the publication of the disgusting details is an outrage on 
good taste and an offence to all decent people. 

I wonder if I have provided the enemy with a few subjects for 
reflection ! 

Autolycus in The Winter’s Tale gives us this practical advice : 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 


A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a., 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake to 
return unaccepted MSS. 
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